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"Ecce res magna, habere imbecillitatem hominis, securitatem 
Dei." — Seneca, Ep, 68. 

"Auf diesem Standpnnkt gibt es eigentlich nor eine Frage, 

nnr ein Problem, nach welchem alle andem gelbst sind. Wie 

J kann metaphysisches Bewusstsein in eine menfichliclie Natur 

eingehen ? " 

Baldensperger, Da» Selbatbeunustsiin Jesu, 2 Aufl. p. 270. 



" Qniconque croit qnelqne chose, estime que c'est oayrage de 
1 charite de la persuader k un aultre, et, pour ce faire, ne craind 

c point d'adiouster, de son invention, autant qu'il yeoid estre 

neoessaire en son oonte, pour supplier k la resistance et an 
default qu'il pense estre en la conception d'aultruj." 

Montaigne, £8$ai8f iii 11. 



PREFACE 



Is there any need to apologise for trying to obtain some 
light on the knowledge which our Lord had as a 
man ? 

The task must indeed be difficult, and is perhaps in 
some respects impossible. Yet its difficulty or the 
imperfection of its results cannot form sufficient reason 
for shirking it. The mystery which broods over the 
whole subject calls for care and humility, but does not 
seal us into a necessary ignorance; whilst the results 
which may be gained, though they may seem small, must 
be considered to warrant any trouble put forth. For all 
that concerns the person of Jesus Christ must ever take 
rank as of first value. And this subject has significance 
second to none even of those which are concerned with 
Him ; for on it depends the worth of much of His 
teaching and our conception of His work. 

Of course some people are apt to characterise all 
inquiry into this matter as prying and as disrespectful 
to Christ. Now, it is true that whatever is not earnest 
in tone and reverential in treatment deserves to be 
condemned. But he who refuses to know all that 
may be known about Jesus Christ, errs as much as 
he who tries to be wise beyond what is written. We 
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must deal with Scripture honestly, if we are to deal with 
it reverently. If we ignore anything it tells of Christ, 
we are untrue to Christ Himself. 

We must face the facts in the Gospels ; they are our 
only authority on the subject. But we need have no 
fear in doing so. The ark needs no Uzzah's hand to 
hold it up. What we see to have been true of our Lord 
on earth we find to be true of Him still, that He never 
loses by being better known. 

It need scarcely be said that the four Gospels have 
been accepted as the material in which to work. They 
claim the right to represent the facts. And the sub- 
stantial correctness of their claim is being more clearly 
recognised than it was. The aim is not to criticise 
them, but to show the mental complexion of Him whom 
they cause to pass before us on every side of His life. 
To choose certain parts of them and to reject others 
would be to give but a feeble, because inadequate 
representation, and to confess inability to unite all the 
facts in one person. No explanation can have any- 
thing better them subjective and individual value, which 
does not accept and find place for all the facts which 
cluster round and claim to belong to Christ in the 
Gospels. 

It seems almost unnecessary to state that the 
narratives must be taken to mean what they say, and 
to say all they mean. What we find inconvenient we 
may have put out of place; it were folly to brand it 
as untrue, or to regard it as unnecessary. 

In fine, in a life which on the surface of it bears 
the evident traces of being genuinely human, and which 
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lays claim to that as a thing unimpaired even by the 
presence of divinity, no supernatural explanations should 
be adopted where any natural ones are possible and 
suflBcient. We are not at liberty to believe that 
divinity did the work of humanity, or in any respect 
rendered it less human. Nay, we are prohibited from 
fancying that it prevented or marred the working of 
that human nature with which it is represented as being 
in personal union. 

The author's best thanks are due to the Rev. James 
Moffatt, B.D., Dundonald, for much kind aid in passing 
the proof sheets through the press and preparing the 
index. 
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STUDIES OF THE MIIfD IN CHRIST 



CHAPTER 1 

CHRIST'S IGNORANCE 

Much of our ordinary knowledge consists of vague 
impressions. Many of our beliefs we have never 
verified, perhaps never questioned. A large portion 
we have accepted from others whose opinions they 
happened to be. 

So it is in our theology. There too we are 
children of carelessness and slaves of our sloth. 
We remain vague or illogical For instance, though 
the wonderful personality of Christ has probably 
many attractions in our eyes, we may never have 
taken pains to form a true and worthy conception of 
Him. It is possible that many who believe^ in His 
actual manhood would recoil from the thought that 
He had been a real child, helpless on^ His mother's 
breast, subject to growth of body and of mind. Many 
who do believe that He died, never thought weariness 
or sleep were genuine and regular in Him as :in us. 
Many who know that He answered innumerable^ and 
varied questions, as no other could have done, are 
I 
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horrified at what seems the impiety of ascribing to 
Him any real questions — questions asked because of 
ignorance, and from a desire for information. 

Yet on reflection one sees that if Christ is to be 
anything at all, even real God, to us. He must be real 
man. Now that means, of course, much more than the 
possession of a mere human body; His mind must 
have been as truly human. Nay, true humanity must 
have been His at every stage of growth, for His man- 
hood could not be more genuine than His childhood was. 

Of course, it is easy for us to believe that His 
body was real like ours ; but we find it more difficult 
to grasp the fact that He had a true human mind, 
a mind which worked by the same faculties and within 
the same limits as ours; for we look on Him as the 
Son of God become man. We instinctively ascribe to 
Him, even incarnate, the same fulness of knowledge we 
believe Him to have possessed when pre-incarnate. Or 
rather, wb imagine that He possessed the same knowledge 
in His humanity as in His Divine nature, because these 
both belonged to Him. That were, however, to destroy 
His manhood, both as to completeness and reality. 
It, and so its significance — His work — would become a 
mere show, a pretence, an imposition, a failure. 

What the limits of His knowledge were when He was 
on earth, ere He tasted death, let us now try to see. 

When one begins to think on this subject the text 
which naturally occurs first of all to the mind is that 
well-known saying of our Lord : ^ "Of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 

^ Mark xiii. 32 ; Matt. xziv. 86. 
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neither the Son, but the Father." Now we are not in- 
terested meantime to find the event pointed out in these 
words. We are concerned rather to remark that in them the 
Saviour expresses plainly His own ignorance as to its time. 
Augustine, in his tractate on the Trinity, thought that 
the Saviour had the knowledge which He denies He 
had, and that He only withheld it; but such an explanation 
is its own condemnation. To say, again, that the reserve 
was only official, like that which prompted the Saviour's 
words, "I have many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear 
them now," is nothing more than a quibble. To say, 
further, that the knowledge was latent is to assume that 
Christ had the information at other times ; and there is 
no sign of that. It is just to beg the whole question at 
issue. To say, moreover, that the ignorance cannot have 
been real, since it is ascribed to the Son of God and not 
to the Son of man, is to forget the reality of the imion 
of Godhead and manhood in Him of whom on earth 
it could be said. He is '' the only begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father."^ To say that the 
passage implies only ignorance of the special date — of 
the day and of the hour — but admits a general knowledge 
of the time, is only to admit the principle contended for ; 
that is, if the knowledge possessed was gained by human 
acuteness, and if the knowledge not possessed was not 
possessed because it lay beyond that power. But to 
make the passage imply knowledge of month or year by 
supernatural power — though a thing not in itself im- 
possible in the Saviour — is to interpret the saying after 
a very unsympathetic and utterly unintelligent fashion, 

^ John L 18. 
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and means to miss the point of the emphasis Christ 
puts upon His words. Whilst, to say that Christ 
was ignorant on this one point only, is to grant the 
principle without reaping its results. Much better 
frankly to face the fact. Here was real ignorance. 

The great Athanasius shows in his orations that 
he had no hesitancy in doing so. He supposed that 
Christ was ignorant aa- man though not as God. And 
Basil the Great, in his Epistles, takes up the same 
position ; for he conceived that the Son had in His 
humanity only such supernatural knowledge as was the 
gift of the Father. Now, whether or not we accept 
the explanation these Fathers give, we ought at least 
to face honestly the transparent implication of the 
passage, as they do. We are shut up, as they were, to 
the fact, if not to their explanation of it. 

But we do not need to rest on a single text like this, 
though it is so striking and so well known. There is 
much more evidence at command. For as Christ's ignor- 
ance was not confined to any case, or to one class of 
cases, but was the rule of His condition, there are very 
varied illustrations and numerous proofs of it. Let me 
take for demonstration, first of all, two instances, though 
they are somewhat intricate, in which we can see that our 
Lord did not know even the events which lay in His own 
immediate future ; for they are specially valuable as being 
indirect, and therefore unintentional evidence. They are 
both cases in which two successive events are dependent 
on one another — in which the one springs directly out of 
the other as its occasion ; and yet, in neither case, whilst 
the first of the events is in progress, is the Lord aware 
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of what it leads to. Both cases are concerned with the 
Sea of Galilee, the first being that occasion when Christ 
led His disciples into a storm, the second that on which 
He sent them again into a storm, after having fed the 
multitudes, and then came to their relief.^ 

Let us look at the former. Jesus proposed to His 
disciples that they should take Him across the lake in 
a boat. They embarked, but as they were crossing a 
tempest arose, so violent that, in fright, they appealed to 
Him. He lay asleep, but they woke Him, and received 
safety (or at least conscious safety) by His rebuke of the 
wind and waves. Now, the question is, Did Jesus, when 
He invited them to take Him across, know of and contem- 
plate this event ? His motive, personally at least, seems 
to have been rest, and change of locality in His work. 
For Mark says,* " With many such parables spake He 
the word unto them . . . but privately to His own 
disciples He expounded all things ; " adding, '' And on 
that day when even was come, He saith unto them. Let us 
go over." Whilst Matthew says, just before he records 
this incident,* " Now when Jesus saw great multitudes 
about Him, He gave commandment to depart unto the 
other side." And in Luke we read * that " there came to 
Him His mother and brethren, and they could not come 
at Him for the crowd ; " after which there is added,* 
" Now it came to pass on one of these days that He entered 
into a boat," etc. Did He then foresee the storm, and the 
use He should make of it as He crossed ? To answer 
this we must keep in memory the fact that among His 

1 Matt. yiii. 28 ; Mark iv. 85 ; Lnke viii. 22. > Mark iv. 88-85. 

* Matt viii 18. * Luke viii 19. • Luke viii. 22. 
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disciples were fishermen, of riper age than Himself, and 
brought up on the shore of this very sea. We must 
remember that all His followers were Easterns, observers 
of weather signs, practical and not bookish. They must 
have seen no indications of a tempest, or at least of one 
threatening to be worse than usual ; else, knowing the 
suddenness and violence of the hurricanes on that lake, 
they would, after their ordinary way, have stated their 
objections. Now, they not only started with Him, they 
allowed Him to go to sleep. So there can have been 
no serious signs even for some time after the start. If 
Christ had any knowledge of the coming event, that 
must have been more than natural ; yet all traces of such 
knowledge must have been suppressed. There is nothing 
to warrant the irreverent fancy that He knew what was 
to happen, or that He fell asleep because He knew they 
would awaken Him, and He then could perform the 
miracle. The explanation of His conduct is to be found 
in His own answer to their terrified request, " Why are 
ye fearful ? have ye not yet faith ? " For, as an honest 
person. He never inculcated on others spiritual truths He 
could not vouch for by having passed them through His 
own experience. Such a pure soul could never have 
sent men away with a mere hearsay, where certitude was 
most vital. In the words He spoke to them He revealed 
the source of His own calmness. In belief of His 
Father's care by sea or land, He was able to sleep a 
wearied sleep. He had been evidently buried in a heavy 
slumber ; for He was awakened not by the tossing and 
the wind and spray, but by the disciples* violence. 
Suddenly He was ushered into such a storm of the 
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elements as had made even these hardy fishermen 
quail Yet He remained wholly Himself ; He stood 
fast, just as He had been able to fall asleep, by the 
faith in His Father's care. Which now, of these explana- 
tions, is the more consonant with Christ's character, 
the more natural, the more likely, not to say the more 
glorifying to Him ? There can be no doubt. Jesus 
had no idea of the storm when He started, and so He 
heul no idea He was to make any use of it. 

Besides, we have arrived at the inference that sleep 
involved for Christ total ignorance of everything going 
on around Him; by it He was shut away from the 
outside world ; passing into it. He daily left Himself 
in His Father's care, as wholly as when on the Cross 
He breathed forth His soul in death. 

Let me now lead you to the second and somewhat 
more diflBcult case, in which Christ fed thousands, and 
then came walking to His disciples over the sea.^ Here 
also the narrative makes it plain that our Saviour's 
action had its origin in the pressure of the multitudes. 
He went apart to get rid of them ; but they tracked and 
followed Him. The question of food obtruded itself 
when evening was at hand. Whether Christ or the 
disciples made the suggestion which led to the event 
does not seem very clear, and, for our immediate 
purpose, does not matter very much. Certainly Christ 
had not contemplated the miracle when He started. He 
had no idea of it as the outcome of His action in depart- 
ing ; for He took genuine precautions to hide Himself, 
and we are bound to believe they seemed sufficient. 

» Matt. xiv. 13-33 ; Mark vi. 80-62 ; Luke ix. 10-17 ; John vi. 1-21. 
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But, ere the disciples thought of the emergency, He had 
made up His mind to feed the people, because, as the 
records tell, the patience, attentiveness, eagerness, help- 
lessness of the great crowd moved Him to pity. This is 
what John means when he says,^ " For He (Christ) Him- 
self knew what He would do." John desires to bring 
out that Christ's mind was made up, and that His 
questions to the disciples about the matter are not 
to be mistaken for ignorance, but to be looked on as 
Socratic. 

The case is only half stated as yet, however. Christ, 
when He started, did not know what He would be led 
into. But as He did not see the miracle that was to 
come, so He did not see what was to come out of the 
miracla After He had fed the crowd, its worldly 
enthusiasm led Him to get rid of His disciples at once, and 
to keep them from that influence by sending them across 
the lake. Then it led Him to dismiss the people as soon 
as possible, and retire for prayer to the hilltop. When 
He was thus occupied, or when He had just ended, the 
state of matters below flashed upon Him. Mark says 
graphically,* " Seeing them distressed in rowing, for the 
wind was contrary to them, about the fourth watch of 
the night He cometh unto them, walking on the sea." 
Now that word " seeing " represents something else than 
the action of ordinary sight. For John tells us that the 
disciples were twenty-five or thirty furlongs out when 
Christ came to them. Of course they were -nearer Him 
when He first remembered them, but the difference 
cannot have been great ; for we cannot imagine Him 

1 John vi. 6. * Hark yi. 48. 
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proceeding at an ordinary rate, any more than in an 
ordinary way, when they were in such straits. To " see " 
must have meant an exercise less of the eyes than of the 
mind and heart. 

But that is only the question about the power which 
enabled Christ to see ; let us rather think of the sugges- 
tion which put the thought of His followers and their 
need into His mind at the time. The passage helps us. 
The evangelist assigns as the reason, " seeing them 
distressed, for the wind was contrary." That description 
is not tautological — sajring that they were distressed 
because the wind was contrary — but logical, stating that 
He saw they were distressed, because He saw the wind 
was contrary. What the nature of the vision was — 
whether a blend of anxiety and imagination, or something 
akin to that by which the Saviour saw the world's glory 
in the mental glance of a moment, and by which He saw 
Satan fall Uke lightning to the ground, matters not in 
this connection. What we have to notice is that Christ 
had no thought of danger to EQs followers when He sent 
them out He must have felt He had dismissed them into 
the danger. He is even reported to have said ** farewell " 
to them. For Mark says,^ " After He had taken leave of 
them He departed into the mountain to pray." So that 
He was more specially committed to care for them than 
merely because they had gone forth at His command. 
The raging wind, the swift-racing waves, the quick-rushing 
spindrift, all*showed Him in the first dawn of morning 
both their position and its peril His coming to 
them was, therefore, not a mere piece of prearranged 

^ Mark vi. 46. aToro^dftcrot. 
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show, well thought out by superhuman knowledge 
and carried out carefully by Divinie power; it was the 
result of love to them, and of the action of purely 
natural faculties sharpened by that to their utmost. 

Here, then, there can be no doubt that the whole 
line of events was unforeseen by Christ, not only 
when He started, but when He had fed the thousands. 
Here, as in the previous instance, there can be no 
doubt which of the two possible explanations is the 
more apt and natural; and that Christ had in each of 
these cases to think by human power, or within the 
limits of His human faculties, only makes Him both 
real in His actions and attractive in His love. 

I have adduced these two cases in proof of Christ's 
real ignorance of the events that lay in His near 
future. I have taken them, comparatively difficult 
though they are, because no one can suspect them to 
have been composed in this special interest. 

However, if any further evidence than that which 
such cases afiford were desired, it might be foimd, not 
in isolated facts, but in classes ; for instance, in what 
might not inaptly, and for want of a better name, be 
called Christ's disappointments. Thus, when Jesus 
went forth to cure Jairus' daughter, there is no 
evidence that He expected to do anything but heal 
a girl who was no doubt very ill. But, as it turned 
out, He had not only to heal her, He had to bring 
her to life again. Many passages, again, prove Christ's 
desire for quietness in His work, and His failure to 
obtain it. For this end He retired to the Syrian coasts. 
"He entered into a house and would have no man 
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know it."^ But He evidently could not tell whether 
the people knew, or even whether they might not 
come to know. He took what He believed were 
adequate precautions — at least, the best which were 
open to Him. But He was mistaken about them ; 
they did not secure the result. For, after all His 
care, " He could not be hid, but straightway a woman 
whose daughter," etc. Similarly, when He could not 
enter Capernaum because of the extreme popularity 
of His work. He retired.* "And when He entered 
again into Capernaum after some days it was noised 
that He was in the house ; and many were gathered 
together, so that there was no longer room, no, not even 
about the door." * Two other cases * need only be 
mentioned. In the one we find that Christ, having 
cured a leper, strictly enjoined silence on him ; 
in the other He charged those who had brought a 
deaf and dumb man, whom He had cured, that they 
should tell no one. In both cases His command was 
disregarded and broken. Now I cannot think that, if 
Christ had foreseen such a result with certainty, He 
would have spoken as He did. Of course He may 
have suspected it, even strongly ; but that was by 
human power, which left room for doubt, and obliged 
Him to use the keener endeavour to gain His object. 

Akin to and confirmatory of what I have adduced, is 
the evidence to be found in some emotions which the 
Saviour showed. But for human ignorance He could 
have experienced no surprise — even as He could have 

1 Mark vii. 24, 25. > Mark i. 45. 

* Mark ii. 1, 2. « Mark i. 44, vii. 86. 
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felt no disappointment. He shows surprise at the 
conduct and fears of His parents when He says, " How 
is it that ye sought Me ? Wist ye not that I must be 
in My Father's house." ^ Again, in the account of the 
agony in the garden, He is quite astonished when He 
comes to the disciples and finds them asleep after His 
injunction to watch. ''He cometh, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, "What ! could ye not 
watch with Me one hour ? " * or, as Mark puts it, 
" Simon, sleepest thou ? " * In like manner He marvelled 
at the faith of the centurion,^ and the unbelief of the 
Jews in His own district.* Surprise explains His 
state when watched by hostile Pharisees in a 
Galilean synagogue : * " When He had looked round 
about upon them with anger, being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart, He saith," etc. Moreover, 
how could He have been harassed or provoked, as He 
often was by Pharisees and others, if He had been 
clear as to what was nearing Him ? Once, after the 
Pharisees had come to Him asking a sign from 
heaven and tempting Him, we find that ^ '' He sighed 
deeply in His spirit, and saith. Why doth this genera- 
tion seek a sign ? Verily I say imto you, there 
shall be no sign given imto this generation. And He 
left them." So surprised could Jesus be, so markedly 
emotional was He, that Keim thinks His failure and 
death due to the temper He exhibited during His 
visits to Jerusalem. 

1 Luke ii. 49. > Matt. zxyi. 40. * Mark xiv. 37. 

* Matt. vui. 10. • Mark vi. 6. • Mark ui. 6. 

' Mark viii, 12. 
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There seems then tx) be strong ground for believing 
that Christ had, as a rule, no knowledge of things future, 
even of things in the near future, and that, too, although 
He was Himself to be affected by their occurrence. 

Let us now see, however, whether Christ's know- 
ledge of men and things around Him was limited 
also. That it was is certainly more surprising, but 
capable of even more complete and abundant proof. 

Let us look first of all at the knowledge Christ had 
of men and things at a distance from Himself ; for 
that ignorance should belong to Him there does not seem 
so very remarkable, the distant in space being akin to 
the remote in titne, of which I have been speaking. 
I might bring forward a great many instances which 
would be real enough as illustrations but some- 
what vague as proofs — such as the Saviour's evident 
ignorance of the actual state of the temple till 
He came to it on His first official visit; or His 
coming from Galilee to Jerusalem when His ministry 
in the north was done, that He might gauge the 
state of opinion as to Himself, and see the attitude 
which would be taken up towards Him by those in 
authority. But let me rather cite some more 
definite cases. In John we are told^ that during 
Christ's early Judean ministry, in company with the 
Baptist in Perea, the Pharisees had already marked 
the Saviour because of His success He, however, 
seems to have had no idea of this notice till the 
rumour of it reached Him in the ordinary way. For 
John, the evangelist, who certainly had no wish to 

* Jolin iv. 1-3. 
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hide the Saviour's Godhead, or to minimise the 
miraculous, wherever his Lord had shown it, tells us, 
" When therefore the Lord knew how that the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus was making and baptizing more 
disciples than John (although Jesus himself baptized not, 
but His disciples), He left Judea." Further, the means 
by which Christ came into the possession of such 
knowledge is made still clearer to us. No one, as we 
shall yet see, was more important in the Saviour's eyes, 
as a man in whose position and work the hand of 
God could be seen pointing to Himself, than John the 
Baptist. Only when His forerunner was imprisoned 
did Christ begin His ministry in Galilee ; and when 
the Baptist was executed. He foresaw the beginning 
of what was to be His own end. Yet how did He 
come to know even these two facts, which had such 
importance for Him ? Just as any man might have 
done. For in Matthew we are expressly told,^ " Now 
when He " (Jesus) " heard that John was delivered up, 
He withdrew into Galilee ; " and again, further on,* 
" From that time began Jesus to preach." The same 
evangelist speaks in a similar manner of the other event 
also ; for he says * that John's " disciples . . . went 
and told Jesus. Now when Jesus heard it He with- 
drew from thence in a boat to a desert place apart." 
Thus, too, as Mark tells us,* the Saviour came to know 
the state of Capernaum, though He had only left it a 
few hours before. For, after He had gone apart to pray. 
His disciples followed Him, and found Him, and said, 

1 Matt iv. 12. » Matt. iv. 17. 

» Matt xiv. 12, 13. * Mark i. 87, 88. 
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" All are seeking Thea" That determined His plans ; 
He saw Himself thrust out that He might apply a 
great general principle: "Let us go elsewhere into 
the next towns that I may preach there also ; for to 
this end came I forth." Thus also He came to know 
the state of outside feeling toward Himself, though 
it lapped Him round. He had not disdained to eat 
with publicans and sinners, so the Pharisees grumbled, 
"And when Jesus heard it, he saith unto them," 
etc.^ In fine, Peter's wife's mother was ill, yet Christ 
was ignorant of it, even when in the same house 
with her, till they came and told Him. For " straight- 
way when they " (He and others) " were come out of 
the synagogue, they came into the house of Simon . . . 
and straightway they tell Him of her." * 

We have begun now to see that Christ's knowledge 
was limited in regard to events happening even quite 
close to Him. But the same rule applies to things 
happening in His presence. Surely no one, not even a 
careless reader of the Gospels, can fail to have remarked 
that our Saviour was just as dependent for information 
on the testimony of His senses — on His seeing and 
hearing, for instance — as were the ordinary men 
who surrounded Him. One is not so greatly surprised 
perhaps to hear that He did not know what 
happened behind Him. In the first chapter of John's 
Gospel we find the Baptist standing, and Jesus 
walking near at hand. The Saviour's back must 
have been toward the Baptist, as that prophet pointed 
his disciples onwards with the hint, " Behold the 

* Mark ii. 17. * Mark i. 2^31. 
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Lamb of God." For, when the two followed, we read, 
"Jesus turned and beheld them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye ? " ^ These words can only 
mean, that their eager pace soon overtook His slower 
footstep ; and. His attention being caught by the 
quick, purposeful tread behind Him, He turned to 
see who the persons were, and in genuine ignorance 
(whatever His prayers were, or His hopes may have 
been), asked what their business with Him was. He 
had not heard the Baptist's statement, and was unaware of 
it. Once again ; the story of the woman with an issue of 
blood, who touched the Saviour as He went to cure Jairus' 
daughter, is ahnost too well known to need mention. 
Everyone remembers how she came behind Him, 
how she touched the border of His garment, how she 
was made whole, and how the Saviour felt virtue had 
gone out of Him. All those around imagined He 
could not tell who touched Him ; they thought 
of only an ordinary touch. And evidently their 
thought was so far true ; for the Saviour made no 
denial He did not feel an ordinary touch more 
than they did. But, still stranger, Christ knew 
someone had been cured ; only He could not tell 
who, or of what, though the people were all 
before Him. Mark tells us that He looked round 
about to see.* Was it to read the face of the person, 
with its self - conscious joy, astonishment, shame, 
perhaps even guilt ? Still He did not find out in 
this way what He wished. His emphatic declaration, 
" Someone did touch Me," ' made tiie woman feel 

1 John i. 88. « Mark v. 30-82. » Luke viii. 46. 
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she was no longer hid, and she then confessed. 
Perhaps a similar feature, seen in the case of the ten 
lepers who were healed on the borders where Galilee, 
Judea, and Samaria touched one another, is not so 
generally noticed. Yet there too the cry for help 
must have been addressed to Him when His back 
was turned, or when the ring of His surrounding 
disciples hid outside objects from His sight, or more 
likely when actual distance made the mumbling cry 
indistinct (they were "afar ofif"). For we read that 
after He had heard their cry, '' When He saw them, 
He said imto them, Go and show yourselves unto the 
priests." ^ 

Such cases as these do not surprise one. But one 
is surprised somewhat to find that the principle seen 
in them ruled all Christ's ordinary life. He had to 
gain information as to whatever happened near, just 
as any of those who stood beside Him needed to 
do. Nay, the great mass of the information by which 
He conducted His life had to be obtained by Himself 
on the spur of the moment. He gained it in the 
ordinary way, having been ignorant of it the moment 
before. He had to watch persons and events, to notice 
what was said and done. In no other way was He able 
to guide Himself, and know how He ought to speak or act. 
The presence of two boats,' for instance, suggested an 
extemporised pulpit, safe against the pressing crowds, 
and enabled Him to call His disciples to follow Him. 
At the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, in 
Matthew we read that, " Seeing the multitudes He 

1 Luke xvii. 12-14. » Luke y. 2. 
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went up into the mountain." ^ The same writer tells us 
that, " When Jesus saw great multitudes about Him, 
He gave commandment to depart unto the other sida" ' 
Again he says that, " When Jesus came into the 
ruler's house, and saw the flute players, and the crowd 
making a tumult. He said. Give place." ' Mark tells 
that when Peter rebuked Christ, the Saviour, " Turning 
about and seeing His disciples, rebuked Peter." * Further 
on he relates in connection with the cure of the 
demoniac lad at the foot of the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, " When Jesus saw that a multitude came 
running together. He rebuked the unclean spirit."* 
Luke gives like testimony. In the story of the 
widow of Nain's son he tells us that, " When the 
Lord saw her. He had compassion on her, and said," 
etc.^ In the case of the woman bound with a spirit 
of infirmity, he records that, " When Jesus saw her," 
thus bound and bent, but expectant in the synagogue, 
" He called her and said unto her," etc.^ In the same 
Gospel we read that Christ spake a parable to those 
who were bidden, " when He marked how they chose 
out the chief seats." ® Again the same writer tells us 
most touchingly that, " When He drew nigh. He saw 
the city " (Jerusalem) " and wept over it, saying," etc. * 
And John adds his testimony to that of the others, 
for he tells us that, " When Jesus saw him " (the sick 
man of Bethesda) " lying, and knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case, He said," etc. i® Other 

1 Matt. V. I. * Matt. viii. 18. » Matt. ix. 23. 

* Mark viii. 33. » Mark ix. 25. « Luke vii. 18. 

T Luke xiii. 12, 13. « Luke xiv. 7. • Luke xix. 41. 
^^ John V. 6. 
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cases might be added, as, for instance, that type of 
which we have a specimen in the words, Christ " came 
forth and saw a great multitude, and He had compassion 
on them, and healed their sick," ^ but it seems hardly 
needful. Surely evidences so numerous and incidental 
and varied, yet in their purpose so imited and 
mutually helpful, ought to be enough to show us that, 
in those circumstances which fill the largest part of 
life for each of us, our Saviour had to dwell within, and 
act in accordance with, the narrow limits of humanity. 

It may be interesting to add a special feature to 
those other more general ones. We find, on at 
least two occasions, what seems to have been the 
necessity of searching like other people to discover 
what He wanted. In the first instance, we find that, 
after the man who had been healed of his blindness 
in Jerusalem had confessed the Saviour, and so had been 
cast out of the synagogue, '' Jesus heard that they had 
cast him out, and finding him" (of set purpose and with 
care, because He now knew the man's spiritual 
ripeness), "He said," etc.* This example, about the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt, will enable 
us to agree (with Paulus, against Strauss) in regard to 
the second case,' that the finding of the place in the 
roll of the prophet Isaiah, within the synagogue at 
Nazareth, was not by accident or providence, but by 
intention ; for the same Greek word is used in both cases. 

One other, and not less interesting fact may be 
added — that the working of Christ's human powers was 
fallible, just like ours, and that thus mistakes were 

1 Matt. xiv. 14. » John ix. 85. ' Luke iv, 17. 
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possible. We find that,^ " seeing a fig tree afar off having 
leaves, He came, if haply " (to be compared in the Greek 
with that other haply — "lest haply they faint by the 
way"*), "He might find anything thereon : and when He 
came to it He found nothing but leaves; for it was not 
the season of figs." 

What, however, appears to be more striking, when 
one considers the mission of the Saviour, is this: that 
the same principle which applies to His knowledge of 
the simplest events around Him, applies also to His 
knowledge of the spiritual state of the men and women 
with whom He had to deal Much, for their salvation, 
depended on that. Yet there even He found Him- 
self fettered, and had to obey the same limitations. 
He could not tell about the sight of the man whose eyes 
He had anointed, whether it had come completely back 
or not, because it did not depend on His power and 
will exclusively. Whether the man was healed or not, 
the Saviour had to exert Himself equally. He could not 
bring Himself to bless by halves ; yet He could not bless 
except by the man's faith. The woman healed of an 
issue of blood was undistinguishable, as we have already 
seen, from the rest of the crowd, though she had faith 
and they had none. When the four friends brought 
their paralytic fellow, Christ saw their faith and only 
then acted. The Syro-Phoenician woman had first 
to show all her faith before Christ could know 
all that He could promise or might do for her. 
Jesus was ascertaining the faith of the father of the 
demoniac boy at the foot of the Mount of Trans- 

1 Mark zi. IS. ^ Matt. xr. 82. 
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figuration when the approaching crowd induced Him to 
hasten the cure. And there is a large number of cases 
referring to mental emotions, mainly grumbling or 
questioning, which bear out the fact. As specimens, 
take such reports as " Jesus perceiving it (i.e. knowing 
it by the aid of His senses) said," ^ " Jesus perceiving 
in His spirit that they so reasoned within themselves,"' 
and, " perceiving it. He withdrew." * 

Now, if any other evidence can make clearer and surei 
the point of which we have been speaking, it is the fact 
that Jesus was not only dependent on the testimony of 
His own faculties for the knowledge He had of things 
happening around Him, but, in consequence of their 
limited range and imperfect capacity, had to use the 
evidence of others, and rely on outside sources of 
knowledge. This is clearly seen in the questions 
He puts. Of course these do not all indicate ignorance 
on His part. That, as we saw before, John expressly 
implies. And the knowledge is plain in such rhetorical 
means of attracting attention, or of emphasising a state- 
ment as, " Seest thou these great buildings ? " * of which 
there could be no doubt ; " Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ? " * where knowledge of a negative answer is 
implied ; " What were ye reasoning in the way ?"* where 
the thing is asked in order that a lesson might be learned 
in the pangs of conscious guilt and shame ; and in the 
testing of faith by such queries as these, to the Pharisees, 
" What did Moses command you ? " ^ to Bartimseus, 
" What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?"® to Philip, 

1 Matt. zxvi. 10. * Mark ii. 8. * Matt xii. 15. « Mark ziii. 2. 
• John ii. 4. • Mark iz. 83. "^ Mark x. 8. > Mark z. 51. 
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" Whence are we to buy bread that these may eat ? " ^ 
Yet what other interpretation than the desire of obtaining 
knowledge, which He needed and had not got, can explain 
such questions as, to the blind man, " Seest thou aught ? '' ' 
or to the father of the demoniac lad, " How long time is 
it since this hath come unto him ? " ^ or to the two sons 
of Zebedee, " What would ye that I should do for you ? " * 
or to the Gadarene demoniac, " What is thy name ? " ^ or 
to Mary at Bethany, " Where have ye laid him ? " ® or to 
Pilate, " Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee concerning Me ? " ^ In fact, we find the two kinds 
of questions together in the interview at Caesarea Philippi, 
and are able by their form to see the difference in the 
answer expected.® " Whom do men say that the Son of 
Man is ? " was not just a preliminary to, and means 
of starting the question which was to follow. It indi- 
cated at least real ignorance of particulars, along with the 
desire to know them, and inability in the circumstances to 
do anything else than depend on the testimony of others. 
The following question, " But who say ye that I am ? " 
shows at once by its form the answer that Christ expected 
— one opposed to the last, one for which He had left room 
by giving Himself this time no designation, such as He 
had used in the previous case. 

Now, does not this great accumulation of varied 
instances amount to positive proof that our Saviour had, 
as a rule, to depend for information on ordinary means, and 
that His knowledge was, like ours, really limited by His 
human mind ? So far from the most of His knowledge 

1 John vi. 5. ^ ^ark viii. 28. " Mark ix. 21. 

* Mark x. 36. » Luke viii, 80. • John xi. 84. 

' John xviii. 84. * Matt. xvi. 18. 
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being Divine or supernatural, the greater part of it must 
have been human, and gained as any other person might 
have gained it. So far from knowing all things, He 
became aware of even the things around, and that 
concerned Him, by the ordinary human processes. 

The weightiest consideration of all, however, arises 
from the law of development in mind and body, which is 
recorded as marking Him. " He advanced in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and men." ^ This is 
not an argument like that from His own words and 
emotions, for that argument rests on particulars more 
or less numerous. It is an argument resting on a great 
regulative principle, which is represented as being con- 
stantly present, and moulding the nature of His whole 
growth. Nay, for our purpose this argument goes further 
than one might at first notice. For if it allows that a 
certain amount of ignorance marked Christ naturally, 
even after He was full grown, then, by asserting that a 
still greater amount of ignorance once hemmed Him in, 
and that less vitality of mental power was once possessed 
by Him, it renders any objection to His later state futile, 
and involves, in the repudiation of that state, the denial 
of His real or natural humanity. 

Thus, when one reads Christ's life carefully, the 
difficulty is not to get but to avoid proof of, and to shut 
one's eyes to, His human ignorance. Meantime, therefore, 
we are fairly entitled to say, that as a rule at least, Christ's 
knowledge, like that of other men, was limited by His 
faculties, and that practically what knowledge He 
possessed He gained in the ordinary way. 

^ Luke ii. 52. 



CHAPTER II 

CHRIST'S SUPERNATUBAL KNOWLEDGS 

The main object of the former chapter was to make clear 
that our Saviour in His humanity was not omniscient, 
and that much of His knowledge — ^in fact what seems to 
have been the mass of it — was gained by the same means 
as other men around Him might have used. But we 
have yet to see if that explains all the knowledge He 
shows Himself to have had. Whether His knowledge 
were wholly due to natural powers can, of course, be 
determined only by reference to the narrative of the facts. 
And anyone who reads that, even carelessly, knows that 
it contains a residuum, which seems to imply, on the 
Saviour's part, more than the knowledge an unaided man 
could have obtained. We are therefore forced, meantime 
at least, to term that knowledge " supernatural" 

Of course we must proceed cautiously. We shall put 
aside at present, as we must consider them separately 
afterwards, all questions about our Saviour's knowledge 
of His own person and mission. Let us narrow the 
inquiry just now to what seems to be the supernatural 
knowledge He at times had of men and things around 
Him. In that way we shall be able to deal more easily 
with the subject. 

24 
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It appears to us that many of the cases, which at first 
sight seem to fall into this class, can be explained on 
purely natural principles. But, in spite of that, there 
remain a few which it cannot be denied are valid. 

For clearness in following what has yet to be seen in 
the subject, let me say that these cases are (1) Christ's 
first meeting with Peter ; (2) His finding Philip ; (3) 
His first interview with Nathanael; (4) His statement 
to the woman of Samaria ; (5) His directions as to the 
draught of fishes, ere He called His disciples to follow 
Him ; (6) the knowledge of Lazarus' death and resurrec- 
tion ; (7) obtaining the ass's colt, and (8) the upper room 
for the last passover; (9) His prediction of Peter's 
denial, and (10) of martyrdom; and (11) His pre- 
diction of the fate of Jerusalem. 

Let us proceed to examine these cases. 

1. We find Jesus saying to Peter,^ as that apostle is 
led forward by his brother Andrew, " Thou art Simon 
the son of Jona : thou shalt be called Cephas." Now it is 
not the latter part of the statement that is remarkable, 
but the former. The latter part of it might have J 

been the result of shrewd character-reading; specially 
so in this apostle's case, seeing that his rugged 
features doubtless set forth hie rock-like and strong 
though irregular character. In fact, this explanation 
seems hinted at in the very expression, for we read that 
" Jesus looked upon him and said," etc. But the former 
part of it is remarkable, and beyond the power of any 
such explanation. 

One sees what the impression on Peter was meant 

^ John i. 42. 
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to be, and feels some of it in reading the words. 
For of course Peter's name, Simon, was what Christ 
could not, as a mere man, have come to know at 
that time. If He had heard the name from the lips of 
Andrew on that first night when they stayed together, 
and had recognised the person by some characteristic 
description which had been given, Andrew would not have 
been deceived, nor would he have allowed his brother 
to be imposed on by such unworthy methods. Even 
if we should suppose that Andrew had incidentally 
given the information, and, thinking it unimportant, 
had forgotten he had done so ; and even if we admitted 
that Jesus, being quick witted, had noticed the statement, 
had mentally seen its possibilities of usefulness, and had 
used it when the time came, yet we must see that 
the Saviour also needed in that case to be sure that 
Andrew had forgotten what he had said, and must have 
been conscious that, whether the process were worthy or 
not. He at least ran a great risk of being discovered and 
discredited. In fact, power thus gained could not have 
been kept up ; and a person using such methods, even 
if these had not been discovered, would never have 
secured the love or kept the esteem of people as Jesus 
did. If in any way Jesus had learned the name in 
Galilee before coming south (or later, from Andrew), He 
might have created by these words a cheap and un- 
worthy impression, but would have acquired no real or 
lasting ascendency ; His influence would have been tem- 
porary or waning at the best, and would never have 
produced in men the fruits of which it afterwards 
showed itself capable. 
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« 

Both Jesus on the one hand, and John and Andrew 
on the other, had the official testimony and the guidance 
of the Baptist to one another — the guidance of a finger 
pointed, and of the words,^ " Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world ! " the guidance 
guaranteed by the message direct from heaven,* " On 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, the same is 
He that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I saw and 
bear witness." Would it then be imnatural to suppose 
that both to assure Jesus that He was being guided to the 
right man, and to give Peter evidence of a kind such as 
his two friends had got, that this new, untried person was 
all they had been hoping for, and one to whom he might 
give himself up freely, this supernatural knowledge was 
let in on Christ's ignorance ? The thing seems likely, 
since this came for the purpose of His mission, and in 
circumstances where His human power could not aid 
Him. In fact. His powers of self-guidance for such 
objects wer^only coming into experience. If that were 
so, the Saviour must have recognised that this influx of 
special knowledge suited, and consequently was sent for, 
this particular end. 

2. Let us now pass to the following verse,* where 
something similar is seen in the case of Philip. Here we 
read that Jesus "was minded" (JiOeKriaev) "to go forth 
into Galilee " ; that is, He had made up His mind for it, 
and allowed nothing to hinder Him in carrying it out. 
Then, having found Philip, who was of Bethsaida, the 
town of Andrew and Peter, He called that man to follow. 
To b^in with, we have a note of express intention on 

> John i. 29. « John i. 38. • John i. 43. 
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the part of Christ, instead of the vague, irresolute waiting 
seen before ; as if the aid imparted to Him on the previous 
occasion, or some other now conveyed, had given Him 
confidence in Himself. The Saviour is represented as 
having made up His mind to go to a certain district, 
after which He did a certain work there. Now, what led 
Him to form this intention of going north to Oalilee ? 
If Andrew and Peter had told Him of the ripeness of 
their fellow-townsmen, and of this special one among 
them, even their statement would have been a slim 
foundation for the strong, undoubting resolution He had 
formed, and on which so much rested. But there is no 
evidence that He relied on anything they had told, nor 
even that they had told anything He could have relied 
on. The evidence seems, in fact, all opposed to that ; 
the wording almost implies that He went contrary to 
their will Possibly they did not wish to leave John, 
even though they wished to become attached to Himself. 
The tone of the passage gives no hint that anyone 
had pointed to the line of procedure He followed, or that 
the rest approved of it. The impression left with the 
reader is that the whole originated in a determination 
reached by the Saviour individually, and that it was one 
of which he was willing, nay, was compelled, to assume 
the whole responsibility. Most likely it was one 
which surprised His followers, and did not command 
their sympathy. It was opposed by them, till the 
firm expression of their Master's will overcame all 
objections. 

This being clear, we get some light on the second 
part of the narrative — the finding and calling of Philip. 
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If matters were as we have suggested, it seems implied 
that Christ had said nothing to the others at that stage 
about His object, and that they had said nothing to Him 
about Philip or his ripeness ; if, indeed, Philip, though a 
townsman, was known in his spiritual feelings to Andrew 
and Peter. In fact, it seems that Christ had no idea of 
His object Himself. There is no indication that these men 
had said they wished to remain beside John ; and Jesiis 
never showed the least desire to draw men away from 
John to Himself, rather the reverse. The passage says 
simply, when it tells of His initial resolution, that 
He had made up His mind to go to Galilea It does 
not particularise Bethsaida. That He went to that 
town may have been due to the disciples, or it may not ; 
but in the first instance His only thought was of Galilee 
in general. Now it does not seem as if that idea was 
roused by the hope of finding other prepared souls in 
Galilee ; it seems that these were rather to be expected 
in John's neighbourhood. Yet if we look at the way in 
which the two parts of the statement are put together, 
we see that, in the writer's mind at least, they were con- 
nected together ; that he thought the obtaining of Philip 
was the fruit — the reward — of the resolution to which 
Christ came that day. Thus we have to ask ourselves 
whether the discovery of Philip was in the Saviour's mind 
when He started for the north country. Surely not. 
It seems rather that Christ again followed the same 
guidance which had been given Him the day before, and 
that that explains the firmness of His decision, as well 
as the direct initiative He took in the matter. It 
seems that His resolution was the result of super- 
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natural impulse, but of an impulse which left its own end 
and application vague at the time, and which appealed 
for an obedience possible only by faith. Indeed it looks 
even more like the removal of Christ Himself than of His 
disciples from the Baptist's side. It would appear as if 
a finger directed Him thence that He might rely on His 
own power, instead of on that of the Baptist. And Philip 
was the reward of obedience to it. The obedience made 
this clear, that followers were not to be obtained simply 
by means of John, or success by depending on John, but 
in Christ's own right. So we conclude that we can take 
the passage only as it literally puts the matter. We 
must hold that Jesus had no idea more definite when 
He started than that of going to Galilee, and that 
by some means or other He had decided when they came 
there to go to Bethsaida, and had set His heart on 
Philip. Let us try, then, to find out what could have 
decided Him, and what made Him so sure of Philip. 

First we may be reminded that there need be no difli- 
culty as to the meaning of the word "find." The word, as 
we have seen, implies (p. 18) no accident, but care and 
effort, according to a formed intention. Christ found 
Philip, because He wished him rather than any other. He 
must have made up His mind, therefore, as to the man's 
fitness, at a stage earlier than that in which He entered 
the man's presence. He did not come to His decision 
after any interview with the man ; indeed there ' is no 
hint of it, and therefore no right to assume it. What 
led Him to be so sure, then, in seeking the man, and to 
speak with such undoubting authority ? It may be said 
that most likely the disciples would have spoken of 
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their townsman and his fitness, but that does not 
explain Christ's resolution; because, for Him to have 
relied on that only, would have been to rely on 
a broken reed, and to have become a mere tool in their 
hands, moulded by them rather than moulding them. 
Now Christ never let His work out of His own hands. 
As in the case of the apostolate. He called imto Him 
whom He would. Sometimes Christ called men to Him 
simply to test them, to make them show if they were 
right and ripe or not : He called some, like the rich young 
ruler, whose heart He knew, and some of whose state 
he was wholly ignorant, like the man whose answer was, ' 
" Suffer me first to go and bury my father." At other 
times He called men He had never spoken to, like Levi, 
but whom He knew to be ripe. So here He called 
Philip. That He should have called this man was really 
no more than that He should have sought him. He 
went straight to him. He did not call him only to test 
him, perhaps to be refused and so dishonoured before the 
new, untried disciples. The Saviour called Philip, as one 
who would respond, and whom it was worth while to 
seek. 

Now what gave Him that assurance ? The statement 
of His disciples might go some length in giving Him a 
partially reliable accoimt of the man's condition, but 
this neither could be enough to trust for calling as a 
disciple one who was to be an apostle, nor could it give 
assurance in regard to the answer which His command, 
as that of a wholly unknown, unaccredited person, would 
receive. Here I think we find help from the first part of 
the passage, and from the explanation we have already 
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found of that. Apply to it what I may call the law of 
suggestion, which we see operating in the cure of the 
blind man of Jerusalem.^ Jesus saw that man sitting by 
the roadside, and was passing without remark, not because 
the man made no appeal — the man was an incarnate appeal 
— but because action was dangerous and unwarranted 
by any evidence. When, however, the apostles put 
their ignorant question, " "Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he should be bom blind ? " Christ saw the 
need of a miracle, for He saw its effect — " that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him." * He recog- 
nised 6od*s will in their suggestion. Apply this prin- 
ciple to the passage we have been examining. Then it is 
clear any words the disciples may have uttered about 
Philip might have implied suggestion, even though they 
conveyed no authority. 

Let us go back, then, to the first half of this incident. 
There we see that the Saviour started under the influ- 
ence of a resolution, in which no man at least shared, 
and for which there was no apparent reason, though it 
was markedly clear and strong. The resolution, coming 
as it did from superhuman sources, could justify itself 
at first to others only in the very general way of 
stating Galilee as its terminus. As Christ went forth in 
faith because of it, He believed His way would be made 
plain, and that the reason would be shown, both why He 
was sent away from John and why into Galilee. He 
believed God would not fail, and dishonour Him before 
His raw disciples. So if their account of Philip came 
then — and I cannot help thinking it did ; because what 

^ John iz. 2. * John ix. S. 
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was more natural than for the disciples, if they found 
Christ vague, to tell Him of their town, its people and 
their ripeness, or even for them to put that forward as a 
natural and an interesting topic — Christ could not fail 
to see in it God's response to His faith in starting, and 
the reason why His Father had sent Him into Galilee. 
He was not to depend on John for disciples, but on 
His Father's providence. And in seeking the first of 
them He believed God would work in the heart of Philip 
a conviction corresponding to that which had caused Him 
to come, such a conviction as would lead Philip when 
claimed to respond. Here then was knowledge as truly 
supernatural as in the former case, though of quite a 
distinct type. 

3. A similar case follows when Philip brings NathanaeL^ 
There can be no doubt that Christ had never 
met this man, and was wholly unacquainted with him. 
What knowledge of his history Christ shows. He shows 
not only before the disciples, but to them directly. It is 
impossible in this case to entertain the supposition that 
He had derived mf ormation from them, and was imposing 
on the man. 

From the way in which the interview between 
Philip and Nathanael is introduced as a preface to the 
meeting of the latter with Christ, we cannot doubt that 
it gives the key to the new-comer's character, and that 
the knowledge of it is regarded by Christ as the means of 
getting at the man's heart. The knowledge was like that 
already noticed in reference to Peter ; it was given for 
its own special purposa 

1 John L 45. 
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Kathanael had met Philip's express personal 
testimony with incredulity, or at least with doubt- 
ing wonder. Not that he had no wish for the 
Messiah ; one must imagine the reverse of him, as a 
friend of Philip; one cannot but imagine that he was 
likeminded to the man who went straight to him with 
the news. But he saw difficulty in the case, and would 
not act dishonestly. When his soul was not convinced, 
he could not say he was satisfied, even though the object 
was that which he most wished. As one who desired 
the conviction, which could only come by personal 
experience, he accepted Philip's invitation — Come and 
see. And he got such an assurance as they all, Philip 
included, seem to have had akeady. When he came 
into view the Saviour at once took the first word 
of discourse, and said to the others around Him, " Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile ! " Nathanael 
cannot have been far off; for, though the words were 
spoken to the disciples, they were cu^cepted and answered 
by, as probably they were really intended for, the man 
himself. He rather resented what was said. It might 
conceivably be a sneer at himself because of his doubt. 
Eagerly the heart of the earnest man must have searched 
the words of Christ to see if he were misjudged. 
Astonishment filled him, for in this knowledge of him 
was an experience he could neither deny nor explain. 
He asked in wonder and with lingering doubt, " Whence 
knowest Thou me ?" Now, what faith the man had at this 
stage was weak, for it rested on miraculous knowledge 
only, and Christ wished to strengthen it ; He wished to 
have it (and perhaps that of His other disciples also) 
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resting on His moral power. Accordingly, He showed this 
man that He knew him further back, and more intimately, 
than even his friend Philip did; for He had seen him 
under the fig tree in prayer. He had known and judged 
him then. He had not misunderstood his honest words, 
" Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? " He had 
interpreted these, and had judged him by his earlier and 
more characteristic position of spiritual need ; so now He 
did not sneer at this man as a religious doubter, but 
received him as a spiritual inquirer. Only He wished the 
man to understand that this miraculous knowledge which 
He had of him existed for the immediate purpose of 
inducing faith, and that the moral evidence appealing to 
his deepest needs would be more convincing and satisfac- 
tory. He wished to bring out that His grace would 
eclipse His mere knowledge and power ; it would draw 
the man's eyes and keep his heart by its attractions. He 
wished the inquirer to see that he was as graciously as 
thoroughly known, that the best view and not the worst 
was taken of him, and that the desire was to help, not to 
criticise him. Christ wished this man to see that the 
knowledge He had of him was for the sake of moral effect, 
was in order to produce faith ; though faith was not to 
be allowed to rest on mere wonder, but was to found itself 
on moral conviction. And this conviction was to come 
when an even greater wonder was made plain, namely^ 
not Christ's knowing him, but his knowing Christ ; not 
supernatural knowledge of man, but miraculous knowledge 
of God ; a wonder not of power but of grace. 

Christ thus pointed to this knowledge as superhuman ; 
at the same time He indicated that it was something not 
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to be abused. At best it was a proof only to young and 
needy faith, and a means to something far better. Christ 
showed what this knowledge was to Himself by indicat- 
ing what He conceived it should be to Nathanael and the 
other disciples — not the rule of life, but for exceptional 
circumstances ; not common, but rare ; given and taken 
only with a view to conditions more spiritual and lasting. 

Here, then, there must have been a real vision of 
Nathanael under his fig tree, along with a full know- 
ledge of his conversation with Philip ; nothing else will 
satisfy the narrative. 

4. Let us now pass on to the next occasion, which 
cannot be understood without presupposing still this 
supernatural knowledge on Christ's part. 

We read that the Saviour said to the woman of 
Samaria,^ "Thou saidst well, I have no husband: for 
thou hast had five husbands ; and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband." Here the question is, how did 
Christ come to know the number of this woman's 
husbands ? Her character He might have seen in her 
air or gait, her dress or manner ; but as an utter 
stranger He could have had no information about her 
husbands. The effect produced on the woman was un- 
mistakably the same as that left on Nathanael in similar 
circumstances. The woman's wondering word,* " Come, 
see a man which told me all things that ever I did," 
corresponds exactly to Nathanael's question, "Whence 
knowest Thou me ? " * She too regarded the knowledge 
Christ had of her as, on one point at least, supernatural 

So we ask how or when that knowledge came to 

* John iv. 17, 18. • John iv. 29. » John i. 48. 
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Jesus. The conversation He began, and the request it 
contained, cannot but be taken as hand fide in the 
simplest sense. He rested because He was weary; 
because He was thirsty He asked drink. There is no 
sign that at that time He knew the spiritual development 
matters would take. If we go further back we find that 
He had started on the journey which led Him through 
the city not by any wish of His own, but because of 
the feelings of others towards Him. He had heard that 
the Pharisees had come to know that He was making more 
converts than even the Baptist, and on that account He 
felt constrained to leave Judaea. "He must needs peuss 
through Samaria," because it was on the direct route north- 
wards to His destination, Galilee. There is no sign that 
He had this supernatural knowledge till He uses it ; there 
is no source visible by which it came; yet He seems to 
have had it by the time He began to speak to the woman 
about her husband; there seems no other reason for 
introducing the topic. Most likely, then, when she tried 
by general statements and questionings to avoid His aim 
of leading her to life eternal, the knowledge was imparted 
to enable Him to convince her, and He at once recog- 
nised the use to which it might be put. He was guided, 
and she was convinced. 

5. Let us now pass on to a similar case, but one found 
outside John's Gospel.^ 

The case is that of the first miraculous draught of fishes. 
In it superhuman knowledge was certainly displayed. 
Nothing else will enable us to understand how Jesus 
could tell experienced fishermen where to cast their nets 

^ Luke ▼. 5. 
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in broad sunlight, after an unsuccessful night's fishing. 
Peter, as well as James and John, knew the lake and its 
possibilities welL Yet, though Peter had already heard 
Christ's wonderful word as to himself, though he had 
already seen more than one miracle by Him, and one 
at least that closely touched himself, he felt as he had 
never felt. The superhuman element had never been so 
emphatic and clear in his view. " Depart from me," he 
cried ; " for I am a sinful man, Lord ; " ^ and the wonder 
of his friends was evidently as real as his was. In him 
and them Christ gained His object by means of the 
impression thus produced. 

Christ had seen the use and object of the superhuman 
knowledge given Him as to the shoal of fishes. He 
wished to withdraw these men. His followers, from 
their ordinary fishing that they might become fishers 
of men. The step was important and difficult. It 
must be taken in such a way that they should never 
repent of it. The trial was great, for Peter had a 
household, and John and James a home. The sacrifice 
was real, in a worldly ^'ay perhaps greater for the two 
latter than for the forKier, though Peter does not fail 
to let us see afterwards that he had felt it too. At 
anyrate, the Saviour aimed at producing the impression 
which enabled them to follow Him. When they 
followed they came with the enthusiasm of a faith 
and hope which could not be overturned, because it 
was born of convictions deeply rooted in their own 
personal experience. He drew them on, and they went 
after Him to become fishers of men. 

' Luke V. 8. 
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Let us now proceed to consider the passages which 
show the possession of supernatural knowledge bj Christ 
towards the end of His life. 

6. As the first of these cases, let us take Christ's 
knowledge of the death of Lazarus.^ In the account 
there is distinctly implied the possession of a super- 
natural knowledge guiding the Saviour. 

There is no evidence that Jesus left Jerusalem to be 
far from Bethany, where Lazarus died. Bather, we see 
from the preceding narrative ^ that He had been com- 
pelled to flee for safety. The Jews " sought to take 
Him, and He went forth out of their hand." He had no 
part in the decision. As a fact, it was contrary to His 
desires. But there was nothing to keep Him in the city, 
and as no signs yet appeared of His betrayal, He had 
to take refuge from the malignity of His enemies by 
flight. 

The first intimation He got that Lazarus was ill, 
was by the special messenger whom the sisters sent. 
Though He had gone away ignorant of what was to 
come, no sooner was the message delivered than He 
showed the possession of supernatural knowledge. At 
once He recognised that though there had been no reason 
to remain, there was now reason to return. The claim 
that was made upon His love was providential and from 
God. But then He had the choice of going back and at 
once restoring His friend, or of waiting till he should 
die (if that were to be) and then restoring him. Without 
hesitation He chose the latter ; nay, on the spur of the 
moment. He decided for the latter. He foresaw the 

^ John zi. ' John x. 89. 
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death and the use to which He could put it ; He felt love 
constraining His action, even though that action ultimately 
involved His own deatL 

He decided to allow Lazarus to die. Now, the 
authority implied in aUowing another to die was as re- 
markahle as the right to go to a voluntary death Himself. 
However, the superhuman knowledge was something 
distinct from this Divine authority, and of course inferior 
to it. The supernatural knowledge was simply the con- 
fidence, shown after two days, that Lazarus was dead. It 
could not have arisen out of the symptoms mentioned in 
the message, else the disciples might have known it too. 
Yet Christ had no doubt of it; He spoke confidently. 
The assurance He had about the coming miracle was, of 
course, quite a different matter, and represented merely 
His faith in God. 

We must read the fifth verse of the chapter, " Now 
Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus," as an 
explanatory parenthesis in brackets ; then the word 
" therefore," which begins the sixth, becomes explanatory 
of the fourth verse. Because the illness was for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified, 
John adds, giving Christ's intention, " Therefore Jesus, 
when He had heard that Lazarus was sick, abode at that 
time two days in the place where He was." 

We infer, then, that the fundamental idea in Christ's 
mind was that the illness of His friend was to be for the 
glory of God, and that the Son of God might be glorified. 
We infer, too, that along with that more general idea there 
was communicated in the circumstances the knowledge 
that in two days Lazarus would die. The second of 
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these interpreted the first, and gave it special meaning 
for Christ. He saw in it the intimation that, in the 
first instance at least, God intended death for this man. 
But in the appeal made by the two sisters, His love 
recognised a providence which modified that view, for it 
pointed by faith to the man's resurrection, and opened 
out in vista the most wonderful way of glorifying God. 
So our Saviour did not here enter on His line of action 
merely because of love to the man ; for that would have 
prompted the prevention of, rather than the recovery 
from, death. He entered on it because of the \'iew He 
took of the best way of glorifying God in the circimi- 
stances. The knowledge of His friend's death, which, as 
we have seen, was specially given, became by this means 
practical and helpful. No explanation of it is suflScient 
which supposes it arbitrary in the imparting and used 
only for parade. By it the Saviour felt entitled to enter 
the stream of death with the assurance that He had His 
Father's approbation of the time He had chosen. 

7. Let us now examine the incident of the ass's 
colt, which is foimd in connection with our Lord's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. How did our Lord 
know of the beast? how was He able to indicate the 
means to procure it? The answer must be, I think, 
that He knew supernaturally. 

Matthew and John ^ imply as their view that Jesus 
sent His two disciples on this mission in order to fulfil 
the prophecy ,2 " Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion ; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee : He is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding 

^ Matt. xxi. 5 ; John zii. 14, 15. ^ Zech. ix. 9. 
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upon an ass, even upon a colt, the foal of an ass." If 
that be so, the act was an act of faith on the Saviour's 
part ; while the supernatural knowledge given was God's 
authentication of the act by which His Son identified 
Himself in the eyes of all as Messiah. 

The knowledge can hardly on any supposition have 
been natural Even if the ass and colt had belonged to 
a pilgrim who was known to have passed earlier, yet the 
knowledge of where the beast would be found, and, above 
all, of the conversation consequent on finding it, must 
have been specially given. To suppose Christ said to 
Himself that on such an occasion no pilgrim would refuse 
Him, is a theory too vague to account for even what it 
touches ; whilst it leaves wholly unanswered the question 
as to how Christ foreknew the place the ass would be in, 
as well as the subsequent conversation with its owners. 
For Him to have secured the result by deliberate 
arrangement, delicately hid and thereafter questionably 
used, would have been not only foolish but deceitful. If 
the knowledge could not be inferred, and was not matter 
of mere prearrangement, then it must have been the result 
of supernatural information given to confirm His desire 
that the prophecies concerning Him should be fulfilled. 

8. Another case presents points of very remarkable 
likeness to the one we have just been considering, and 
admits of no different explanation. This is the incident 
of the finding of the upper room for the passover, which 
is related by all the three synoptists,^ The peculiarity 
there had its origin in Christ's desire to hide from Judas 
the meeting-place for the supper, lest the betrayal should 

1 Matt. xxTi. 17-19 ; Mark xiv. 12-16 ; Luke xxu. 7-13. 
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be before the right time. In the former case the diffi- 
culty was to see how Christ knew where the ass would 
be standing, that the owners would be at hand, and how 
they would speak and act In this case the difficulty 
is to see how Christ knew that His disciples would meet 
that particular man bearing water — men bearing water 
being so common that evening, because the feast was at 
hand ; besides, that man must be a servant, who would 
lead them to a householder, willing to give his upper 
room to their Master. It may be true that, as a rule, no 
householder would have refused his guest-chamber to a 
pilgrim for such a purpose; yet there were those in 
Jerusalem who would have refused theirs to Christ 
Further, we must observe that Christ preferred his 
request not in His character as a pilgrim, but as Master 
and Lord. It may have been important for the peace 
of the supper talk that the master of the house should 
be a believer; it may be that he was one, known to 
Christ though to no one else. Still, after He inferred 
that this man's servant would be out on the night's work, 
and that the master of such a servant would be employed 
preparing his house for the occasion, how could He know 
that His disciples would meet the servant of the right 
man — a believer, and yet the owner of a house which 
Judas would not suspect ? Frearrangement is here out 
of the question. Neither had there been time, since 
Judas had agreed with the priests about the betrayal, 
for Christ to have arranged with this person, nor 
could there have been any opportunity for it. In fact, 
Christ had no choice in the matter, but was forced 
to make the arrangement by the indiscreet question 
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which His anxious disciples put in the presence of Judas ; 
and to help Him at that moment He received the know- 
ledge He used. Their astonishment is hinted at, or rather 
the wonder of the whole thing is expressed, when we 
are told^ that the disciples " went forth, and found as He 
had said unto them." The knowledge was imparted to 
enable Him to rule His death, to choose its hour, and go 
to it without compulsion. Most probably the house- 
holder who recognised Christ as Master was already a 
secret disciple, but this knowledge which the Saviour 
had of him and his actions was supernatural. 

9. Nor can we attach less than supernatural value to 
the prediction which Christ uttered as to Peter's denial. 
His statement,^ '' Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath asked 
to have you that he might sift you as wheat," may 
have been just one way of stating His perception of the 
evident and confessed difl&culties Peter felt in facing his 
Lord's death. The contrasted phrase too, " But I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not," may have 
been, like the predicting of Lazarus' resurrection, an 
assurance rising out of mere faith that God heard 
His prayer. But that He could say, even with His 
knowledge of Peter and of what was about to happen 
to Himself, " Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny Me thrice,"* could not be the result of mere 
calculation or observation. 

I do not dwell on the- matter of the cock-crow, but 

^ Mark xiv. 16. 

' Luke xxii. 31, 32. The if/uis may refer to all the disciples. But 
that the Saviour had Peter specially in view becomes clear from the 
following phrase," ** 1 made supplication for thee" [vepl (roO), 

' Mark xiv. 30. 
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I emphasise the isolation of this case from that of the 
ten others, and the preparation in it for dealing effectually 
with the character of this remarkable man. The facts 
in regard to Peter point not to a general truth deduced, 
as in the case of the others, from a mere principle, such 
as, " I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered abroad,"^ or " All ye shall be offended in Me 
this night,"* but to a special vision of the future of the 
man and of his detailed action in it. 

10. There are still two incidents which remain to be 
dealt with. These belong to what was as yet the somewhat 
distant future. The former of them comes suitably after 
the last case, for it refers to the martyrdom of Peter :' 
" When thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hand, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not." The words refer plainly to some- 
thing far off. But John says* they referred to the 
manner of death Peter was to die. "Now this He 
(Christ) spake, signifying by what manner of death he 
(Peter) should glorify God." The thing, therefore, can 
hardly be a mere inference from the law of place in the 
kingdom according to merit ; nor can it imply simply that 
to be greatest in the kingdom and sit next the Master the 
apostle must be baptized with his Master's baptism. The 
statement is too definite for being a mere inference. Still 
less was it suggested by the general thought, that because 
the Master was hated His followers would be hated also ; 
for that principle applied equally to all of them, and 
contained nothing distinctive of any one. These words 
were, in fact, like the other prediction as to this apostle, 

1 Mark xir. 27. ^ Matt. zztL 81. ' John xxi. 18. * John zzi. 19. 
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special, and calculated to tell on him increasingly. As 
with all genuine prophecy, their meaning is not so clear 
beforehand that the fulfilment would be either hurried 
or prevented by it ; still it is so put that the fulfilment 
could be clearly recognised by John afterwards. To 
Peter the saying must have been a mystery of hope, 
till the hour arrived when it became a word of 
comfort. 

11. The other allied case is that in which Christ 
foretells the fall of Jerusalem.^ The passage is quite 
simple. It has no reference whatever to the end of the 
world; but its language is too special to allow us to 
look on it as a merely ideal statement of judgment, 
about to come on a half-crushed people, from the iron 
hand of Rome. " The days shall come upon thee, when 
thine enemies shall cast up a bank about thee," — very 
unUkely, when the surroundings of the city are con- 
sidered, — "and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, and 
thy children within thee; and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another ; because thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation." If these words are Christ's 
— and they bear no trace of being the evangelist's post 
eventum description of the affair — we can have little 
doubt that Jesus had had vouchsafed to him a vision 
of the fate of the holy city. As it stands, the picture 
impUes prophetic, ie. supernatural knowledge. 

So far as our judgment goes, these eleven cases com- 
prise all those in which our Lord indicates the possession 
of any supernatural knowledge as to men and things 

^ Luke xix. 43, 44. 
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around Him. Their type, however, is, for my purpose, 
more important than their number 

First of all, it will be noticed that they do not belong 
to John's Gospel exclusively. Most of them do, but 
some are mentioned in the synoptists likewise, whilst one 
at least is altogether peculiar to these three first Gospels, 
but related by all three of them. Thus the type of case 
we have been considering cannot be got rid of by any 
easy-going repudiation of the Fourth Gospel It is quite 
inaccurate to say, like Keim, that the synoptists differ 
from the fourth evangelist in preserving strictly the 
limits of Christ's creaturehood. But it is just as mis- 
leading, if not so inaccurate, to say with Horton that if 
we had had only the Fourth Gospel, we would not have 
known of any development in Christ's mind. 

The second thing I notice is, that Jesus gave no 
evidence of the possession of supernatural knowledge, 
except by the practical use He made of it. Had it not 
been for what we saw in the previous chapter, the 
possibility might have been entertained that He had a 
large store of it in reserve. But in view of what we 
saw, we are shut out from looking on these eleven cases 
as a few rarely manifested specimens ; we are bound to 
believe them solitary or singular instances, inbursts of 
light on the usual darkness of true human nature. They 
were quite exceptional, therefore, and so for each there 
must have been a valid reason to be found in its circum- 
stances. 

This leads us to notice, in the third place, that this 
supernatural knowledge had a suitable practical end to 
vindicate it on every occasion in which it was used. It 
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either effected something otherwise impossible, or secured 
something quite uncertain. Christ recognised the aid and 
its purpose. As a help, it was purely incidental ; its 
use was quite transient. Christ never overvalued it 
because it was rare, but He felt He was not entitled to 
neglect it when given. The vindication of His possession 
of it is the use He made of it. He had, as we saw already in 
the case of Nathanael, a more wonderful knowledge — one 
that impressed Him, and, as He thought, should impress 
men too, more deeply. By this supernatural knowledge, 
moreover, He could impress Peter, and Nathanael, and 
the woman of Samaria, and the disciples by the 
lake of Tiberias in the beginning of His ministry. 
By it He could impress Peter, as well as the rest of 
His apostles, towards the end. Nay, He found guidance 
and help by it Himself. At first, when He was untried 
and inexperienced, it confirmed His actions ; and at the 
end, when staggering under the load of responsibility 
borne by His frail humanity, it upheld Him. To Him 
it was as a sacrament from heaven, whilst He occupied 
Himself among the details of His great calling. 

Apart from the three last cases which were noticed, 
the other eight instances divide themselves between the 
beginning of Christ's public life, when He was untried 
Himself and without repute of men, and the end, when 
so much trembled in the balance and depended upon 
what He did, when the cunning and hatred and power of 
men were arrayed against His holy purpose. As we have 
seen, the object of the information they imply is clear by 
their position in the history. Nor is it difficult to see 
the meaning of that which was given in the other 
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three cases. The effect of the repeated sayings about 
Peter is not doubtful ; and it is easy to understand that 
if the account of the destruction of Jerusalem — then not 
so very far off — had been less definite, it would scarcely 
have received from a prejudiced public the credit to 
which it was entitled, or have impressed them in favour 
of Christianity as Christ Himself desired. 

The object, then, of such supernatural or prophetic 
enlightenment is an ample answer to Strauss' statement 
** that He (Christ) should be acquamted with the most 
trivial details, with the adventitious history of obscure 
individuals, is an idea that degrades Him in proportion 
to the exaltation of His prophetic dignity." The super- 
natural knowledge Christ possessed came for the occasion, 
and was used by Him for special ends, through the 
recognition of what it was fitted to carry out in con- 
nection with His aim. 



CHAPTER III 

CHRIST'S APPARENT SUPERNATURAL KNOWLEDGE 

We have seen that the supernatural knowledge which 
enlightened the human ignorance of our Lord was 
small in amount, seldom given, and even then only 
for the practical needs of the moment. We have, 
in fact, admitted only eleven cases of it. But on 
many more occasions in His life Christ seemed to 
have it. These instances we must now deal with. 
We shall see that they may all be disposed of more 
or less easily in another way, a way that is more 
natural, and I think almost more wonderful — by the 
marvellous perfection of Christ's spiritual faculties. 

Before taking any cases in illustration of what is 
meant, let us examine a text which will enable us to 
understand this remarkable power of Christ. In it we 
shall find the fountainhead of His knowledge of men 
spiritually, and the clue to His treatment of them. 

We read that when Jesus was at Jerusalem,^ " many 
believed on His name, beholding His signs which He did. 
But Jesus did not trust Himself unto them, for that He 
knew all men, and because He needed not that anyone 
should bear witness concerning man " ('jrepl rod avdpdnrov 

iJohnii 28-25. 
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— not a man, or men, or even these men merely): ** for He 
EQmself knew what was in man" (iv r^ avdpomfp — 
generic knowledge by means of principle). Here we 
see that Jesus had a comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
view of human nature, and that to Him it appeared a 
thing tainted by evil, even rendering men quite unreliable. 
Further, we see that this conviction was such as enabled 
Him to gauge men, and act discreetly towards all whom 
He met Both these points appear from the passage 
quoted. But illustration of them might be found in 
the statement which our Lord made to Peter when 
that apostle tempted him to avoid the death of the 
Cross : ^ '^ Get thee behind Me, Satan ; thou mindest 
not the things of Qod, but the things of men." In 
Christ's view, it seems as if to be just like other men 
meant to be kin in state of soul to Satan rather than 
to Grod. And by the aid of this view He was able 
to judge His apostle unerringly. 

Now this knowledge is not said by John to be super- 
natural If it had been a mere piece of information, 
furnished to Jesus as part of His outfit spiritually, it 
would not have been any real aid ; for, in order that it 
might be applied correctly to every case, supernatural 
guidance would certainly have been needed. The 
varieties of form, and the deceptive colouring in which 
human evil wraps and hides itself, would not other- 
wise have been penetrated. The tool might have been 
good, but the hand would have lacked strength and 
skill, and the wrist flexibility, in using it The 
knowledge spoken of in the text was, however, gained by 
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a long and painful experience, and so became convictdon ; 
it grew on Christ, and constantly remained with Him ; 
it gave proof of its correctness increasingly. By it 
Christ was kept from reasoning on wrong lines in His 
constant need of judging men. By it He was led safely 
through the deceitful intricacies of current religious 
profession. 

Christ's deep and clear experience, which thus grew 
up with, and became part of Himself, was the source 
both of the opinion He formed about human nature, 
and of the expertness He showed in judging the 
character of men. He gradually attained to settled 
convictions as experience widened and ripened, and 
with these came the skill to apply them. He sat 
for thirty years with His eyes open as the world 
passed by, and this was the result. He had not 
lived in vain, when He was sure men needed to be 
saved. He was as eager to work for that as He 
had been when only twelve years old; but now, at 
tbiity, He was fitted for it. 

It is true some of Christ's expressions seem to indi- 
cate that He took a less severe view of human nature 
than that one of which I have been speaking would 
imply. To Him the people were also like sheep without 
a shepherd. They were to Him as much an object of 
pity as of blame. They bad been grossly misled by 
those who ought to have known better. He saw those 
learned in the law imposing burdens hardly to be borM« 
but refusing to lift their little fingor to lighten tbd0i». 
He said,^ ''They are blind guides," but He sddsii 

1 Matt XT. U. 
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" and if the blind guide the blind, both shall fall into a 
pit" So He pitied the common people, and in a 
measure exculpated them. He condemned the Pharisees 
with 'Hhe greater condemnation/' because they neither 
entered in themselves nor allowed others to do so. 
Only, the people were not less in need of a Saviour, 
even if less culpable. They could not be relied on, 
just because they had such degraded hearts. In this, 
Gkdilee and Jerusalem were alike. Thus, though Christ 
pitied the common people, He never forgot their need ; 
He had not else been able to pity them. He kept 
Himself right, because He guided Himself by principle ; 
He interpreted men by manhood. What was natural 
was not good, was corrupted and twisted by the sin 
which was in it. Only what was of Divine origin was 
good. If the fruit were bad, the tree must be bad, 
and must be made good ere the fruit would be good. 
Christ never expected goodness in the wrong place, 
or mistook what it implied when He met it. He 
never expected to gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles. 

Now it was this knowledge which Christ had of human 
motives, and this skill which He had in analysing them, 
that enabled Him to do a great many things, which, 
to our dulled conceptions and imperfect spiritual powers, 
appear the result of supernatural knowledge. 

Let us turn to this class of incidents, and see how 
they show that careless reading is responsible in some 
cases for the misunderstanding of the passage ; but that 
in other instances the mistake is due to forgetlulness of 
that wonderful blend of intellectual perception and 
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spiritual appreciation, which, as we have just found, was 
so strongly marked in Christ 

1. We read as' to the infirm man at Bethesda, that 
** Jesus saw him lying, and knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case."^ We have only to 
mark that the statement is not made that Jesus knew 
the man had been thirty-eight years an invalid, or even 
that Jesus came to know that. The text refers only to 
the fact that Jesus came, by what He saw in the man 
before Him, to know that this person had been ill a 
long time If this information had been supernatural, 
there is no reason why it should not have contained the 
exact number of years. Then it would have influenced 
all present. But the knowledge which came was meant 
to influence Christ and not others. He looked and was 
touched, just as when the ten lepers cried to Him. The 
knowledge of the man's long illness came by the look, 
and the pity roused by that caused Him to heal the 
man. 

2. We read that when Jesus was sending out His 
disciples. He said,' " When they persecute you in this city, 
flee into the next : for verily I say unto you. Ye shall 
not have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
Man be coma" When this passage is carefully read, 
there is seen to be no room in it for assuming super- 
natural knowledge. The statement was nothing more 
than the result of Christ's observation, and of His 
judgment on the things around It had reference to the 
things which He and His disciples had in hand, and 
none whatever to His "coming again." It makes no 

1 John Y. 6, s Vatt x. 23. 
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mention of the Saviour's second coming. The source of 
the error is in the closing words. Their vague sound, 
indistinctly understood, has misled many. Christ was 
referring simply to the time at His disciples' disposal, in 
connection with the work for which He was sending 
them forth. They were not to be the only workers ; 
He Himself would not be idle. They were not to 
replace Him, but to multiply His presence; for the 
scattered multitudes and numerous villages of densely 
populous Galilee had not all been visited thoroughly. 
So we read/ as soon as Christ finished His charge to 
them, that *' it came to pass when Jesus had made an 
end of commanding His twelve disciples. He departed 
thence to teach and to preach in their cities." By 
combining the accounts in Matthew and Luke, it is 
natural to infer that Jesus had really returned before 
the others. His command, then, meant only that the 
district was so populous, and the labourers were com- 
paratively so few, that the preachers must not delay 
over towns which were manifestly hostile and stubborn, 
but must hurry on ; for the work of salvation had to be 
finished as far as possible, and the greatest possible 
number had to be prepared to benefit when the time was 
come. 

3. The case of Zacchaeus,^ is best understood by means 
of the spiritual ripeness of the Saviour, and the wonder- 
ful power of perception which, as I have said. He had. 
There is no difficulty in understanding that Christ knew 
this man's name by means of the bystanders. He 
certainly could have learned it in that way, and 
^liatt. xi. 1. '^^ '^' 1- 
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Zacchseus could scarcely have told that He had not 
learned it thus, even if it had come supematurally. 
So that, in such a case, there would have been no prac- 
tical result of the communication. Besides, the remark- 
able thing in this incident is not Christ's knowledge, 
but His use, of the man's name. The grace of the 
words was their marvel The spirit of them was touch- 
ing and not merely wonderful, was moving instead of 
paralysing. The name enabled the man to believe he 
was addressed, and caused the crowd to realise it also. 
But though the crowd felt, it did not sympathise ¥rith/ 
what Christ did. In fact, the motive which induoed 
the evangelist to insert this incident in his record ia 
nothing else than the purpose of showing how much 
remained still to be done, although the end was fast 
coming near : public opinion was not leavened yet^ and 
had even failed to grasp, much more to sympathise vdth^ 
the Saviour's spirit. The evangelist aimed at showing 
the orowds and the disciples to be alike inappreoiative 
of the love which was seeking those who deserved it 
least yet needed it most And Christ's tact in address- 
ing even this man by name lent efifect to His grace in 
oalling him and vdnning him. 

4. We read in Luke,^ that as Christ taught in the syna- 
gogue! there was present a man with a withered hand ; 
and the Pharisees with the scribes watched Himi whether 
He would heal on the sabbath day, that they might find 
how tp accuse Him. But, it is reportedi '' He knew tbeif 
thoughts, and said," etc. What wonder that He knew 
their thoughts ? The wonder would have been if He bad 

^ Luke vL 7, 8. 
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been able to remain ignorant of them. The policy of 
these men had for a long time been no secret from Him. 
Just before this He had found clear enough evidence of 
their watchful bitterness. He saw what they desired to 
do, And what they thought to prove against Him. The 
place and dress of these men marked the class they 
were of, and their faces told the story of what He knew 
to be their aim. The very question by which they 
betrayed themselves to their critio is reported : ^ " They 
asked Him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
day ? that they might accuse Him." He knew what they 
meant by this question inside the synago^e, just as He 
did by their action outside it. For, as the same Gk)6pel 
goes on to relate,^ the Pharisees went out and took counsel 
against Him how they might destroy HinL " And JesuS, 
perceiving it, withdrew thence." To read these men was 
for Him no more difficult in the one case than in the 
other. 

What happened on this occasion we can understand 
by what is related on another, where we read' that 
a great reaeonii^ arose among the disciples as to which 
of them should be greatest; and» it is said, "when 
Jesus saw the reasoning of their heart, He took ft 
little child." The expression, *' when Jesus saw/' really 
states the method by which the knowledge was gained ; 
and the phrase, '' reasoning of their heart," implies 
plainly something different from what would be expressed 
by ** reasoning in their heart." The latter, made visible 
to Him by gesture, tonci aceetit, expression, beoame the 
former. So Christ came to know their feeling, not by 

^ Matt. zu. 10. > MaU. zii. 14. * ImU it. 46, 47. 
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intuition or hearsay, but by the testimony of His senses. 
The knowledge was psychological rather than super- 
natural. 

5. Once when our Lord went by invitation to dine with 
a Pharisee,^ and sat down to eat without first washing 
His hands, we are told that as soon as the Pharisee 
saw it " he marvelled that He '* (Christ) " had not first 
washed before dinner. And the Lord said unto him/' etc. 
In this case the Pharisee's wonder may have revealed 
itself in words ; there is nothing to exclude that, though 
the language does not quite state it. Almost certainly, 
however, the feeling would, as in the last case, show 
itself in gesture or facial expression. And the quick, 
comprehensive mind of Christ, always so just in its view 
of the situation, could not fail to understand what was 
meant, whether He had omitted intentionally or unin- 
tentionally the process of washing. 

6. On one occasion^ we find that, after Pharisaic 
emissaries from Jerusalem, who had come to Jesus, had 
been answered according to their folly, by having an 
undisputed text of the Old Testament quoted to them. 
His disciples, afraid He was not fully aware of the effect 
He had produced, came to Him, saying, " Knowest Thou 
that the Pharisees were offended when they heard this 
saying ? " But He indicated neither surprise nor ignor- 
anca He did not in His reply rest His knowledge on 
what He had seen in their faces or gestures, or on what 
He had heard them say, but on the application of a 
great general principle, which He saw covered the case. 
By a blend of psychological and spiritual power. He was 

^ Lnke zi. 87. ' Ufttt. xv. 12, 13. 
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able to give as His reply the comment, " Every plant which 
My Heavenly Father planted not shall be rooted up." 
This knowledge was due to a combination of spiritual 
and intellectual powers, applying that great principle of 
grace, which was the counterpart to Him of man's sin, 
and helplessness, and need. His comment really flowed 
from His experience of men and their badness, and from 
His view that goodness could come only from God, seeing 
it was not naturally in any man. 

7. We read ^ that Jesus was sitting in a Pharisee's house 
at meat, when a woman, a sinner, came with an alabaster 
cruse of ointment, and, standing behind Him, wept. 
His feet were wet with her tears, and she wiped them 
with her hair ; after which she kissed and anointed them. 
"Now," says the narrative, "when the Pharisee which 
had bidden Him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, 
This man, if He were a prophet, would have perceived 
who and what manner of woman this is which toucheth 
Him, that she is a sinner. And Jesus answering said unto 
him," etc. To suppose here that Jesus had any super- 
natural knowledge of the state of His host's heart would 
destroy the simplicity and glory of the whole. Christ 
had felt, as He teUs us in the verses following,* the lack 
of courtesy which His host had shown Him in not 
giving Him water with which to wash His feet ere He 
sat down to the feast as an invited guest. But He had 
said nothing about the matter, in His meekness never 
placing any personal claims or interests before those of 
His work. The woman, when she came in and stood 
behind Him, seems to have seen His unwashen, dusty, 

1 Lake vii. 89, 40. > Yer. 44 ff. 
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hot feet, stretched out nearest to her, at the foot of 
the table, next to the door, and she was at once impressed 
by the extreme discourtesy of the treatment He might 
bear it; she could not. At once she set herself to 
rectify it. Having the will, she found a way. She did 
what she could.^ Her tears began to fall, and they soon 
suggested the plan. The Saviour, though invited, wad 
little noticed, so that she could safely linger and carry 
it out. She was finishing when the Pharisee observed 
her. But when he saw he can scarcely have avoided 
feeling some twinges of conscience over the treatment he 
had ofiPered his guest. The feeling, however, cannot 
have been deep, or honourably faced ; for at ouce hd 
attempted exculpation. This woman was a sinner ; what 
right had she to do as she had done, if this man were a 
prophet ? Would He have permitted her to act, if He had 
been a prophet 7 He could not have known she was a 
sinner, or He would not have accepted such tribute from 
her ; so He could not be a prophet And if He were 
not a prophet, why should He have been treated with 
any respect ? He had been invited as a guest, on the 
understanding that the popular opinion, which ranked 
Him as a prophet, was true. If it were not. He might 
have seen the misunderstanding, and ought to havt 
refused. Now that the mistake Was dear, there need 
be no regrets about water not having been offeted. 

But Jesus' skill in reading the human heart comes out 
by the way in which He read this sinful man, whose oo&« 
science though hampered was at work« He knew that the 
proud Pharisee was wincing under the rebuke implied la 
the woman's action. He saw that the man, to defend 
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faimself, would shift the blame, and alter his view of his 
guest. He saw that the man had never got any good 
from Him, had no real appreciation of Him, and had no 
expectation of any blessing from Him. The man had 
expected some worldly honour, and perhaps some more 
than worldly help, by inviting this popular person to his 
house. He was glad Christ had been humbled and 
proved an impostor. He was glad he was not humbled 
himself, but was able to vindicate himself to himself. 
Christ ** answered " him ; that is, Christ met the whole 
spiritual situation. He gave up, not the woman, but the 
Pharisee. He proved Himself prophet, and more than 
prophet. As He stood facing them both. He made an 
analysis of His host's heart — perhaps unconsciously; 
wit^ consummate skill He laid the half-clear hypocrisy 
of it bare; whilst, at the same time. He vindicated 
and extolled the lowly love of the penitent, believing 
woman. 

6. We find three cases massed together,^ which are 
intended to show by thdr connection how much our 
Saviour needed this blend of intellectual perception 
and spiritual appreciation in order to gauge and sift 
men. As Christ and His disciples pass, the first of 
three mea offers himself thoughtlessly. Jesus had 
not called him; the man had offered himself 
ig&orantly, therefore, as (%rist saw, impulsively. 
He was desired by Jesus to think of the Jot, the 
spiritually outcast lot, of those who elected to follow 
Him as master; and he was th^eby invited to face 
Mid aooept it lor Christ's sake. His response, what- 

1 Lnks iz. 67 ff. 
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ever it might be, — and it is pretty clear what it was, — 
became thereby at least intelligent, and symptomatic 
of lus real condition. 

To test the second man, Christ said, ''Follow Me." 
But the answer which at once sprang forth showed 
by the inconsistency of its two parts what the man's 
state was. Christ's words had made no real impression 
on his heart. He had not felt them to be a command 
on him ; Christ was not master in him. He was 
not willing to put the following of Christ first, for 
in him Christ had not the first place. He was not 
fit to follow, and had no right to the name of 
disciple. 

The third man showed his unfitness even more clearly. 
He came making his profession and request unasked. 
Nay, he had seen the obligation involved, and there- 
fore had spoken ; but he wished, so far as he was 
concerned himself, to avoid it. And this man too, 
Christ condemned by the statement of a general 
principle : *' No man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God." For 
this man had offered himself, not like the first, through 
impulse and in ignorance, but that he might shift 
the responsibility for his action on Christ. He 
desired to be an exception to the general law which 
he admitted. Christ's word made that plain, and the 
man became his own judge. 

9. In the course of His Galilean ministry, when 
Christ had been casting out devils,^ we find that the 
Pharisees began to assert among themselves that He 

^ Luke XL 17. 
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did it by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. Then we 
read, " But He, knowing their thoughts," etc. Now, 
was this knowledge superhuman? I thinjc not. The 
accusation was simply that He employed black magic, 
and had great skill in the use of it — such skill that 
the very prince of the devils was subject to Him. But 
what accusation was more likely to be made by a 
people who believed universally in such arts and feared 
them, yet in many cases tended to seek their aid and to 
practise them ? Moreover, after all the Pharisaic devices, 
this was the only resource left to the enemies of Christ. 
They could not deny Christ's miracles, but they would 
not admit these to be of God. The works, there- 
fore, must be of the devil, and similar to those of the 
popular, though religiously discredited, sorcerers. The 
explanation was weak, but it seemed possible. Above 
all, it had this great recommendation — it was even 
more capable of condemning Christ than of explaining 
His works. Of course the Saviour could not fail to 
know that this was one of the explanations most likely 
to occur to them, and to be alleged in the circum- 
stemces. He saw how it suited alike their purpose 
and their prejudice. They had no other line in which 
to seek an excuse to defend themselves and defeat 
Him ; so He needed no one to tell Him of it, only half 
veiled, and kept from Him lest He should tear it to 
pieces with a word; just as He needed no one to 
help Him when He saw fit to speak and expose the 
flimsiness of its pretence. 

10. Some such combination of powers as I have 
been already alluding to enables us to understand 
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better that somewhat peculiar passage ^ in which we 
are told that the seventy returned i^ain rejoicing, 
and saying, " Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us in Thy name," and He said, ** I beheld Satan fallen 
as lightning from heaven." The description given 
reminds us of that which is found in the account of 
the Temptation, where we read that the devil showed 
Christ all the kingdoms of the world and their glory 
in a moment of time ; of that other passage, where 
we are told Christ, on the hilltop, saw His disciples 
toiling at the oars afar off in the storm ; and of that 
pskssage where the Saviour declared He saw Nathanael 
under the fig tree ere Philip called him. The phrase 
seems to describe the impression made on Jesus. It 
tells how the thing, whatever it was itself, appeared 
to, and made itself known in His human mind. The 
actual vision of the thing was impossible, if for no 
other reason than that the faculties of the Saviour 
were truly human, and therefore really limited. The 
mental vision, which is described, was without doubt 
real, and the impression adequate, as if it had been 
produced by facts which were the literal counterpart 
of the feelings. Yet what was seen was an ideal; 
what was felt was real in idea and representative 
in fact. 

The vision was in this case suggested by Christ's 
spiritual penetration and appreciation, and by that 
imaginative power which is inherent in faith as " the 
proving of things not seen." Christ had sent His 
disciples forth after expressly endowing them with the 

^ Lake z. 18. 
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power, whose reality had caused them such wonder. 
But He was not astonished at that which caused them 
such astonishment. He had fully expected it, had in 
fact been sure of the result, else He had not so 
plainly expressed it when He made His promise to 
them. His certainty as to what had taken place, 
His assurance in bestowing the power, came from the 
conviction that He Himself really bad it, that He 
Himself had won it. He had seen Satan fall like 
lightning to the ground. His own first miracle, all 
His miracles, His own preaching of the gospel. His 
very right to preach the gospel, were the fruit of this. 
For the meaning of His work in standing fast, and 
specially of triumphing in the Temptation, was just 
the deposition of Satan as a spiritual power. His 
faith roused the vision, because He knew the real 
value of His own work and self ; He had faced the 
tempter, fully aware of the stake ; He lived in the 
assurance that His moral victory had its perfect 
value with God ; His gospel was the fruit of that, 
and His miracles were the evidence of it which confirmed 
His gospel. 

11. Christ's knowledge of Judas Iscariot does not 
necessarily contain anything supernatural. It was 
true that Jesus '' knew from the beginning them that 
believed not, and who it was that should betray Him ; " 
but the former, or general part of the statement, was 
only the result of such power in the Saviour as I 
have been speaking of — a power which we have seen 
Christ possessed from the beginning of His ministry ; ^ 

> John ii. 25. 
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whilst the latter or special part of it was only the 
special application of that to this case by means of 
the guidance which the Old Testament was able to 
yield. It was not difficult for Jesus to see what would 
be the end of that apostle who did not ring true at heart 

12. A somewhat difficult case at the beginning of 
Christ's ministry can be explained only by the action of 
these same powers.^ But these powers are here seen to 
be guided by a general principle. For we read that after 
Jesus had successfully preached in Samaria, He went forth 
into Galilee, " For Jesus Himself testified, that a prophet 
hath no honour in his own country. So, when He came into 
Galilee, the Galileans received Him " (instead of received 
Him not, as we should have expected, and as He did), 
" having seen all the things that He did in Jerusalem at 
the feast : for they also went unto the feast." It seems at 
first sight as if the passage were self -contradictory. But 
we may assume that the paradox was too plain not to 
have been intended, and that the author has his expla- 
nation, if only we saw it. Besides, a difficult must 
always have preference over an easy reading, because it 
is the more unlikely to have • been chosen ; and we are 
not entitled to seek any alteration of the text till a 
meaning is impossible. 

Now, when we look into this passage, we find that 
what is stated is that Jesus went from Samaria to 
Galilee, with a principle fixed in His mind and 
prominently occupying His attention. He taught it 
by the way to His followers; for He desired that 
they might not be surprised when they met in His own 

^ John iv. 44, 46. 
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country, what He had made up His mind to expect, 
namely, a less favourable reception than among strangers. 
Doubtless He had derived the principle, just as He 
derived His knowledge of the betrayal, from the Old 
Testament. It was to Him a general truth, which applied 
to Himself as well as to others, the more so when He re- 
flected on the state of the human heart and its disposition 
towards Himself. To Him, as yet young in His ministry, 
it was, however, a mere principle, the limits of whose appli- 
cation He had not had occasion or opportunity to explore ; 
it was to Him a mere theory, the reality of which He had 
to learn in later experience, slowly and with bitterness. 
Here, then. He was mistaken. He was not rejected as He 
had expected ; He was received with open arms ; for the 
people all knew of the miracles He had been doing when 
in the capital at the feast, and expected more of them. 
These were the very miracles which had roused in the 
pilgrims a kind of faith, though one which Christ did 
not misunderstand ; for He had refused to trust Himself 
to it He saw the momentariness of it, the ignorance 
which was bedded in the heart of its excitement, and the 
perverted, carnal expectation out of which it arose ; for 
" He knew what was in man." But He had not expected 
to find the outer surge of the same wave still turbid in 
Galilee. In mapping out His immediate future there. 
He had expected the very opposite of that which met 
Him. Still He was not deceived, though He was 
mistaken. He knew what the men at heart were, and 
that His principle was still true. So it is immediately 
added,^ " He came therefore again into Cana of Galilee, 

^ John iv. 46. 
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where He made the water wine." In Cana He could 
catch up the thread of the past, and attach ELimself to 
the last indication God had given of His presence, ere 
new guidance should be vouchsafed.^ 

These instances which have been dealt with appear to 
me to be the most remarkable of those in which the 
knowledge Christ displajs of men or things around Him 
seems supernatural, without being so in reality. They 

^ It may not be unsuitable to give some reason for adopting this 
explanation. 

There are two alternatives — the first that irarplt means here Judtea 
merely, the second that it includes Galilee also ; for Jesus was bom in 
the one district, and reared in the other. 

The former implies that Jesus was taught by His ex]^)erience in Jerusa- 
lem, and perhaps also in Perea, to apply to Himself the principle He here 
announced, and that He left Samaria expecting in Galilee a more fayour- 
able reception than had been accorded Him in the south— just such an 
one as, in fact, He got. But to that there are several objections. First, 
it does not appear as if there had been anything in the reception at 
Jerusalem, or in the attention bestowed on Him by the jealous Pharisees 
when He was in Perea, to warrant the idea that He had no honour among 
them. The fact holds good whether we use the word "honour" in its 
natural meaning, or as a synonym for spiritual success. For Nicodemus, 
at least, and the many baptisms in Jordan are as significant as the atten- 
tion He had attracted. Second, this argument puts Galilee outside 
Christ's conception of His xarpit ; though, according to the Gk>spels, one 
is inclined to regard Him as looking on it, rather than Judsea, in that 
light. Third, the contrast of Jud»a as Tarpls with Samaria and Galilee 
unitedly seems unnatural ; and fourth, this view yields no explanation 
why Jesus went back to Cana. 

The other alternative represents the Saviour as speaking of Judsea and 
Galilee unitedly under the name xarpls, and makes Samaria the contrasted 
district. According to this view, Jesus expected the same treatment as in 
Jenisalem and Perea. In that He was disappointed, for the people were 
at least united, friendly, and demonstrative. But though the second, 
third, and fourth of the objections above stated are thus avoided, the first 
is left still unmet. 

That reduces me to the conclusion that Jesus regarded Galilee as His 
own locality, and that He hero uses of it the word xarp/f, though as a 
Jew He, of course, recognised His connection with the whole laud. 
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supply, certainly, illustrations of the principle by which 
any others which exist may be also explained. 

Let us now go on to consider how far, on certain 
occasions, the Saviour, looked at in the light of this same 
combination of powers, can be r^arded as responsible 
for the efiPect of certain acts — for instance, for the per- 
mission which He gave the legion of devils to enter into 
the swine at Gadara,^ and the permission to Judas, ''That 
thou doest, do quickly," ^ as well as the subsequent suicide 
of the betrayer. 

In the former case we are entitled to assume, if there 
is no evidence to the contrary, that Christ had no idea 
of what would happen after the devils entered the swine. 
But to imagine that He was careless of the contingency, 
because it was in His Father's hand, or that He supposed 
there would be no result, or a result that was not harmful, 
is a view not to be for a moment entertained. He must 
certainly assume responsibility for the mischief that was 
done, even if He did not know beforehand the shape 
that it, as the outcome of His own action, would take. 
He could not fail to feel that it would be placed on 
Him, as indeed it was, by the men of the district, when 
they " besought Him to depart out of their coasts." 

We have, then, to face the question of the authority 
which enabled Christ to SLCt in the matter as He did, 
when He granted the request of the demons. He is not 
freed by mere ignorance of the exact effect produced by 
the entry of the evil spirits into the swine. It seems 
that Christ's motive — by which He stands free — was 
His intention of completing on these hardened natives 

^ Mark v. 18. - John xiii. 27. 
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the effect of His miracle. The double miracle on the 
demon-possessed man and on these swine was intended 
to make known to the degraded people of the eastern 
coast of the lake their own value in God's eyes as 
human beings. He who taught that a man is better than 
a sheep, and made the worth of men the foundation of 
His gospel, desired to let them see that God did not 
agree with them in preferring beasts to men, or riches to 
love. He desired them to see that He had not felt to 
their townsman as they had, who manacled him, and 
let him live in tombs ; not because the man was fierce 
and dangerous, but because they did not love him. 
They did not feel thankful the sufferer was restored, but 
rather grumbled that they had lost their swine. So this 
calamity was sent by God — allowed in God's providence 
— to bring home to these men, in the only way they 
could feel, the view He had of man's worth, and the 
degradation of their own hearts, evidenced by the 
absence of even that good feeling which ought to 
have been natural to them as men. 

Apart from this, it would be hardly right to lay the 
responsibility on Christ's Divine right, for Christ acted 
here not omnisciently and as God, but within human 
limitations and as Saviour. He either desired, that is, 
prayed for this particular effect as in his view suitable, 
or prayed for and expected such an effect as would help 
His purpose. The thing was God's doing, but it was 
certainly according to Christ's will, and done to serve 
His aim. The highest interests of the kingdom warranted 
the occurrence, but the responsibility is shared and 
accepted by Him who gave the providential power for 
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such a result upon the swine, and not borne only by 
Him who permitted the demons to enter them. God 
followed up the words of Christ, vindicating the motive 
as well as the right of His Son when He completed the 
effect His Son desired. 

The second case — the case of Judas — presents less 
difl&culty, but is far from easy to make clear. The 
words, " That thou doest, do quickly," are not a command 
in regard to a thing, but as to its method ; they indicate 
not only knowledge of the thing to come, but also that 
the heart of the person about to do it is beyond hope of 
recall. Of course these words' led on really to the 
suicide, because they led up first of all to the act of 
betrayal. They let the betrayer see he was known, and 
made him hasten to carry out his aim. When he saw 
Christ had yielded Himself up willingly, the remem- 
brance of these words forced on him the conclusion, 
" I have betrayed the innocent blood." Still, though 
they led to the knowledge and sting of guilt, they did 
not lead to the guilt itself. Now the former is God's, 
the latter man's. Christ roused the former in God's 
name, but He did it only because — He could not have 
done it unless — the man had already assumed the guilt. 
Naturally enough, Christ saw the man's guilt. He could 
infer the coming misery. But, even from such a passage 
as, " The Son of Man goeth, even as it is written of 
Him : but woe unto that man through whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed I " ^ there is no evidence that Christ had 
any further knowledge in the matter. 

It is in view, then, of all we have seen concerning 

^ Matt xxvi. 24. 
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Christ's knowledge of the spiritual aspects of men and 
things, that we must interpret the statement which the 
ignorant disciples made : ^ '' Now speakest Thou plainly, 
and speakest no proverb. Now know we that Thou 
knowest all things, and needest not that any man should 
ask Thee " (to tell what he desires in his heart to know) : 
" by this we believe that Thou camest forth from God." 
In this passage we have, doubtless, an instance of the 
wish being father of the thought. The disciples argued 
to Christ's omniscience from His Messianic calling and 
His Divine mission, about which He had spoken. They 
thought not only that the Messiahship necessitated the 
Divine mission, but that they found proof of the Mes- 
siahship by being able to see in Christ, as a sign of 
Divinity, some supernatural knowledge They shared 
the popular idea seen in Nathanael and Simon the 
Pharisee. The former was struck by what he thought 
the supematuralness of Christ's knowledge ; and the latter 
thought ommscience a feature necessary to Christ, but 
lacking in Him, for the authentication of His mission. Of 
course Nathanael erred in his estimate, as Christ showed 
at the time. The Phaiisee erred by mingling his fancy 
about the knowledge he thought a prophet should possess 
with his prejudice as to the contempt and separateness 
he imagined a holy person ought to feel, and even show 
for a sinner. In lus case too we see what value Christ 
attached to the idea. Omniscience did not mean to the 
Saviour what it meant to men. It was like the supreme 
glory of heaven ; not a thing to be snatched at, but legi- 
timately won ; not an object of ambition, but a means 

^ John xvi. 80. 
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of blessing and service. He had laid it aside to take up 
His humanity, enclosing Himself in the blank walls of 
a slowly widening human nature, which permitted at 
the best but a glimpse of heaven's blue above. One 
does not wonder, then, that those who crucified Him 
for the blasphemy of claiming to be the Son of the living 
God thought they had found in the absence of super- 
natural knowledge, or, as they imderstood it, omniscience, 
on His part, a proof of the falsity of His claim. When 
they mocked Him, one of the ways they adopted was : 
"They blindfolded Him, and asked Him, saying. Pro- 
phesy, who is he that struck Thee ? " ^ They could not 
imagine such helplessness, or that, coming to save others, 
Himself He could not save. Yet it was as impossible 
for Him to tell their names, as to make bread for 
Himself when hungry during the Temptation, or to 
come down from the Cross and deliver Himself by 
legions of angels. 

The disciples seem to have been rather confused on 
the subject In their inmost hearts they doubtless 
desired Him to be omniscient, and identified that with 
the occasional gleams of supernatural information which 
He showed. But in ordinary life, when they acted 
unreflectingly, they seem to have been under the im- 
pression that He saw and knew just as they did them- 
selves. That we see from the way in which they speak 
on the occasion when the woman afflicted with an issue 
of blood was healed. Jesus declared that someone had 
touched Him. They seem to have been irritated at 
what appeared to them the folly of His words. The 

^ Luke xxiL 64. 
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people were thronging and pressing, so that either He 
was ignorant of that, which was unlikely, or He could 
not be expected to know who the persons were. When 
Jesus was going to raise Lazarus, Martha said,^ " Lord, 
by this time he stinketh: for he has been dead four 
days ; " whilst, in response to His question, " Where 
have ye laid him ? " the crowd had answered quite 
naturally, " Come and see."* John the Baptist's disciples 
treated the Saviour in the same way, for, after their 
master's execution, " they came and told Jesus." And 
when the elders of the Jews came to our Lord beseech- 
ing Him to heal the centurion's servant, they added the 
explanation,^ — though Jesus lived in the same town, — 
" He is worthy that Thou shouldest do this for him : 
for he loveth our nation, and himself built us our 
synagogue." The facts regarding the Saviour were, it is 
evident, not yet fully enough before His disciples for 
them to be able to form an accurate theory of His know- 
ledge. They inclined to one extreme or another accord- 
ing to the mood, but could not see how to account for all 
the facts. Thus, to show their error in judging Him by 
this standard. He had to deal with the matter indirectly, 
as in the case of Nathanael and Simon the Pharisee ; not 
by saying they were right or wrong in their theory, but 
by showing them what a poor thing after all omniscience 
in Him would be, as a ground for their faith. With a 
direct touch of loving irony He asked, " Do ye now be- 
lieve ? " * and then added, as comment on the query, " The 
hour cometh, yea, is come, that ye shall be scattered 
every man to his own, and shall leave Me alone." This 

^ John xi. 89. ' John xi. 34. ' Luke vii. 5. * John rri. 31. 
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was all that omniscience in Him could have done — fore- 
seen their failure, not prevent it. That was all the worth 
of faith if it rested on His omniscience ; it would fail on 
the first trial. 

We have come, then, to see, in the course of our 
investigation, that omniscience was a thing to which 
Christ attached no value in the matter of salvation. 
In fact, He looked on it not only as unnecessary, but 

even as hurtful and crippling. For His purpose the 

» 

knowledge He had was far superior. It was for Him 
flexible, apt, natural, easily adapted to, and not need- 
ing to be revealed for, special occasions. Yet it was 
absolutely reliable. It enabled Him, with the certitude 
bom of experience, to testify to men ; and because of its 
certitude and of its grace, it became a perfect ground 
of faith. 

Of course there remains the difficulty that, though 
Christ had this combination of powers from the begin- 
ning of His public ministry, it was not a preventative 
against error. That, however, did not imply any mistake 
on His part as to spiritual things or their issues. 



CHAPTER IV 

CHRIST'S DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 

We have come to the conclusion that, whilst Jesus had, 
on a few special occasions, such a knowledge of men and 
things as cannot have been less than supernatural, the 
most of what He knew was acquired within the limits, 
and simply by means of. His human faculties. How- 
ever, we have still to inquire whether any part of His 
knowledge was of a more special character ; whether 
it was Divine rather than merely superhuman ; whether 
it came by His being God, rather than from the 
Godhead. 

Already we have seen a hint of something like that in 
His conversation with NathanaeL There, in bringing 
out the imperfection of mere supernatural knowledge 
as a foundation for faith, and pointing forward to some 
better thing. He said,^ " Ye shall see the heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man." Now, undoubtedly, the knowledge 
He referred to in these words was that of Himself and 
His work as Saviour. 

He made this, however, clear in His interview 
with Nicodemus.^ There He distinguished between ra 

1 John i. 61. = John iii. 12. 

7« 
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inrovpdv^a and rh twiyeui. The "epigeia" refer clearly 
to earthly things in their spiritual aspects. They are the 
needs of the human soul, as these might be known to 
itself. Christ indicates His view of them when He says 
to Nicodemus, " Art thou the teacher of Israel, and 
understandest not these things ? Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, We speak that we do know and bear witness of 
that we have seen. ... If I told you earthly things, and 
ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you heavenly 
things ? " ^ When we inquire as to the " epourania," or 
heavenly things, we find that the Saviour did not refer 
to " things which it is not lawful to utter." They were 
not mystic things, which could not with any adequacy 
be expressed in human language. They were not con- 
sidered by Christ to be unfit for human consideration, or 
unprofitable to ordinary men. Eather, they seem, like 
the mysteries of the kingdom, to have been things which 
men unaided never could have reached, but which, if 
revealed, they were quite able to appreciate. Christ 
looked on them as things belonging to another sphere 
of life, to another order of affairs, one totjJly different 
from that in which man lives, or of which he has any 
idea. In His view they belonged to the heavenly world. 
In fact, they marked and embodied the life belonging to 
it — a life as different from ours as heaven itself from 
earth, and as exalted. Strauss puts the distinction with 
essential correctness when he says epigeia are communi- 
cations connected with the new birth, epourania the 
more difficult things of heaven, especially the announce- 
ment of the Messiah's destination to a vicarious death. 

1 John iii. 11, 12. 
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The epourania, Christ thought, are so diflferent from our 
ordinary ideas, and so characteristic of the place of their 
origin, that no mere man is able to rise to them. They 
need to be brought down; they can be brought down 
only by one who has had experience of them, belong- 
ing to their sphere and possessing its life. A mere 
man is only of the earth ; he savours the things which 
are of men. His views, aims, tastes, and conduct, are 
just those of the mass. The whole is of a piece. As 
John the Baptist witnessed of himself,^ a mere man 
even a prophet, can give only what he has received, 
can give truth that is at the best but fragmentary 
truth not in its position among other truths. But if he 
who is of the earth is earthy, and speaks of the earth 
after its fashions and standards, then He who comes 
from above is above all — above all He left, perhaps; 
above all He came to, certainly. He who belongs to 
heaven knows the things of heaven ; they are innate ; 
therefore, when He comes from heaven, He can bear 
witness accurately to what He has seen and heard. 

Now, Christ believed Himself to stand alone among men 
as the means of communicating this knowledge. Men might 
attain to and teach " earthly things," but " no man hath 
ascended into heaven, but He that descended out of 
heaven — the Son of Man which is in heaven." ^ Men can 
obtain a knowledge of the life of heaven only through 
One who has been, who is, there; who has its life 
throbbing in His veins, and its ideas and sympathies 

1 John iii. 27, 31. 

' John iii. 13. The last clause of this verse not being so well supported 
by MS. evidence, it may be well to point out that the argument does not 
rest on or even need to use it 
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dominant within Him. Only One, said Jesus, was thus 
qualified. 

Consequently, according to Christ, His own qualifica- 
tion for treating of " heavenly " affairs was His Divine 
pereonaUty. Hia mission was to give the life by which 
they were known. No mere man could ever have reached 
the ideas this life embodied, that it was founded on and 
guided by. But because He was what He was. He 
began with it, and possessed its ideas and tastes. Not 
even an angel could have spoken of it as He did, in 
whom it was eternally existent. An angel's province 
was the occasional communication of merely supernatural 
information. Now the epourania meant far more than 
the mention of any single or isolated fact, however 
great. These heavenly things were a whole system of 
thought and feeling, of aim and method, in short, of life 
which could be brought by none but Him who had 
it in Himself, in whom it stirred as His own life. The 
earthly things might be taught by the Holy Spirit apart 
from all else ; but the heavenly things which Christ 
taught were original in His own person and on His 
own lips. He never regarded His knowledge of them as 
an incidental flash, whose occasion passed, leaving the 
darkness only more intense. Such knowledge, merely 
supernatural, could come to any man. Peter received 
it as really as his Lord. But Jesus believed His 
knowledge of heavenly things was primary and not im- 
parted. It was neither gained by experience nor given 
to opportunity ; even though experience may have cleared 
or expanded it, and opportunity may have opened up the 
way to its fully defined consciousness. It implied no 
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miracle of mere power, but one of grace, as He had 
already hinted. It was not a scrap of superhuman 
information, but in essence and principles the very mind, 
the complete mind of God Himself. 

The things which Christ included in the epourania 
become clear during the course of the conversation with 
Nicodemus. Taken as a whole they reveal the peculiarity 
of God's will, which may be said to be characteristic of 
Him. Three things are specially mentioned ; and these, 
all lying in one line, and marking it, in fact, at different 
points, — beginning, middle, and end, — may be taken as 
expressing its three leading positions. They represent 
the mind of Heaven (1) according as that is embodied 
in Christ ; (2) as it can be traced back to the Father ; 
and (3) as it points on to judgment. Christ does not, 
in speaking to Nicodemus, say that these exhaust the 
subject ; they seem in the circumstances to be rather 
a representative selection, chosen to impress the hearer, 
and enable him to feel the spirit out of which they 
spring. For only by appreciation as a whole can they 
be learned, and not by piecemeal recognition; they 
express a spirit, a nature, a type, and are real only as it 
is — ^are all real if it is. In the first of the three positions 
Christ states that the object of His presence upon earth 
was to give men eternal life ; inasmuch as that could 
come to them only by faith in the Son of Man, and 
Him uplifted. Being " uplifted " must have appeared 
to Him a necessary part of His lot. ** As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up." ^ The second position is that in 

^ John iiL 14. 
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which the Saviour follows this up to its origin. He 
traces it to God and to God's love. " For God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son" to 
carry out this purpose.^ The third position touches, as 
the first had virtually done, on the epigeia; for the 
fact of responsibility, or coming judgment, stands be- 
tween the epigeia and the epourania, with a face to 
each. The knowledge of it a,s mere judgment is part of 
man's natural moral equipment, or, at least, may be 
reached by him without help ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the knowledge of it as carried out by means of the 
Saviour, or because .of His work, depends on revelation. 

As we see at once, then, these three great lines of 
thought are not all equally fundamental. Of the three, 
the first is evidently the most important. It is the 
centre on which the two others depend. Though it im- 
plies and founds on, it is also the sign and proof of the 
second — God's purpose of love ; whilst it is the cause 
and means of the third — the necessity of judgment. 
When Christ recognised it, the other two became also 
of necessity clear. But previous to this, He needed to 
be sure both that God was the God of love (in a 
general sense, yet the fullest possible), and that He 
Himself was Divine. He needed to know both Himself 
and the Father perfectly, ere He could be certain about 
the meaning of His position here, the Father's object, 
and the future of the world. Now the former — the 
knowledge of God as the God of love — is generally 
admitted to have been one of the earliest convictions 
and the controlling power of even Christ's boyhood. 

^ John iii. 16. 

6 
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How He arrived at it, and how He became con- 
scious of His own divinity, we shall have to examine 
later on. Just now it is enough to remark that the 
epourania do not seem to have been all equally funda- 
mental or original in Christ. At least there is no 
reason, rather the reverse, for thinking so. Yet, for 
the most fundamental of them, there is implied on Christ's 
part both a conviction about God's nature and a con- 
sciousness of His own. For though the knowledge of 
them could be brought and given only by Him who was 
Divine, even He was able to communicate it, as well as 
to gain the end of His own life, only by knowing Him- 
self to be Divine. That is the necessary condition by 
which His vision of God as the God of love was enlarged, 
and yet defined till His Father stood revealed as the God 
of grace. The contents of the epourania could open out, 
not to One who had the nature of God, but to One who 
had the knowledge that He had that nature. 

Let me emphasise, then, this primary position : that the 
knowledge of these things was possible to Christ, not only 
because He W8is God, but after He kpew that He was 
God. He Himself always bases His claim to teach on 
His fitness to teach. His qualification is His right. 
He makes everything depend on that ; and everything 
must indeed depend on it. His self -recognition is funda- 
mental; on that depends the worth of His life and 
teaching. If we cannot be satisfied as to it, the whole 
superstructure of the epourania, constituting His revela- 
tion of God as He believed Him to be, falls to the 
ground ; in that event He was deceived as to Himself, 
and had no revelation of God to give us; His theory 
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was only a pious hope. Whilst, upon the other hand, if 
He knew His place by self-recognition, then we can 
understand how thereafter He could perform its duties. 
We infer, as seems but natural in any case, that His 
conception of His person preceded and even determined 
His belief in His mission. He did not become aware 
of His mission in some indirect manner, as late, say, 
as His baptism ; and so He did not some time there- 
after have forced on Him, as the effect of His mission, 
the idea of a Divine Sonship more or less real. He 
knew His calling because He recognised Himself and 
felt the irresistible stirring and the imperative claims of 
His own nature. 

The knowledge of His own Godhead came early, and 
the way in which its obligations appeared to Him are 
seen sufficiently in His own words on one or two 
occasions. 

It seems undeniable that our Saviour at twelve 
years old spoke of God as His Father in a very special 
sense. The words of His mother, " Thy father and I," 
indicate the habit of the household ; she had hitherto 
called Joseph the father of Jesus. As Christ's words 
about His Heavenly Father are of course to be inter- 
preted by contrast with hers, we can see that the 
instinct of the lad expressed a self-recognition, which 
she had not led up to. With the very first words 
which He utters to John the Baptist, " Suffer it now," ^ 
He virtually accepts from the religious leader of the 
time, the baptizer unto repentance, the words he had 
just uttered, " I have need to be baptized of Thee, and 

^ Matt. iii. 16. 
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comest Thou to me ? " wliilst the conversation with 
Nicodemus not only implies His self-recognition, but 
depends on it. 

But the impression He had of the obligations entailed 
by this also comes out with sufl&cient clearness. The 
first part of the statement, " All things have been 
delivered unto Me of My Father," ^ might be considered 
by some to be a mere inference of faith from principles 
of general righteousness ; but the words which form the 
latter part involve, without doubt, the highest claim. 
Even if the statement, that '' no man knoweth the 
Father save the Son," be understood in no other than a 
merely moral sense, yet what can anyone say to the still 
more wonderful assertion, that " no one knoweth the Son 
save the Father " ? And even as to the Son's know- 
ledge of the Father, it may be called moral, if that 
seem right ; but it was a knowledge not acquired, and 
so not controlled by any obligation except itself. For 
what can one see but the absolute right of inherent 
lordliness in the expression & iav fiovXrjrai, as expres- 
sive of the condition by which the knowledge was held ? 
He would be utterly unchristian in spirit who, having as 
mere man this knowledge by birth, personal attainment, 
or revelation, stated deliberately that he was under no 
obligation to communicate it save to whom he willed, 
or if he willed. It is impossible to look on the Christ 
in a light so unchristian. If we admit His words, — 
and they are most generally admitted to be part of the 
Gospels, — we can only hold that they express His belief 
that He had His knowledge by virtue of His own Divine 

1 Matt xi. 27. 
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nature. Of course it may be said that immediately after 
these words He does begin to call men to Himself: 
" Come unto Me all ye that labour." But whilst that 
invitation proclaims the grace of His heart, and the 
graciousness of what He held to be the Father's purpose, 
it comes from the uncontroUed goodness of His own 
will ; it is grace, and has power, because it comes from 
the lips of One who could use the words which had 
just preceded. 

This fact is again brought out when Jesus argues with 
the Jews as to His being their Messiah. When He does 
so, and at a most critical time, — for the plain statement 
of the truth meant death, — He does not rest His Messi- 
anic claim on His being the Son of David, but on His 
being the Son of God. The Jews would have believed 
along the one line of proof ; He believed, nay, had arrived 
at His conviction, by the other. And it He looked on 
as alone right. They remarked that the Messiah was 
to be David's Son; He pointed out that in the 110th 
Psalm David himself had called the Messiah, his son. 
Lord. And " if David then calleth Him Lord, how is 
He his son ? " ^ Now here the evidence is not invali- 
dated, whatever Christ meant by His reference to the 
authorship; He puts the argument as one whose con- 
dition they accepted, and He did not dispute ; so that 
its inference also wa£ incumbent upon them. He does 
not say that He had attained, by means of this passage, 
His own knowledge of the fact about which He is speak- 
ing. He only indicates that they, in their present 
state of belief, are bound to accept it from this source. 

^ Matt. xzii. 45. 
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Hence it seems clear that for Christ Himself the con- 
sciousness of His person came first, the perception of 
His calling second. That by which He was sure of 
His Messianic vocation was not His Davidic descent 
(for there might have been many who could have 
claimed that qualification equally at least with Him) 
but his Divine Sonship. 

Perhaps it is right now to call attention to the fact 
that the introduction of such a line of thought into the 
conversation with Nicodemus does not seem, when one 
comes to think over it, out of place. The subject is 
not obtruded artificially, nor is it used as a means of 
humiliating one who was a teacher of Israel. Here, as 
ever, it is introduced for a practical and appropriate 
object, the one object which warranted it, viz. God's 
purpose of grace in saving men. The very mention 
of the epourania is incidental in the account to that of 
the epigeia. The knowledge Christ had of His own 
person is referred to in order to explain the know- 
ledge He claimed in regard to this subject, which he was 
expounding. 

For the purposes of my argument I do not need to 
assume the genuineness of any verses after the sixteenth, 
or even of the sixteenth, seeing its truth is at least 
implied in the preceding ones. It is unnecessary for 
the present purpose to decide between those who, like 
Lticke, think the latter verses consist of John's and 
Christ's ideas intermingled, and those who, with Strauss, 
consider the whole to be a single piece, due either to 
Christ or to the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

I have rather to point out that it was not unnatural 
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for Jesus in His early ministry to have spoken, any 
more than to have become aware, of such a subject. 
This knowledge constituted His call and object. He had 
nothing else to preach or to carry out. It was alike His 
message and His mission. And if He had it, why not 
speak it, especially to an honest, earnest inquirer, whose 
ripeness of spirit and trained intelligence were far ahead 
of his actual attainments ? Jesus might well infer that 
He was not likely to see this " teacher of Israel " soon 
again ; He could easily perceive that in such a man the 
leaven would ferment till it had leavened the whole 
liunp. He could not shut His eyes to the fact that 
it was of the very greatest importance for Him to 
gain such a follower in the Council, and for the man 
himself to be at some possible crisis possessed of full 
and clear information about the main points of his 
Saviour's mission. The outcome justified Christ's judg- 
ment and action in the matter. 

Nay, such a case does not stand alone. Almost as 
early Christ spake with equal plainness, if not with 
equal completeness, to the woman of Samaria, though 
her intellectual training was quite different ; afterwards 
also, in like manner, to the man born blind in Jeru- 
salem, though he was wholly uneducated. To the one 
He said,^ "I that speak unto thee am He": to the 
other, adapting His way of putting the truth, as in the 
former case, to what was characteristic in the circum- 
stances, and to what must have struck the person,' 
'' Thou hast both seen Him, and He it is that speaketh 
with thea" He had just declined to have anything to 

* John It. 26. ' John ix. 37. 
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do with the crowds in Jerusalem ; but, as the result of 
that fully warranted it ever afterward, in Judaea and 
Galilee alike, so His speaking as He did to these three 
persons, in two cases at least as early as that refusal, is 
vindicated by its effects. 

Does it not seem very far fetched, then, to adopt the 
old Socinian explanations of such texts as " Before 
Abraham was, I am,"^ or " Glorify Thou Me with Thine 
own self with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was,"* and to say that they represent the predestin- 
ation of Christ ? To say of the latter verse, that it is 
the result of spiritual imagination in a moment of special 
exaltation, is dangerously like saying that the whole is 
the result of mere imagination. How can anyone 
avoid seeing that it is merely to strain language into 
unmeaning emptiness if one say that the Saviour called 
Himself the only begotten Son simply in order to bring 
out the greatness of the sacrifice God made in sending 
Him ? It involves sacrifice of the truth, if there were 
other such sons ; it involves sacrifice of Christ's veracity, 
if He did not know there were none such besides Him- 
self. The sacrifice demanded is greater than could be 
compensated for by any other. We should lose Christ 
much more surely the one way than the other. The 
Saviour could not have known Himself as the only 
begotten Son by mere separateness from other children 
of God whom He met; that was a conclusion far 
beyond the premises. He could have known it, as we 
shall see, and could have been warranted in teaching 
it, only by the knowledge of His own Godhead. How 

^ John viii. 68. • John xvii. 5. 
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absurd, then, to accept even so strained an interpreta- 
tion, when the admission has to be made that, "it 
is not to be doubted that Jesus, by some admissions 
which point in that direction *' (personal pre-existence), 
" gave him " (the author of the Fourth Gospel), " ground 
for that view " ! Such reasonings, I confess, seem to me to 
verge on the disingenuous, and simply make clear the 
extreme diificulty of getting rid of such inconveniently 
plain texts. There is no resting-place logically between 
considering Jesus the vainest of men and regarding Him 
as the very Son of God. 

What strikes one in this connection is that Christ 
never introduced His Godhead except in a natural way, 
with a practical object. But for the needs of His 
mission, we should never have heard of it. He did not 
make the claim and say no more, leaving us in real 
ignorance and to mere wonder. He did not even con- 
tent Himself by adding proof. He only mentioned the 
fact in connection with the aim of His grace. Specially 
He used it as the foundation of the epourania, as the 
explanation of His presence and the vindication of His 
mission. 

He never gave a merely abstract statement of it. He 
never flaunted it ; though one feels it lay in the back- 
ground of His mind as the pre-supposition of His think- 
ing and the warrant of His aims. He never tried to 
press for faith in it ; He knew how great the thing was, 
and how difficult to face. He knew that to gain faith in 
it was to get conviction of it, and that that was a result 
worth waiting for. His heart was not attracted by what 
it might bring of eclat. He rejoiced in what He was. 
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bub only because by it He could bless men supremely. 
He seems to have been afraid of even the appearance of 
boasting or self-seeking in connection with it. If, as 
we have seen, this knowledge of heavenly things was one 
which was under no obligation or law but its own, then 
the law ruling it in Him was that of grace which 
ruled in the God whom He professed to reveal ; for no 
sooner has He made the great claim of mutual know- 
ledge between Hi m self and the Father alone, followed 
by the almost greater claim of absoluteness in control- 
ling His communication of it, than at once He cries, 
as if impressed by the obligation to be practical, " Come 
unto Me all ye that labour ; I will give you rest." ^ No 
one is to be left free to imagine any selfishness, unwill- 
ingness, or partiality in Him. There was no vanity in 
His claim. He was not self -deceived £uiy more than a 
deceiver. He was the Son of God, come from heaven, 
and by knowing that He knew Himself to be fitted for 
teaching the epourania. 

Accordingly we find that Christ never allowed 
Himself to be looked upon as standing in the ordinary 
line of spiritual teachers. He recognised the con- 
tinuity of religious work in the successive ages ; He 
declared that one sowed, and another reaped. Yet He 
looked on Himself as special and separate in this 
matter. He had not learned like other& He was 
different Himself, and so therefore was His knowledge. 
All others were but sent ; He Himself was the sender. 
" / serU you" He says, " to reap that whereon ye have 
not laboured : others have laboured, and ye are entered 

1 Matt. xi. 28. 
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into their labour/'^ This was the testimony and 
view of John the Baptist. He looked on himself as 
the friend of the Bridegroom, who standeth and 
heareth. ^ And that testimony was expressly accepted 
by the Saviour when He said,^ " Can ye make the 
sons of the bride-chamber fast wliile the Bridegroom 
is with them ? But the days will come ; and when 
the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them, then 
will they fast in those days." What could represent 
more emphatically the solitariness of Christ even when 
surroimded by those who were most sympathetic and 
appreciative ? As He conceived, His position and work 
gave importance to His presence and made it an occa- 
sion ; men could only rejoice in it. He looked on 
Himself as giving to His age its distinctive mark of 
privilege. He looked on His presence as making all 
the difference between past and present. " Verily I say 
unto you," are His words,* "That many prophets and 
righteous men desired to see the things which ye see 
and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye 
hear, and heard them not." He not merely modified 
the past; that every successive worker had done by 
the addition he made to the sum. He made a real 
advance, a new beginning. John the Baptist summed 
up an older era ; He inaugurated the new one. The 
law and the prophets were till John ; since John there 
had been introduced a new and unrestricted salvation, 
men entering the kingdom by force ; there had come 
greater privilege than ever before, for greater than John, 

• 

1 John \y. 37, 38. » John iii. 29. 

» Lnke v. 34-36. * Matt xiii. 17. 
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the greatest born of woman, is he that is but Kttle in 
the kingdom of God. The new method was not the 
foolish one of putting a new piece on an old garment, 
or new wine into old skins. The new era brought its 
own new ways. It brought what was new in spirit, 
and needed new forms of its own. 

The emphasis Christ laid on His divinity was occa- 
sioned by the explanation and vindication it afforded 
of His position and work. He accounted for His 
presence by His mission, but recognised His mission 
by His person. The sympathies, tendencies, and ideas 
of His nature were not those of others ; they were, 
like Himself, from above. To Him they represented 
the Father's will. It was right and natural for Him 
to live by them. He bore witness to the truth ^ — the 
epourania as well as the epigeia ; and He regarded His 
word on both as final 

There is a kind of knowledge possessed by Christ 
whose contents at first sight we are apt to confuse 
with the epourania. For instance, it comes out when 
Christ says,^ " Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son 
can do nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the 
Father doing : for what things soever He doetli, these 
the Son also doeth in like manner. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth." Here we find, not only that Christ 
considered it impossible there could be any divergence 
on His part as Son from the Father's line of action, 
but that this was secured and carried out, so far as 
His human nature was concerned, by a revelation (as 

1 John xviii. 37. « John v. 19. 
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He recognised) continuously given from the Father. 
In that the Son received new and peculiar knowledge 
of the Father's working. From the connection of the 
argument, however, in regard to the use of the Sabbath, 
it appears that the revelation referred to was that 
disclosed in general providence. There the Saviour saw 
the same grace and self-denial which He felt stirring 
in His own heart. And it became confirmatory, in 
its own sphere, of the message which lay deep in the 
heart of the epourania — God loved, and the Son of 
Man must be lifted up. 

But, as we see, this knowledge, though confirmatory 
of that other, came later. The earlier was native 
to His own person, the other was gradually communi- 
cated ; for it came to Him from without, as a revela- 
tion. The latter only supplemented the former. It 
was by the higher of these that Christ could say, 
"The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father doing." The Divine assurance that 
He could not be fake to sonship was only coiijirrned 
by the discovery that the aims and methods of His 
working were ever those which He found His Father 
following. 

This latter was, I have no doubt, the usual assurance 
by which the Father guided and confirmed His Son — 
a moral assurance. By it the Saviour became sure 
of the great principles of action which were to pierce 
life and open out the future to Him. As we have 
already seen. He received also on special occasions a 
supernatural knowledge of certain facts, which was 
needful to supplement the knowledge these principles 
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supplied ; but of course that did not imply on His 
part any doubt regarding them. 

I think we begin now to see that what was 
remarkable in Christ was not omniscience, or the 
extent of His knowledge. Christ was not a human 
encyclopaedia, or a scholarly compendium of facts. 
His knowledge was limited. The remarkable thing in 
Him was the strain of grace, which was natural in 
His person, and was regulative for Him of the main 
line in life. The worth of His life depended, not on 
a miraculous knowledge constantly of what was right, 
but on the perfectly balanced power of doing what was 
right in any circumstances in which He found Himself, 
of acting with the same motives and perfectness as 
if in heaven still, of applying the same principles 
unerringly to the new circumstances in which He 
found Himself — limited though He was in human 
body and soul. 

I think it must be clear, too, that the Saviour's 
Divine knowledge influenced Him in the gaining of all 
other knowledge. In the passage already quoted from 
the fifth chapter of John, we see how the innate 
consciousness of divinity, and what it implied, received 
confirmation from sources outside Himself. But as the 
epourania involved, besides a certain range of thoughts, a 
corresponding type of feelings and desires, of sympathies 
and aims, all alike expressive of Divine life, one can- 
not inu^ine any knowledge to have been acquired by 
Him without being thus shaped and coloured, or without 
needing to adapt itself to these. For these showed 
things to Him in their own light. They were the 
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presuppositions without which He could not think, 
and apart from which He could not act. Things 
were repellent or attractive according to these. The 
judgment in Him of right and wrong, the ideas of 
life and duty, were the outcome of these feelings and 
conceptions. 

Here we have the secret of His holiness. The 
epourania became the standard of His conscience. 
They upheld aversion to sin and glad acceptance of 
all that served their own end. By the conscientious 
loyalty He maintained towards them came His 
wonderful experience and its worth. By this too 
came the perfectness of His acquired knowledge of 
moral principle, and His unfailing, unerring appUcation 
of it, the harmony of epourania and epigeia, of human 
and Divine in Him, His perfect life and death. 



CHAPTER V 

CHRIST'S SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE 

There is reason to believe, then, that Christ had a 
knowledge which was Divine, a knowledge belonging to 
Him by virtue of His connection with heaven. It was 
the endowment of His life and the equipment for His 
mission. It was His from first to last, and formed the 
regulative power under whose conditions He acquired 
human knowledge, as well as the guide by whose aid 
He led His life. 

We have seen that it did not imply omniscience ; 
its original amount was a very minimum of knowledge, 
perhaps not more than of Himself as Divine, though 
that was accompanied by a complete set of harmonious 
tastes and sympathies. 

But we must remember that His possession of this 
influenced all His other knowledge and His judgments. 
He believed that in the way men saw things they owed 
much to their nature. The view, not the thing, differed 
according to the person who looked. He said, " I 
speak the things which I have seen with My Father ; 
and ye also do the things which ye heard from your 
father. ... If ye were Abraham's children, ye would 
do the works of Abraham. ... Ye are of your father 

06 
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the deyil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to 

This caused Christ to feel His nature was His trust, 
and to recognise the epourania as His guide. To treat 
all by their light was for Christ all duty. He said, '* I 
can of Myself do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and My 
judgment is righteous; because I seek not Mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me." ^ To be true 
to His nature was to be true to God; it was the 
guarantee to Himself of the correctness of His own 
action. By observing this method He kept the Father's 
favour, and gained the object for which the Father 
had sent Him into the world; as is evident when 
He tells us,' " He that sent Me is with Me : He hath 
not left Me alone, for I do always the things that are 
pleasing to Him." 

And thus, too, came increase of knowledga Adherence 
to the supremacy of the epourania was not only the test 
of correct knowledge and action, but the means by which 
the Father imparted a further revelation of fact in the 
experience of daily life. To Him that had was given. 
The revelation was, of course, a revelation because He had 
eyes to see it. The eyes of all others were bUnd, for 
their hearts were impure. Their thoughts of Qod were 
wrong, and their feelings regarding Him blunted or even 
perverted ; but this pure heart had anointed eyes, for 
this was an anointed person, one so sympathetic that the 
Spirit could be given to Him without measure.^ The 
complete knowledge of the epourania, and, coloured by 

1 John viii. 88, 39, 44. > John ▼. 80. 

* John yiii 29. ^ John iiL 84. 
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it, the whole knowledge of the epigeia, came as the 
result of this loyalty, or of the abiding supremacy 
which they held in Him. Now that was due to His 
Holy Spirit He saw this revelation with an internal 
eye, as John indicates by the use of the word pKeirg, 

Of course, in speaking of this revelation^ — this added 
knowledge, which came to His faithfulness — He could 
speak, and required to speak to the Jews merely of the 
Father, who was its source. To have spoken of the 
Holy Spirit, by means of whom it was communicated, 
would have been folly in the circumstances; so that 
in readily such passages as ^ '' When ye have lifted up 
the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am He, 
and that I do nothing of Myself, but as the Father 
taught Me, I speak these things" (where the things 
are evidently epourania) ; or,* " The things which I 
heard from Him, these speak I unto the world ;" or,^ 
'' The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but ... 
all things that I heard from My Father I have made 
known unto you," we must see the action of the 
Holy Spirit, and refer what is mentioned, not to the 
original endowment of epourania, but to the acquired 
store which the Spirit taught from the revelation sup- 
plied by the Father. 

There should be, therefore, no difficulty in allowing 
a real growth on Christ's part in the knowledge of 
detail, both of the methods and facts of the epou- 
rama, and of course in the development and enlighten- 
ment of its associated sympathies correspondingly. That 

1 John T. 19. ' John viii. 28. 

' John Yiii. 26. * John zy. 16, TiiL 88-40. 
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is, in point of fact» what explains the utterance of the 
twelve years' old chilcL For to be sure of His nature 
and calling was not, of course, to see its difficulties or to 
be qualified to meet them. Luke,^ indeed, represents the 
Saviour as a boy of remarkable mental power, able beyond 
others and able beyond His years to grasp the relations in 
which facts stood to one another (<n^€<r^9). But that, of 
course, does not imply complete development of intellect 
or stagnancy of mental growth thereafter. For even if 
irXfipovfievov ao^la^ does not mean ''becoming full of 
wisdom," but '' being filled with wisdom " (ie. spiritual in- 
sight), the phrase must be understood in connection with 
the evangelist's later statement that the child advanced in 
wisdom^ (irpoeKOTTTep 77/ ao^Uf). The statement of mental 
capacity and of spiritual ripeness must be explained by the 
same principle. What the intellect came to be is seen 
in the questions Jesus put to others. What the spiritual 
insight came to be we find set forth by Christ Himself, 
in a passage also contained in Luke,^ where the Saviour 
compares Himself with Solomon, and speaks of Himself 
as greater than that king in the very characteristic for 
which the monarch was remarkable. When the Saviour 
came forth in the prime of manhood. His Father gave Him 
sure testimony that He had made no mistake in regard 
either to the fact of His calling or His fitness for it. 
Gk)d put His seal on His servant, and destined Him con* 
sciously to success. CertaLoly, from the moment of His 
baptism, Christ's knowledge of the epourania was per- 
fectly clear and definite. His assurance of their reality 
was such that He had no hesitation in staking all on 

^ Lake iL 47. * Lake iL 40. * Lake ii. 52, « Lake zL 81. 
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them. Their detail, so &r as He knew it, He revealed, 
of course, only as He found fitting. Though much of 
the detail of their working out continued to be revealed 
to Himself piecemeal, at such times and by such ways as 
the Father saw fit, the essentials were, from the first, 
quite clear and sure. 

Let us now turn to that other department of His 
knowledge which the Saviour called the epigeia. In it 
He included aU. that pertained to spiritual life, but was 
not contained in the epourania. In the third chapter of 
John He does not represent its contents as naturally 
inaccessible to men, or beyond the reach of their present 
powers ; if these things are hid, they are hidden because 
of the prejudices of sin. So we are fairly entitled to 
infer that Christ reached the epigeia in the ordinary 
way, but, of course, under the influence of all that 
was contained for Him in the epourania — whether 
knowledge or sympathies. We may safely infer that 
He gained His knowledge of the spiritual condition 
and needs of men, humbly, painfully, gradually. With 
whatever knowledge endowed, it must have been for 
Him as man a new and ever new experience to realise 
that, according to its particulars. He learned what it 
meant as He lived among men and saw its working 
daily ; just, as though He came with the Cross in His 
heart. He learned what it involved only as He went on, 
as He came near to it and faced it. 

It becomes clear, then, that in the matter of epigeia 
as of epourania, Christ first lived that which He taught. 
He entered on knowledge by action and experience. He 
felt His way into full light, sifting, testing, grasping. 
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grouping, under loyalty to theDivine endowment and by the 
Holy Spirit. That was what enabled Him to speak with 
authority and not as the scribes, to oppose His solitary 
dictum to the received and unquestioned opinions of anti- 
quity. " Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time . . . but I say unto you." ^ His authority in spiritual 
matters rested, in fact, not on His being God, but on the 
ripe experience He had as perfect man, ever filled with 
the Spirit. It rested on a power which was acquired 
by accepting anything needed in carrying out and fulfill- 
ing, as was fit, all righteousnes& Christ was Himself 
the model scribe of the kingdom, who brought out of Hi's 
treasures " things new and old." ' 

Christ sets forth by no means dimly His own obliga- 
tion to the Holy Spirit throughout all this process; 
although, as we have seen, He was not able, owing to 
the condition of His hearers, to make reference to it on 
all occasions where it would have been natural And 
His testimony is amply upheld by the confirmatory 
statements of the evangelists. For example, after the 
Temptation we find' that ''Jesus returned in the power 
of the Spirit into Gralilee: and a fame went out 
concerning Him through all the region round about 
And He taught in their synagogues, being glorified of alL" 
In the same chapter ^ we find that Jesus expressly chose 
and applied to Himself, in connection with the work of 
His Messianic calling, the prophetic passage where it 
is written, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He anointed Me to preach good tidings to the poor . . . 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 

1 Matt. Y. 21. * Matt ziii. 52. * Luke iv. 14. « Lake ir. 18. 
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Let us now examine the sources of Chiist's knowledge 
of the epigeia. We saw that the Father so used his Holy 
Spirit in the world in which His Son was placed, and 
the providence exercised toward Him, as to turn these into 
sources of information. The knowledge, it is true, was 
about Grod. " My Father worketh hitherto and I work," 
said Christ. But it was, after all, only confirmatory of 
the epourania. I have no doubt, however, that the epou- 
rania suggested other thoughts, and so became a source 
of similar importance for epigeia. Still the Saviour's 
own perfect ideas of good and evil, and the supremacy 
of His own conscience, were the main origins of them, 
and formed the possession which the Spirit could enrich 
by a varied and extensive experience. It is absurd to 
say, like Baur, that Christ owed all His spiritual know- 
ledge to His perfect moral nature. That were to ignore 
His divinity, and the influence of the epourania. Yet the 
great importance of it cannot be overlooked. Aided by 
other sources it became a perfect guide. One of these^ 
the Old Testament, is so prominent that the consideration 
of it must be reserved for treatment in a following 
chapter. 

Our Saviour on certain occasions shows Himself in the 
very process of deducing epigeia from epourania. Take, 
for instance. His assurance as to the safety of His people. 
See how He puts the matter. He says,^ " No one shall 
snatch them out of My hand." That was His conviction ; 
but the reason for it, expressly added, is, " My Father, 
which hath given them unto Me, is greater than all ; and 
no one is able to snatch them out of the Father's hand." 

^ John z. 28, 29. 
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In like maimer, we see, from the assured knowledge He 
had of His Heavenly Father's grace, that He had no diffi- 
culty in warranting the disciples' confidence as to heaven. 
Theirs was the natural belief and was His own. " In My 
Father's house," He says,^ " are many mansions : if it were 
not so, I would have told you." When He says,^ " It is 
written in the Prophets, And they shall all be taught of 
God," and adds : " Every one that hath heard from the 
Father, and hath learned, cometh unto Me," He lets us 
see that He is arriving by ordinary human processes at a 
truth otherwise hidden, and arguing from a position in 
the epourania. The same thing is seen even more clearly 
when He says,* " If ye were of the world, the world would 
love its own : but because ye are not of the world, but I 
chose you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you " ; or * " I said therefore unto you, that ye shall die 
in your sins : for except ye believe that I am He, ye 
shall die in your sins." 

There are many results which might have been 
attained in the same way. It was easy for Him to see 
as a deduction from His divinity that ** he that loseth his 
life for My sake shall find it " ; ^ and, as an inference 
from His mission, that He was speaking to the Kosmos 
and not to His own nation, or even to His own age only ; ^ 
that He had many sheep which were not of the Jewish 
fold ; ^ and that His followers were the light and salt of 
the e€urth.* From the assurance of His Heavenly Father's 
love, it was easy not only to see the same care exercised 

^ John xiv. 2. ' John vi. 45. * John zv. 19. 

* John viii. 24. > Matt z. 89. • John iii. 17, iz. 5, zii. 47. 

^ John z. 10. » Matt v. 18, 14. 
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over the brute creation as over men, but to extend the 
application practically to the duty of a life of faith by 
men, and, first of all, by Himsell Nay, from this same 
root He derived His encouragement to, and so His ex- 
perience of God in prayer; for He rested that duty 
mainly on the character of God. ''Ask and it shall be 
given you. . . . For every one that asketh receiveth." ^ 
Ye shall not be heard for your much asking, "for your 
Heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask Him." ^ " If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him ? " * In like manner the teaching set forth 
in the parable of the wicked husbandmen,^ as to the Jewish 
Church, would have been impossible but for His concep- 
tion of the value of His own person ; nor could the 
parable of the great supper^ and its views have been 
possible but for the grace which He believed lay ia the 
very heart of, and formed His mission. 

The action of the epourania in shapiag the moral 
judgments of His conscience can be seen, for instance, 
when He has no hesitancy in saying, from what He 
knows of the Grod He reverences, " Neither did this man 
sin, nor His parents," ^ that he was bom blind. On 
the other hand, the spiritual standard of right, which He 
found in His conscience, was most likely the origin of BQs 
exalted ideas of the Holy Father. He could reverence 
only the God who embodied its ideal His appreciation 
of the moral law was instinctive ; His perception of its 

I Matt. vu. 7. » Matt yL 7, 8. » Matt. vii. 11. 

< Mark xii. 1 flf. » Liike xiv. 16 ff. • John ix. 8. 
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absolute necessity, and His own submission to it, were 
unhesitating and absolute. '^ I came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil," ^ was the only position He could take up. To 
destroy the law was for Him with His nature impossible, 
and to fulfil it was, with His views, unavoidable. EUs 
conscience directed Him to make righteousness the rule 
of His life ; and He would have maintained it in that 
position even if its results had had no bearing upon us. 

He sets it up, therefore, as the standard for everyone. 
" Except your righteousness,'' He says,' ** shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven." The place He 
gave it in life is shown in His words,* " Seek ye first His " 
(God's) " kingdom and His righteousness ; and aU these 
things shall be added imto you." This explains, too, 
the anger roused in Him at the hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees. And when one remembers how that represents 
only the open breach which all along really separated 
Him from them, one sees how much His pure conscience 
and the acccompanying conception of God in the epourania 
had to do with the fate He met Their conscience was as 
far debased as His was developed ; they were as far from 
righteousness as He was righteous. He saw that they had no 
appreciation of the law, were unlike it, and so made it void 
by their traditions. He understood why they laid " heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne" on others, yet would 
" not move them with their finger " ; * they had no sense 
of obligation to the law and its God ; they sought the 
praise of men, not of God : " All their works they do to be 

1 Matt V. 17. " Matt ▼. 20. 

* Matt Ti. 38. « Matt, zxiii. 4. 
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seen of men." ^ We are apt to wonder at the bitterness 
of His contempt for them, or to question the justioe of 
the invectives He showered on them. But these were 
nothing more than the expression of His own moral 
intensity, and of the absolute supremacy in His life of 
His own earnest conscience. 

If the spirituality of the law in His conscience led 
Him up to the spirituality of God, the love of Gkni, on 
the other hand, seems to have enabled Him to know the 
love which is in the heart of the law. The need of 
love to God and man came from belief in the Father's 
love. Lovelessness meant in His eyes fruitlessness and 
formality. His conscience and love went straight towards 
judgment and mercy, which He saw to be the weighty 
matters of the law. His conviction that in time men 
would not, either in this mountain (Samaria), or in 
Jerusalem, worship the Father,^ was the result of His 
assurance that the spiritual conscience in man, which 
was the counterpart of the spiritual God, would yet assert 
itself, in spite of all its degradation, that men made for 
God — for the living God — would not be able to endure 
formality for ever, and that when this faculty was en- 
lightened and its power awakened by His work, then 
men would worship the spiritual God in spirit and in 
truth. 

This was the source, too, in which He saw reflected as 
a duty, the heavenly grace of forbearance exercised by 
God,* and the necessity of extending forgiveness, if for- 
giveness were to be in turn hoped for by us,* ay, the 

^ Matt, xxiii. 5. ' John iv. 21. 

> Matt. vi. 12. * Mark xi. 26. 
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Ood-Iike duty of forgiving, even a brother, till seventy 
times seven.^ No special foreknowledge, but the gracious 
securities only which conscience afforded, enabled Him to 
say that " whosoever shall give to drink imto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward" ;* or that allied passage,' " Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these My brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto Me " ; for, in His eyes, life derived its 
worth from loyalty to conscience and clearness of moral 
vision. In the same way He reached that allied yet 
contrasted conclusion,* " ye shall die in your sin " ; for 
the explanation of how it was reached is expressly added : 
" I said therefore, ye shall die in your sins ; for, except 
ye believe that I am He, ye shall die in your sins." 

It hardly needs to be said now that our Saviour gained 
much of His knowledge by His experience and His 
intercourse with men. Already we have seen this in 
special cases, and as to particular truths. For instance, 
no one can doubt it was due to years of observation 
ere He came forth that, at the very b^inning of His 
ministry, ''He needed not that anyone should bear 
witness concerning man, for He Himself knew what was 
in man." ^ Nay, one can imagine he sees the process at 
work in the child of twelve, when, after years of quick- 
eyed observation, and mere uniformity of result, the boy 
came to the temple, and not only listened, but asked 
questions at those who ought both to be best and to know 
most. In the same way He could commit Himself to 

1 Matt. XYiu. 22, 85. * Matt. x. 42. * Matt. xxv. 40. 

^ John viii. 21. * John ii. 26. 
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such a great truth as^ '' Out of the heart come forth 
.... the things which defile/' ^ and act on it as abso* 
lute, applying it universally. By this means the case of 
those who did not come to the light opened out : '' They 
loved the darkness rather than the light, for their works 
were evil" * " Ye will not come to Me," He says, " that 
ye may have life." • 

Of course there are other positions which naturally 
followed from these great inductive truths — among them 
the necessity of regeneration, or of conversion, and of 
becoming like little children, and the absolute need of 
the Holy Ghost as the power of God by which such 
effects might be produced. 

By this process Christ was doubtless shut up to many 
lesser, but by no means unimportant conclusions — for 
instance, the difficulty of saving the rich ; the fact that 
not those who appeared most righteous, or made the 
greatest profession, were the nearest to the kingdom ; 
that though the best of men must rely on Him, yet 
for Him to rely even on the best of them would 
be to rest on a bruised reed; that the best of men 
needed His salvation and prayers, and were safe only 
because of His work and faithfulness ; that the work of 
saving was so reaUy His, and His alone, as to be entirely 
His ; that even sympathy, watchfulness, appreciation, was 
hardly to be looked for from the most advanced. 

Finally, one cannot doubt that Christ learned much of 
positive holiness by EUs own experience. We may take 
the beatitudes as expressing His views of the funda- 
mental relations of spiritual life. Yet, if we reflect, 

1 Matt. XT. 19. ' John iii. 19. * John ▼. 40. 
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we see that they were not glimpses of spiritual 
iUumination, or a part of His Divine knowledge, or 
reminiscences, like echoes, out of a heavenly state. They 
belonged to earthly conditions, and came by earthly 
experience. They expressed the ripe conclusions of His 
own life. That the poor in spirit were heirs of the king- 
dom was not a fact gained by observation, but by His 
own experience of a dark, dependent humanity and its 
needs. Similarly, He who was the Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with griefs; the preacher whose first word was 
repent, but who was despised and rejected; the poor 
workman, who knew that the trials of His lot were not 
its smallest blessings, and that ''Therefore doth My 
Father love Me, because I lay down My life," ^ had no 
difficulty in seeing that, ''Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted." His whole way of living, 
and His method of carrying through His work, was a 
continuous example of meekness, an unceasing self- 
obliteration of legitimate claims and personal rights. Its 
anticipations expressed themselves deliberately in the 
words," Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the 
earth."' These anticipations were not in doubt; they 
had come by His own experience, and grown into con- 
victions, enabling Him to persevere in such a line of Ufa 
They pledged the future, for they filled the present. 
Experience of this bliss enabled Him to say, " Come unto 
Me, for I am meek." Moreover, had He ever found 
anything truer in His own experience than that those 
"who hunger and thirst after righteousness shall be 
filled " ? ' Did not His experience of it lead Him forth 

1 John z. 17. ' Matt y. 5. > Matt y. 6. 
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in whole-hearted devotion, and constrain Him to make 
the example of it the great aim of His life ? He dedi- 
cated Himself expressly and openly to that in the words, 
" Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness." By 
the very nature of the case, the saying, '' Blessed are the 
merciful : for they shall obtain mercy," ^ could hardly be a 
hope arising out of His own experience. Yet it was no 
less sure ; for it is either a deduction from the fact that 
God could not be less morally magnanimous than man, 
or, as is more likely, from His perception that God could 
not save except under certain conditions, and could not 
therefore withhold salvation when these were complied 
with ; in either case the truth would be an inference from 
the epourania. The blessedness of the pure in heart, 
however, as possessing the vision of God, or the assur- 
ance of it, lets us see deep into His own experience, and 
its development under the blessed Spirit. The blessed- 
ness of the peacemakers, too, tells the tale of His heart, a^ 
the Son of God come to make peace through the blood 
of the Cross, and to give men His own peaca The 
blessedness of those who are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake was His first of all, and pre-eminently, for He was 
Lord in the kingdom of heaven and heir of its glory. 
Both for Him, and for others, there was not peace but a 
sword ; yet the firm conviction of what must come in the 
end was the hope which sustained Him, and which He 
proffered to them. " Blessed are ye when men shall per- 
secute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for My sake . . . : f or great is your reward in heaven." ^ 
In the same way He reached not merely the emblems 

1 Matt. 7. 7. * Matt t. 11. 
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used in His parables, but the truths they taught; it 
was His experience which had forced on Him, for 
instance, the truths taught by the sower, the drag-net, 
and the seed growing secretly. The impossibility of 
serving two masters might have been learned by observa- 
tion, but was rather the knowledge obtained by loyal 
obedience to a deep-seated instinct. When He said, " If any 
man would come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow Me," ^ He spoke only what He 
Himself knew of the way He had already trodden. 
When He said, " Whosoever shall do the wiU of my 
Father which is in heaven, he is My brother, and sister, and 
mother," ' He stated nothing but the feeling which rose 
in His own heart naturally. The view that, " It must 
needs be that the occasions " (of stumbling) " come ; but 
woe to that man through whom the occcusion cometh I " ^ 
was a generalisation of His own experience, warranted by 
the life common to Himself and His people ; whilst He 
who commanded His disciples to watch, and both taught 
and practised prayer, lived by these methods with a 
success visible in the moral victory of which His life 
was never vacant. 

From what we have seen there can be no doubt as to 
the remarkable nature of Christ's conscience. It was a 
wonderfid development, and a constantly paramount 
influence. It was fed and strengthened by the epourania. 
The facts found in that source became its standard and 
principles. Loyalty to them brought enlarged practical 
knowledge by the Holy Ghost. Experience of Himself 
and others both deepened and matured it 

1 Matt XYi. 24. ' Matt xiL 50. * Matt. xyiiL 7. 
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HiB ethical views were formed by great principles on 
spiritual line& To Him the motive was everything, for 
good or eviL Every act was gauged according to its 
spirit and not its letter. Consequently, He could not help 
coming into violent contact with the opinions which 
prevailed in current religious life around Him. '' He 
that sweareth by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon; and he that sweareth by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by Him that dwelleth therein ; and 
he that sweareth by the heaven, sweareth by the throne 
of Grod, and by Him that sitteth thereon." ^ Yet to His 
conscience He was loyal; and in His loyalty were created 
its perfectness and His wortL " My judgment is right- 
eous," He asserts ; *' because I seek not Mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me." * " How can ye believe," 
He asks, *' which receive glory one of another, and the 
glory that cometh from the only God ye seek not ? " * 

^ Matt zziu. 20-22. * John ▼. 80. * John y. 44. 



CHAPTER VI 

CHBIST'S KN0WLBDO8 OF THB OLD TESTAMENT 

We cannot tell what opportunities our Saviour had of 
gaining a knowledge of the Old Testament It is quite 
likely that He never possessed a copy of that book, or 
even of any part of it. It is more than probable that 
He had to depend on the public reading of it, and the 
training which that gave, or on kindly opportunities, the 
record of which is now lost. 

Jesus Christ had no special &cilities for a knowledge 
of the Word of Grod ; yet He gives evidence of minute 
and extensive acquaintance with it Enthusiasm and 
appreciation, longing and love, must have conquered 
all difficulties. Of course He quotes more largely from 
some of the books than from others, but that does not 
betray partiality for the former, or ignorance of the 
latter. For many, almost all, of the quotations are 
the result of circumstances. They were prompted 
rather by need than choice. They were directed against 
enemies, like the Tempter and the Pharisees. Apart 
from such considerations, however, there is ample evidence 
that Christ had an extensive knowledge of the Old Tes- 
tament. He quotes from Grenesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 

Numbers, Deuteronomy, 1 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
8 i» 
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2 Chronicles, Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah, and MalachL 

Moreover, possibly because He could not depend on a 
scroll. His references are often both minute and accurate. 
Sometimes, indeed, they are so general that one can 
hardly identify the passage represented ; tjg, " He that 
believeth on Me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water." ^ His language is, 
however, exceptionally exact, as a rule, and His know- 
ledge of the text unusually minute. He sometimes 
builds His argument on a single word, and even an idea 
expressed (without a word), by the mere form of the 
original, as when He argues from " I am the Grod of 
Abraham," ^ and brings out of it a meaning hitherto un- 
suspected, yet approved the moment it was shown. He 
forsakes the Hebrew and agrees with the Septuagint 
when it suits His meaning, and modifies even the version 
He is following, as when He says, " This people honoureth 
Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me," * eta 
But when He quotes loosely, He evidently does so 
because He attaches no importance to the words of the 
particular passage. 

There is ample evidence that Christ's knowledge of 
the Old Testament was thoughtful. It is natural for 
such parts of that book as relate to the manna and the 
brazen serpent, the Queen of Sheba and the Prophet 
Jonah, to catch the attention of even a hasty reader ; 
but Christ had an eye for small and seemingly unim- 
portant points, as we shall see, because He sought in 
them also the treasure of spiritual trutL Sometimes 

1 John vii. 88. « Matt. xxii. 32. » Matt. xv. 8, 9. 
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the truth He taught was an inference from a passage 
which others would have passed by. Thus He had 
observed that, though in the time of the Prophet Elijah 
there were many widows in Israel needing help, God 
sent to one only, and her an outsider ; and that though 
there were many lepers in Israel needing help when 
Elisha cured one Naaman, an outsider, He helped none of 
them.^ The Saviour had been looking all round these 
facts in detail, and had seen the possibilities they 
involved. His keen spiritual instinct, as it read the 
passage, caught, in what others hastened past thought- 
lessly, a tone of emphasis, and found in it a spiritual 
truth. 

Thus we b^in to see that Christ studied the Old 
Testament, not for the sake of procuring mere facts, but 
for spiritual principles. He wished not to tabulate, or 
even to store its contents, but to amalgamate them, to 
enrich and strengthen His soul by them. No doubt He 
obtained ^m it a history of the world's past of which He 
was naturally ignorant ; and in it He found, as we shall 
see, many things that related to Himself. It set a world 
of men and women before Him ; it broadened and gave 
universal validity to His own experience of human 
beings; it was to Him a storehouse of spiritual stan- 
dards and aims and longings; by it His conscience 
opened and matured into full beauty. But what He 
sought was spiritual principle in the line of the epou- 
rania; He desired to find their working in worldly 
applications, and to see the way in which He Himself 
ought to carry them out. 

^ Luke iv. 26-27. 
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This saved Christ from literalism, even when He was 
giving attention to minor points. He did not judge of 
the importance of any passage bj the number of square 
inches which it occupied, or the number of words used 
in relating it He judged of it according as it revealed 
spiritual truth, and sent that home to His own heart. 
He spoke violently against the traditionalists and for- 
malists, because the Book had proved so real a blessing 
to Himself. The fact is, the Old Testament opened out 
to the Saviour's wondering eye a panoramic record of 
general principles, aU of which appealed to Him, and 
showed the Jehovah of the Old Testament to be the 
Grod of His own conscience. His eye caught these in- 
stinctively, as if they had been veins of gold in the solid 
rock. Special truths found a place in His heart, and secured 
the retention in His mind of the passage or occasion in 
which they were found. All His sympathies and long- 
ings were satisfied with what He saw in these ; they were 
the actings of His Heavenly Father, and showed the 
application of the epourania in the domain of earthly 
life. He saw the same righteousness, the same justice, 
the same holiness, the same mercy and truth and love, 
as He found in the epourania and in His own conscience. 
Therefore the God of the Book, the God of whom it 
spake and whom it revealed, made it attractive to Jesus. 
The Saviour found there Him who was His model, and 
was confirmed as to righteousness and duty. For instance, 
who can fail to mark, from the way in which Christ 
quotes it, all that such a text as, '' I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice,"^ meant for Him? It ran so clearly in 

^ Hosea ri 6. 
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the line of the eponrania, and applied them so deftly 
to men's needs, that it was to Him the very essence of 
Ood's wilL He felt it expressed exactly His own whole- 
hearted desire. He felt that in it His Qod spake, the 
Father He saw in the epourania, one whom He could 
respect, and was bound to worship for His very worth. 
In the same way He was assured of the law of love as 
the secret of the commandments, and found it to be 
common ground in Gkxl's heart with His own. 

Now, I think it was this habit of looking for great 
general principles in the Old Testament which must 
have enabled Jesus to grasp the unity of the Book. He 
found the same principles running through it with 
repeated and varied applications. The circumstances 
changed, but these, i.e. God, did not; consequently, 
the Old Testament became in our Saviour's eyes a 
record of providence. The presence of God in history 
meant for Him its continuity. The books became, 
not the isolated productions they would appear to 
most, but a succession of illustrative selections from 
a developing whole, which had to be read, each part 
in view of that, and of its general aim. By means of 
this, Christ was able not only to speak with clear ideas 
of the unity of history, but of its cumulative force. He 
was able not only to compare Himself with Solomon,^ or 
Jerusalem with Nineveh,* or the towns of Galilee with 
the cities of the plain,' but to predict doom on His own 
generation for all the righteous blood shed from the time 
of Abel to Zechariah,^ who was martyred in the latter 

^ Uatt xii. 42. > Matt xii 41. 

' Matt X. 15. « Matt xxiiL 85. 
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part of the reign of Joash for reproving the wickedness 
of the people. 

Further, Christ unquestionably founded on a clear 
conception of the advance of history. This comes out 
by His comparison of the cities of the plain in Lot's 
time with the Galilean towns of His own day. But it 
comes out even more strikingly in the exposure of the 
ignorant, unsympathetic position of the formalists whom 
He met. They decorated the tombs of the prophets, and 
said, If we had lived in their time, we would not have 
done as our fathers did.^ But, as the Saviour remarked, 
by taking up such a position, they only showed that 
they were the children of those who had slain the 
prophets — ^not children in any mere external sense, but 
spiritually — true descendants in heart. For evidently 
they had no idea of what they owed to the intervening 
generations, or that any position more advanced than their 
own might come to be held. They were self-righteous 
and bUnd, ignorant and fanatical, prejudiced and narrow 
as really as their fathers had been. And that they 
were soon to show in their treatment of One who was 
greater than all the prophets. They had not read the 
Book with spiritual appreciation. It had not led them 
to God. They could not go forward, for they were not 
led of God. To Christ the history which He saw in the 
Old Testament was full of movement, ay, of a definite 
movement, a tendency, a progress forwards to a clearly 
settled end. Providence, as the whole Book showed, 
had an aim, and one which was drawing near its 
fulfilment. 

^ Matt, zsiii. 29, 80. 
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One of the effects w&ich the reading of the Book had 
on Christ was, that He found Himself able to see spiritual 
connections, and to predict spiritual developments, 
impossible to those who were spiritually blind and in 
heart dead. His use of the Old Testament shows that, 
as He read, He was always looking for the spiritual 
situation and its pecidiarities. He thus read His 
surroundings, and the situation in His own time, after 
the light He obtained in it. He argued from the 
unchangeableness of God, and the constancy of His 
methods, to the way in which He would act. Circimi- 
stances, though changing, neither blinded nor puzzled 
Him ; He gave all His attention to the principles they 
involved. Thus He must have seen in the entry of 
the Israelites into Canaan, not far from the spot where 
He was tempted, something which reminded Him 
that He was entering on His own ministry, and which 
suggested to Him a suitable passage with which to resist 
the Tempter. John the Baptist was for Him Elias,^ 
because he came in the spirit and power of that prophet, 
though John had distinctly told the emissaries of the 
spiritual rulers from Jerusalem that he was not that man 
of old, whom he so resembled.^ David's transgression of 
the ceremonial law appealed to Him,' not because He 
was greater than David, but because the need was similar. 
In Jonah's mission to unrepentant Nineveh He felt a 
premonition of His own in Israel,^ and in the brazen 
serpent He saw a foreshadowing of what the end must 
come to be.*^ 

1 Matt XYU. 11, 12. • John i. 21-25. » Matt. xii. 8. 

« Matt. xii. 89. * John iii. 14. 
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Christ goes the length of making this the basis, if 
not the very essence, of prophecy. The possibility of 
prophesying arises out of the fact that Grod always acts 
in the same way, when there is repeated, whether in the 
same form or not, the same situation. Thus Jesus takes a 
quotation from Isaiah,^ slightly modifying the version of 
the Septuagint, *" This people honoureth Me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from Me ; but in vain do they 
worship Me, teaching as their doctrines the precepts of 
men."^ Now, undoubtedly, the only reference which 
was in the prophet's mind was to the people of his own 
day and land. Their trust in Jehovah had become 
nothing better than formal, and was no longer such 
as could save them from the surrounding nation^ 
But, as Christ saw, the spiritual situation had repeated 
itself, and even more emphatically ; consequently He 
appropriated the warning given then, feeling warranted, 
because it was more applicable, and because God 
intended it to belong to His time by pre-eminence. 
In the same way we find Him appropriating to His 
own position what the writer in the Psalms thought 
of in connection only with himself. He claims, on 
this principle, that verse, ''He that eateth My bread 
lifted up his heel against Me."' In fact, we find 
Him choosing fragments of passages and piecing them 
together after His own will, but with unerring instinct 
For example, by the union of two Old Testament 
passages,^ breathing the same spirit. He creates the 
passage, "It is written. My house shall be called 

> Matt XT. 8. * Imu xxiz. 18. 

' John xiii. 18; Ps. xli. 9. * Matt xxi 18; Isa. M. 7; Jer. riL 11. 
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a house of prayer, but ye make it a den of robbers." 
So He chooses parts out of psahns, which otherwise 
would hardly be reckoned appropriate to Him, as if 
anything in the experience of a true Israelite might 
find its final and ripe fulfilment in Himself. He was 
all unconscious of arbitrariness; for He felt Himself 
vindicated spiritually. 

Beading the Old Testament continuously, as the record 
of God's presence in the world, made the Saviour clear 
that a definite purpose had been present from the first. 
As He found, the object was that very one which was 
dearest to His own heart, and was the aim and rule of 
His life. He saw that the attributes of God in the 
history always showed themselves in a balanced relation 
to one another ; they appeared in due proportion, because 
they inhered in, and were exercised by, God. Their 
combination thus always implied some phase of grace. 
All the history was an example of grace on God's part. 
But the object of grace had made itself clearer in the 
course of the ages — ^for instance, in the notable saying, 
"I desire mercy and not sacrifice."^ So that Jesus 
not only felt Himself in deepest sympathy with the 
movement, or even in the line of it, but in its very 
focus, filling the position in connection with it 
which He most desired. He found Himself to be 
claimed by, and put into relation to, the whole. The 
Father needed, had prepared for, had predicted, His 
coming to be the people's Messiah and the world's Saviour. 
The endowment which He had of epourania by His 
heavenly origin met itself here from the other side face 

^ HOBM Ti. 0. 
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to face, saw in God what it had been sure was in God, 
and found itself confirmed and satisfied. 

This supplied Jesus with the application He should 
make to His own day of the cumulative power in his- 
tory. The responsibility of His own age over preced- 
ing generations was the result of the advance made, and 
of the predictions fulfilled, by His own presence. Many 
prophets and righteous men of old had desired to see 
what those round Him saw, and were not permitted.^ 
So that again it becomes evident that Jesus did not 
recognise His Sonship by His Messiahship, after He was 
called forth to work, or even had been for some time at 
work. No doubt the Old Testament mark of Messiah- 
ship was the possession of the Spirit ; and at the very 
beginning of His ministry' Jesus pointed to that as the 
sign by which the Jevrs, like the Baptist, might be sure 
of Him.' But it does not follow that He recognised 
Himself by this means. As we have seen, He says * that 
His Messianic calling is vindicated not by His Davidic 
descent but by His Divine origin. We can hardly 
therefore imagine that the recognition of Himself as 
Son of God came by the information which the Old 
Testament supplied as to the Spirit, even though the 
possession of the Spirit was His qualification for being 
the Messiah, or the mark in the eves of others that 
He was it. 

We have already seen the overwhelming sense of 
responsibility which our Saviour in His weak humanity 
sometimes felt by reason of the burdensome sense of His 

* Matt. xiii. 17. * Luke ir. 18. 

» John i. 33. * Matt. xxii. 41 ff. 
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great mission. And we have seen that in special crises 
God gave Him guidance and assurance by means of in- 
formation purely supernatural But God gave Him in 
the Old Testament — as He evidently believed — a store 
of material which He dared not neglect, as it was in- 
valuable in giving Him glimpses of His future, sufficient 
at least to enable Him to carry out the work He had 
undertaken. There can be no doubt that Jesus studied 
the Word, not for His own spiritual enlightenment merely, 
but in order to know the facts which had been predicted 
about Himself. These were like landmarks, or finger- 
posts to Him. In His view, it could not be but that 
the Scriptures must be fulfilled. He not only expected 
the things He found predicted, He set Himself expressly 
to bring them to pass at the right time. For instance. 
He faced death consciously, as predicted of Him, when 
He raised Lazarus; and He entered Jerusalem on an 
ass's colt because of the view He held of a passage in the 
Old Testament. The promises of the Spirit to the 
Messiah He appropriated and relied on ;^ and He stamped 
His people with the same sign, again from the same 
source,* " They shall all be taught of God." In John 
the Baptist, as His Elias-like forerunner. He saw the 
fulfilment of Malachi's prophecy, and came forth.' But 
specially He searched the Old Testament to form a 
spiritual history of His own future, according to the 
forebodings of the epourania. Possibly from the use 
of Scripture He made up His mind — as appears early 
in His ministry — ^that it was most suitable He should 

1 Isa. Ixi. 6. s Isa. lir. 18. 

» Mai. iy. 5, 6 ; Lake i. 17 ; Matt. iv. 12, 18. 
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die at a passover season. That feast very probably 
attracted His eye, because in His death there was 
fulfilled the emblem of the rite, and by it the reality 
spoken of was given. Undoubtedly some of the events 
by which He was able to control His death became known 
to Him then. He not only saw the fact of His death by 
means of the uplifted serpent of brass, He must have come 
to know its method by such Scriptures as John quotes, or 
by such a text as " They pierced My hands and My feet." ^ 
He knew of His betrayal and His treatment by professed 
friends from the Psalmist's words, " He that eateth My 
bread lifted up his heel against Me,"^ and by the 
prophet's prediction, ''I will smite the Shepherd, and 
the sheep of the flock will be scattered abroad."' He 
understood from the first, or at least expected the treat- 
ment He received, by the expression, " They hated Me 
without a cause,"^ whilst its end was not hidden, because 
of the evangelical prophet's announcement, "He was 
numbered with the transgressors."' He knew of His 
formal trial and sentence from the same source,^ and of 
His rejection by the rulers of His own people, for He 
was " the stone which the builders rejected."^ His mind 
was fidl of the detail of His death beforehand. He 
spoke of the place, of the scribes and chief priests as its 
source, and the Gentiles as the means they used, and 
of its accompaniments — smocking, spitting, scourging — 
with as much clearness as of His resurrection.® So, too. 
He seems to have taken particular interest in locating 



^ John xiz. 87 ; Pb. zziL 16. 
' Mat*. zxvL 31 ; Zech. xiii. 7. 
" Luke xzii. 87 ; Isa. liii. 12. 
7 Katt. xxi. 42 ; Pa. cxYiiL 22. 



s John xiiL 18 ; Ps. xlL 9. 

* John XV. 25 ; Pb. bdx. 4, 5. 

• Ita. liii 8 1 Mark x. 88. 

' Hatt XX. 18 ; Mark x. 88. 
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the facts as they came near. He says, for instance,^ 
'' All ye shall be offended in Me this night: for it is vrritten, 
I wiU smite the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shaU be scattered abroad." When He says He is being 
'' numbered with the transgressors,**' He adds the reason, 
'' For this which is written must be fulfilled in Me ; for 
that which concemeth Me hath fulfilment,"^ i.e., His 
humiliation had reached its lowest stage. When He 
points to the bitter hatred of His enemies, He does not 
base it on the radical opposition of good and evil, but on 
the prediction, " They hated Me without a cause." * Strauss 
rightly enough remarks that as Jesus Himself in His 
announcement of His sufferings expressly appealed to 
the Old Testament, the prophecies of which concerning 
Himself must be fulfilled at all points, the orthodox 
view ought not to despise this help, but must give to 
its explanation the modification, that Jesus, continually 
occupied with the prophecies of the Old Testament, may 
have drawn these particulars out of them by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit which dwelt in Him. 

Yet we must be careful One cannot imagine that 
Christ on the Cross, in order to retain the outer and 
literal fulfilment of any prophecy, said, " I thirst." ^ 
The other expressions as He hangs dying are all instinc- 
tive embodiments of real feeling. Old Testament forms 
were natural, because the Saviour's mind was so steeped 
in the language and thought of the Book that they came 
without reflection to Him, and sprang up as the most 
fitting. The intensity of His emotions at the time 

^ Matt. xxyi. 81. ' Isa. ]iii. 12. * Luke xxii. 87. 

^ John XV. 25 ; Ps. Ixix. 4. ^ John xix. 28. 
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when He cried with a loud voice, prohibit the possibility 
of calculation on His part. When He cried, " I thirst," 
the Crucified One was thinking of the relief He would 
soon have in the presence and favour of God. The 
Psalmist's longing for God, the living God, was in 
Christ's hour of desertion His deepest longing also. 
Yet, all unconsciously and without intention on His 
part, the Saviour's words led to the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy He had not been thinking of when they gave 
Him vinegar to drink.^ 

Whilst, as a rule, the quotations which Jesus makes 
from the Old Testament are accurate, even in their letter, 
one feels that they are never wrenched from their con- 
text, but are unusually accurate and true in spirit. 
One feels they are quoted by a person who has 
grasped the spiritual situation, and in such a matter 
never makes a mistake ; who feels, and is sure that He 
Himself never makes a mistake. Besides that, one is 
struck by this: they are the quotations of one who 
has no interest to gain by them but what is practical, 
for whom the present is real and the wellbeing of 
men overwhelming. Israel's situation at entering the 
promised land pointed to His own. He saw His own 
fate in that of '' the servant of God." Elijah's day and 
mission pointed to His own. The hardened people of 
Jeremiah's time represented those of His own day. The 
responsibilities entailed by Noah and Lot heightened the 
effect of that which His own presence involved. 

Now, this is what explains the aptness of Christ's 
quotations. What He adduced was spoken readily, 

^ Matt, xzvii. 84 ; Pa. Izix. 21. 
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because it applied appropriately. His knowledge was 
not of noiere detail, a confused noiass of lumber, over- 
laying and cumbering, and capable only of a haphazard 
use, but masterly and of principle; one that found 
its illustrations readily; a knowledge of tact by con- 
science and judgment, rather than from mere memory, 
imparted by the Spirit's teaching and not man's. The 
facts He had learned from the Old Testament had been 
gained under the guidance and were seen in the light 
of the epourania; and so they had passed into, and 
become illustrations of, the spiritual principles which 
filled Him. Thus it came to pass that even when ques- 
tioned suddenly, EUis immediate and apt reply sometimes 
led far further than anyone had ever imagined. For 
instance, what hints and possibilities must have been 
clear to Him who, in the phrase " I am the God of 
Abraham," saw rather the faithfulness of God than of 
His servant, and made it a guarantee of eternal life ; 
who solved the question of heavenly relationships with 
the remark '' they are as angels in heaven," ^ i.e. stand 
in direct relation to God as if by separate creation, and 
not to one another as by descent; and who added the 
comment, " Ye do err, not knowing tJie Scriptures^ nor the 
power of Grod." ' Satan, in his use of Scripture, could 
not for a moment stand before Christ, any more than 
could the Sadducees or scribes. The devil's quotations 
suited his own purpose, but they were not apt ; they did 
not really apply. Therefore Christ's honesty and earnest- 
ness. His spiritual instinct against all falsity and sham, 
recoiled from them. He felt they could not be right, 

1 Mark ziL 25. > Matt. zxii. 29. 
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when they were contiarj to the spirit of the Book, or 
of its God and His epoorania. Their spirit saroured 
of earth, not of heaven. When Satan quoted incom- 
pletely, Christ felt the sentiment was rendered untrue 
to the context^ from which it had been torn. The 
promise quoted was not true as Satan quoted it It 
was true of and was made to Him only who abode 
under the shadow of the Almighty; it was not true 
for or made to him who acted in self-confidence, or 
placed himself under the patronage and guidance of 
the EvU One. Christ felt the chill of falsity in it at 
once, and knew there was error in it somewhere. He 
shrank from it just as from the pharisaic use of Corban. 

One does not wonder, accordingly, to find that Christ 
never twisted Scripture to His own ends, or attempted 
to aUegorise it. He did not need to do so ; its letter 
required no twisting, for it yielded its truth willingly. 
The methods He followed were in spirit correct, and are 
such as the educated conscience of the world approves 
to this day. 

But nothing strikes one more forcibly than this, that 
whilst Christ valued Scripture thus highly. He did not 
feel Himself tied down to it He made it a starting 
not a resting place. Its authority He considered ab- 
solute, but not final He got much from it, but He 
brought more to it For Him His own conscience, in 
which the epourania became, through the Holy Spirit, 
the rule of His human life, was supreme and final He 
used the Old Testament to see how its principles worked; 
He quoted the Book to teach these, and show what they 

» Ps. xd. 11, 12. 
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involved, because for both Satan and the people it, rather 
than He, was the undeniable authority. Ye search the 

* 

Scriptures, He says; but the necessity was for others 
rather than Himself. " These are they," He says, " which 
bear witness of Me," i.e, exist for Me, and do service for 
My sake. Thus He quotes the letter of the text freely, 
according to the Hebrew, or Greek, or a version of His 
own. He is more careful of His end than of His means ; 
He acts with perfect freedom, as if quite sure of Himself 
and of the accuracy of His methods. When He alters the 
meaning, He makes a real advance, and creates a real 
improvement. Thus, from the quotation out of Deuter- 
onomy above referred to,^ " Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God," He elicits the fact that not even the 
things which God produces by His word, wonderful 
though these be, are the things essential to life, or on 
which it depends. For the case of the Jews in the 
wilderness, who were fed with manna, went no further. 
But He turned the history round so as to show that the 
Word of God, being expressive of His will, is all- 
important, and that man, who is a spiritual being, 
depends, and was intended to be nourished on it, rather 
than on what it creates. 

But all this freedom in the handling of Scripture 
comes partly from a skill, the result of the sure insight 
He had into its spirit, and partly from a lordliness over 
it, shown by His perfect fulfilment of its demands. 

Christ not only set Himself against the mere literalism 
of the Pharisees, He denounced the perverted and 

' Deut. Tiii. 8 ; Luke iv. 4 ; Matt. iv. 4. 
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partial views they held about the Scripture. They 
neither knew the Scripture nor the power of God. 
They seemed to think that everything began with 
Moses, and even ended with him too. They forgot, 
when convenient, that earlier than he, and in covenant 
with Grod, had been Abraham. They were blind to the 
fact that conscience was fitted to be a more complete 
directory for man than the law. They did not see 
that the law was only a device, an expedient, — tempor- 
ary and imperfect, — which the circumstances of the 
people had necessitated. They did not know that it 
was not what God had desired to give, but only such 
as the people could receive. They had no conception 
that it had come in the interests of conscience — dulled 
and blunted — to quicken, rouse, and educate; that it 
had not been given to supplant conscience, to render 
it unnecessary or to dwarf it, but to supplement and 
bring it again to its roycd place and its unerring 
activities. 

As Christ conceived, the ceremonial part of the law 
existed for the moral It had been given for the good 
of man, and for no other end. Its abuse, as He held, 
began the moment it clashed with the natural moral 
law of conscienca That -David and Abimelech should 
have taken the show bread, which it was not lawful but 
for the priests to eat, was, He thought, lawful, because 
right ; it was defensible ; aay, it was in the circumstances 
obligatory, because warrantable ; it fell, indeed, under the 
ban of the ceremonial law, but the will of God was more 
absolute ; and His will, Ijing at the base of all natural 
duty, was expressed in the great principle, " I desire mercy. 
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and not sacrifice." David was the spiritual man of the 
Old Testament, as well as God's representative in the 
theocracy of his day, and he showed no hesitancy in the 
matter. David had not acted selfishly, but rightly ; he 
had seen the law was never intended to hurt, but always 
to help men ; that it was made for man, and not man 
for it. 

Similarly, in dealing with the Sabbath question, which 
stood on the borders of the ceremonial and moral 
departments in the law, Christ solved difficulties by 
running all cases up to general principles ; and He did 
that on this point by bringing in the earUer dispensation 
where it had been at first introduced. The priests, as 
He pointed out,^ performed sacrifices which were purely 
ceremonial, and violated the Sabbath ; they performed 
circumcision on the Sabbath,' lest the matter should be 
unduly delayed. They broke the sanctity of the day, 
yet were not blamed. No one thought they had done 
wrong in these matters. Consequently the observance 
of the day was not such as the Pharisees demanded ; the 
priests themselves supplied instances to the contrary. 
If they had understood the very theory they thus 
exemplified, they would have seen that it lay in 
this — the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath." 

The law of Moses had been useful, but only as an 
adaptation. It was an attempt to help feeble consciences 
to work out the detail of duty. In the matter of 
marriage, as Christ pointed out, Moses had granted 
divorce, merely because of the sinful elements which 

^ Matt xii. 5. « John vii. 22. » Mark ii. 27. 
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entered into their experience. He gave it, as Christ 
said, only " for your hardness of heart : but from the 
beginning it hath not been so." ^ God had made them 
at first male and female, and '' For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife : 
and they twain shall become one flesh." ^ In all this 
Christ let us see how the knowledge of moral principle 
as absolute, and the power of applying it imerringly by 
methods of conscience, was not only the perfect way of 
life, but His own way. 

Yet, as one observes. He did not undervalue the 
law. He only objected to it being put in a place and 
taxed with a work for which it was unfit and 
never intended, and because it would then be unfairly 
blamed for the failure. That He found its use for Him- 
self, as a starting-point and treasury, is clear by the 
enthusiastic way in which He speaks of it. In its own 
domain it was absolute, and for its own purpose perfect. 
" It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one tittle of the law to fall " ; * and " Whosoever shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven."^ 
As He pointed out in regard to those who had only 
received the law as an external thing, the privilege 
conferred, even in that, was so great that the Old 
Testament, God Himself, had said- of them, "I said, 
Ye are gods."* It is impossible to miss the respect, 
and esteem, and hope He had for the young man who 
believed he had kept all the law. But as little is it 

^ Matt. xix. 8. ^ Gen. ii. 24 ; Matt. ziz. 5. 

' Luke xri. 17. * Matt. v. 19. » John x. 84. 
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possible to miss the emphasis ^th which He enunciated 
His answer to the lawyer's question,^ Which is the great 
commandment in the law ? Perfect love to God, said 
He ; with a second, which is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. The former questioner looked 
at the commands, the Saviour emphasised to the latter 
their spirit. Though the wrong spirit looked at the bare 
detail, and was satisfied with that, pturtial and poor, no 
man who had its spirit could afford or dare to despise any 
part of it. He only was perfect in it who had risen 
above its details, so as to fulfil them all instinctively and 
gladly, under the promptings of the law in His conscience. 
The emphasis which Christ placed on the second part of 
the law was the novelty. No Jew thought the second 
equal to the first. Only He did who saw in the great 
principle, " I desire mercy and not sacrifice," both God's 
wish and man's duty. He applied its admission under 
the first table, to secure its presence as the explana- 
tion of the second. How could murder be prevented 
but by preventing first hatred, and malice, and contempt 
of one's brother ? The popular view of the Old Testa- 
ment teaching on the subject, arising out of the defective 
training of the people, was that wrong against one's 
neighbour needs atonement ; but the law as Christ felt 
it inculcated by conscience, was that wrong done me 
by my neighbour I will not feel to be such, hating him 
as an enemy, but will look on it as an opportunity of 
doing him good, and of his need of being redeemed from 
his evil through my love of him. 

This law of love, by which the Saviour appreciated and 

1 Mfttt xxii. 86 fr. 
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used yet rose above the law, made Him its master. Men 
who knew nothing of the law in its spirit suspected He 
wished to destroy it ; they did not see that He did more 
than that, fulfilling and superseding it, that He gave it 
its rightful honour, although He refused to give it His 
own. In fulfilling it He gave it its due, but also showed 
Himself as to conscience and moral life larger than it ; 
He supplanted it by being what was both more perfect 
and more practical. In Himself He was its substitute 
by being its superior and by showing its object attained. 
His conscience owed much to it, but the fulfilment He 
gave it was all His own. 

What we have already seen has made clear that Christ 
studied the Old Testament for practical ends, as an aid 
to His own soul, as a guide in regard to man and to 
God, and as a help to Himself in the accomplishment 
of His mission. These were the points of overwhelm- 
ing importance to Him. His whole being was con- 
centrated on the attaining of them. He had neither 
time nor taste for any other. Specially abstract points, 
if they ever occurred to Him, seem to have been in His 
eyes of no moment. They were merely things of earth, 
which had no bearing on His duty as a man or as the 
Saviour. The difficulties and apparent contradictions 
which, then as now, lay scattered over the face of the 
Old Testament, were probably not unnoticed by Him; 
for there is plenty of evidence that He was an acute 
reader. But He seems to have felt them sis little as 
the hard matters in His own sayings, which seem strange 
to us, such as : " All that which the Father giveth Me 
shall come unto Me, and him that cometh to Me I will 
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in no wise cast out." They certainly did not afifect His 
faith in the Book itself. Either He had a more complete 
theory of inspiration than we have, or, as is more likely, 
a more perfect knowledge of the God spoken of. For 
Him the Book was a whole, the record of God's gracious 
purpose. It was not a collection of scattered books, 
diflfering in their authority. For Him the proof of its 
authority lay in the God it represented consistently and 
unerringly throughout the fluctuations of history, and in 
the purpose it set forth as developing and ripening under 
that God's hand. His conscience and its epourania 
recognised therein the God of heaven, the God of grace. 
The way in which He quoted from Genesis about the 
male and female,^ and from the Psalms as to Himself,^ is 
clear enough evidence that His attention was fixed on 
central verities and moral situations, and that in accepting 
the Book He was acting not blindly or according to the 
habit of the Jews, who relied mainly on external testimony, 
but on internal evidence. And He, of all others, was 
calculated to use that delicate method infallibly: He 
assuredly was warranted in its use. 

I presume, then, that Christ had no critical methods 
or intellectual tests to apply to Scripture, but rather 
that He used His general intelligence, and those spiritual 
instincts in which He has ever been unequalled, and 
even unapproached. When the spirit in Him rang 
response to that which spake to Him in the passage, 
He needed to inquire no further. His conscience 
approved ; He had only to follow. He used the Book 
just as any good and intelligent man would. His quota- 

^ Matt. xix. 4. ; Qen. i. 27, ii. 24. ^ Ps. ex. ; Matt. xxii. 44. 
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tions from it are as different from those of His contempo- 
raries, even from those of the apostles, notwithstanding 
that they were influenced in this too by Him, as He 
Himself was different from them. 

As nothing in the Book, then, had interest for Him 
but the presence of Grod and the growth of His spiritual 
purpose, we must believe that in speaking of the author- 
ship of any part He does so in a merely general way, 
taking the title as in the scroll. There is no reason to 
doubt His belief of the point ; only, if He were proved 
to be in error on it, that would certainly neither discredit 
Him nor the Book. It would prove no more than the 
falsity of the tradition which He had not been led to 
doubt, or as to which, if He at all doubted. He imagined 
He could not obtain absolute proof. It would militate 
no more against Him than does His mistake as to the 
barren fig tree; for in both cases He had presumptive 
evidence in His favour to begin with, evidence sufficient 
on this point to warrant His acceptance of the Book for 
further purposes. If He spoke of Moses or David, the 
reference must be looked on as made for the purposes of 
identification in regard to the passage ; that is, of course, 
if the reference be not hypothetical merely, or based 
admittedly on popular opinion as an argurruntum ad 
hominem. The authority of the earlier dispensation did 
not consist in its record being due to Moses, but in its 
being the earlier dispensation. The appropriateness of 
a psalm to His case lay not in its being uttered by 
David, but in its being applicable to Himself pre- 
eminently. The question of authorship, as I imagine, 
never came before Him; at least there is no evidence 
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that it did. If it did, He cannot have thought His 
views on the question to be of any moral value to us, 
for they have not been recorded. The question is one 
of literary interest, and did not in His eyes affect the 
history of the dispensation of God's grace. In His view, 
then, this Book was the essential history of the world, 
because it unveiled the God of the world, the God He 
Himself knew. 

In the same way it need trouble no one if, for instance, 
it should ever be proved that our Saviour misnamed 
Zachariah son of Barachiah, who was slain " between 
the sanctuary and the altar." ^ It matters little whether 
or no Christ referred to Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,* 
intending to represent the line from Abel in Genesis to 
this man in one of the latest books of the Old Testament, 
but erring in His remembrance of one of the proper 
names at the moment of quotation, or quoting some 
alternative name of the man's father. It is indifferent 
whether He referred, if not to that Zechariah, then to 
Zechariah the prophet, whom our version calls the son 
of Berechiah (the difference in vowels is unessential), 
either confusing him with the former man, or having 
some means of identifying them, or knowing that they met 
the same fate. It matters nothing though He intended to 
refer to Zechariah the son of Baruch, slain in some such 
circumstances as He mentions, not very long before His 
own day. It is not necessary to explain the fault as 
that of the evangelist or a transcriber. We are not 
concerned to deny in our Savour a mere lapse of memory. 
Weakness of mind is dependent often on physical 

^ Matt xxiii. 85. » 2 Cbron. xxiv. 20, 21. 
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infirmity ; that was as real in Him as limitation of mental 
faculty was when demanded by the conditions of His 
life. Forgetfulness of even a Bible fact, or mistake as to 
one, specially when it implied no consequence of spiritual 
import, is not more than ignorance of it to begin with, or 
the necessity of time in which to learn. He grew in 
knowledge even after He came forth, just as He had done 
in youth. His recorded quotations are made by memory 
and are not always literally accurate, even if true in their 
spirit. 

On the other hand, we must hold steadfastly to this, 
that the Saviour's perception and appreciation of the 
truth He found in the Old Testament was unerring and 
perfect. His insight never failed ; whilst His results 
were so complete and orderly as to be not merely never 
at fault, but ever apt. He looked on the Book as the 
revelation of God, because it was the record of grace ; and 
His conscience had taught Him that nothing lay deeper 
than grace in the dealings of a loving and righteous God 
with men. The Bible was the record of this, the great 
central line of God's working ; it represented God's in- 
most and most characteristic, Grod's real, self. Christ 
saw Himself not only in the line, but even in the focus of 
it ; He found Himself not only in sympathy with all 
it said, but fulfilling all it longed for and pointed for- 
ward to. He accepted it, but did not need to submit 
Himself to it. He believed in it, yet criticised it as 
being Himself an authority, independent, and spiritually 
higher. He looked on it not as final but as instru- 
mental He made it a means to God, but never a sub- 
stitute for Him. By it He saw the world's past ; by 
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it He saw the present state of God's purpose in the 
world ; by it He saw much of the detail of His duty, 
personal and official ; by it He saw the future indicated. 
By the use of it He saw God and knew man. By the 
aid of it He became what He was, and overcame as He 
did. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ROUNDEDNESS OF CHRIST'S EKOWLEDGE 

I HAVE used this title, for want of a better, to represent 
the way in which Christ's knowledge, though dealing 
with two diflTerent spheres, regarding one of which we 
may say His human nature had no direct means of 
information, was yet fused into an organic whole by 
connection with His personality. 

In order to see this, the first question which has to be 
answered is. How did Christ become conscious of Himself ? 
or, specially. How did He come to be aware of His own 
Godhead ? The question is not of theoretical interest 
only, it is of absolute importance. On it depends, as I 
have already hinted, the value of His own testimony as 
to Himself, of His teaching as a whole, and even of all 
His work. It is fundamental. It lies at the root of 
His knowledge of the epourania, as these again at that of 
the epigeia. Along with His original conception of 
good and evil, which gave Him His idea of the 
character of God, this is the feature essential to Him. 
His ideas on the epigeia demand this as well as that. 
Out of this twin-root they spring. 

As to the explanation of His holding this view about 
Himself, there are two possibilities, and so two lines of 

140 
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theory. The first looks on His conception of His God- 
head as attained by mere human powers, possibly aided 
by circumstances ; the second looks on it as His instinct- 
ive and original possession, because of the unity of His 
person. 

When we examine the views of those who may best 
be classed in the former division, we find that they often 
really deal rather with Christ's becoming conscious of 
His Messianic vocation than with His being conscious 
that He was the Son of God. For many of them the 
latter point is put aside, because they look on the 
Saviour's Sonship as merely moral, that is, as the result 
of His singular similarity to God in respect of character. 
Still, their views will help us to understand the 
question. 

Of this — the former of the two classes — there are 
several types, higher and lower. In Keim's view, Christ 
arrived at the assurance of His calling by " the develop- 
ment of the inner genius of His personality " ; and that 
was due to the influence of external stimulus afTorded by 
influences both friendly and unfriendly. 

We may group Weiss and Wendt, Beyschlag and 
Baldensperger, as all agreeing (with variations) that the 
Imowledge of His Messianic vocation arose in the natural 
spiritual character of Jesus. What confirmation was 
needed was supplied by outward extraordinary means — 
say the appearance of John the Baptist and the Baptism. 
Three of the four writers I have named expressly con- 
fess the weakness of any mere pyschological basis to 
reach the result by itself. "People," Baldensperger 
says, " may handle the thing as they will, but it was a 
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matter of the purest impossibility for Christ to have 
arrived at the idea of His Messianicity by any, even 
the deepest, operation of thought." We may thus 
take it for granted that the weakness of Weiss' 
position, that our Saviour inferred His Messianicity 
even before Baptism from the fact of His being in 
spiritual character quite unlike others, has been found 
untenable and that the view is departed from. To 
supplement and strengthen the position, the appearance 
of the Baptist and the wonders of the Baptism are 
usually adduced ; these are said to have determined the 
knowledge. Wendt argues from Christ's son-like sense 
of love towards the Father, to His conviction of the 
Father's love for Him in response ; and he sees by these 
two events the way in which that general impression was 
made special, and Christ was led to believe that He was 
the specially favoured of God, the Messiah, the " Son of 
God " in an Old Testament sense. But Baldensperger, 
whilst not denying a certain amount of truth in the 
former part of this theory, — that all arose in the spiritual 
character of Christ, — and whilst adopting, to a certain 
extent at least, the latter part of it, as imparting some 
degree of assurance to the mind of Christ about His 
calling, yet thinks that a very important link has been 
neglected. He draws attention to the Messianic hopes 
of Christ's time, and thinks that a soul so spiritual can- 
not but have been deeply affected by these. He is of 
opinion that, because of the intense desire which Christ 
must have felt to aid in the accomplishment of them, He 
offered Himself to the Baptist, and was made so clear 
at least as to God's will in the matter, that He felt 
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entitled to come forth. Baldensperger considers that, 
spite of this, doubts were not expelled altogether from 
the mind of Christ, and holds that the event so little 
affected the range of the Saviour's Messianic conceptions 
that it not only permitted expansion and advance, but 
even radical change in the views which He held of the 
most fundamental points as to His kingdom. Events 
clarified and spiritualised these. Late in His Galilean 
ministry He became clear as to the necessity of His 
death. The necessity for that simply meant this — He 
had found He did not create, and saw He could not in 
the circumstances create, the kingdom He desired ; then, 
as He could not believe it impossible, He looked on it 
as to come after (not necessarily by) His death. This 
led to the idea that by death He would go to heaven ; 
and going there as one in will with God seemed to Him 
to imply that He had come thence and belonged there. 
So Baldensperger understands by the title, " Son of 
God," simply the Messianic vocation of the Saviour, 
the idea of which struck Him in the Baptism. By 
the title, " Son of Man," he thinks Christ represented 
His connection with heaven, and that He adopted 
it only in connection with, or because of. His coming 
death. 

Beyschlag adopts the same starting - point in the 
character of Jesus, and sees in His sinlessness the sign 
of a sonship which, if moral and not different from that 
of the saint*8, is yet different from theirs in this, that it 
is original and not imparted. This he associates with 
some idea of supernatural connection, such as would be 
implied in pre-existence with God as the ideal man. 
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But he thinks that Christ only became conscious of 
His calling at, and bj means of, the Baptism. Others 
iidopt still different ideas as to the way in which 
the consciousness was imparted to Christ. Gess, for 
instance, postulates the possibility of a consciousness 
of His divinity in Christ from the first because He 
possessed its nature ; but that author considers it would 
have remained latent except for the inheritance which, 
as a Jew, Jesus had out of the past, and the aid afforded 
in that connection by the use of the Old Testament. 
Whilst Lticke not only admits the latent possibility 
spoken of, but postulates the power of the Holy Spirit as 
that by which the result was elicited. Dr. Bruce, hold- 
ing, of course, the divinity of our Lord, thinks that Chnst 
became conscious of His Messianic vocation from within, 
not indeed by a deduction from the holiness of char- 
acter which He marked in Himself, but by the Messianic 
charism of the Holy Spirit, and by the impxdses of love 
and of Divine grace associated therewith, which He found 
rising within Him. 

The other class of explanation, which seems the more 
natural to adopt, is that the unity of His person secured, 
as a natural fact in the experience of the humanity of 
the Son of God, a consciousness of His divinity, more or 
less expUcit from the beginning. With this may perhaps 
be associated such views as those of H. Schmidt : that — 
as in Baldensperger's opinion — the consciousness of Son- 
ship and of Messianic vocation went together ; but that 
they rose some time before the Baptism and without 
any power except what was internal and personal to 
Christ Himself. 
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Let me state some reasons for assuming this position. 
Speaking generally, it seems that what may be called the 
external explanation is in all its forms, even the highest, 
quite inadequate to reach its conclusion. 

One cannot even imagine that any person who was a 
real man, though He was not merely man but as truly 
God, could ever by means external to Himself have 
attained warrantably to the conviction that He was God, 
the only begotten Son of God. The insufficiency of all 
purely psychological data is confessed, as we have seen, 
by Baldensperger. On the other hand, the outer influ- 
ences which are postulated must not be ordinary only 
but extraordinary, to secure the rise of, and warrant some 
such idea as that of the Messianic Sonship, or the con- 
ception, derived from the Old Testament, of Himself as 
the beloved and specially called of God ! Whether the 
work of the Holy Spirit — who of course must not be 
identified with Christ, but however closely in union with, 
and constantly possessed by Him, must be regarded as a 
distinct person — whether His work could make any real 
difference in the matter, we shall come to see. 

Before going into the investigation of the subject, let 
us notice first of all two main, or at least general 
thoughts, which may be helpful. The former of these 
two is this, that if the Son of God was conscious in His 
Divine nature that He had become human also, and if 
that knowledge was the result, not of His onmiscience 
as God, but of the vital union which had taken place in 
Him between the two natures, then there seems to be 
no good reason for denying to Him in His humanity 
the corresponding consciousness of being Divin& The 
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latter of the two thoughts to be referred to at this stage 
as in some degree helpful, is one I have already hinted 
at — that whilst all the other facts included in the epou- 
rania may be regarded as acquisitions on Christ's part, 
and perhaps ought so to be regarded — while such a 
view does no violence to His statement in the third 
chapter of John, that only He who had the heavenly life, 
and came from above, could know these things, the 
exclusion of this self -consciousness on His part from a 
position at once original and fundamental, the removing 
of it to a later stage, would render impossible the other 
ideas which found on and imply it. 

Very vague is the explanation of this matter which is 
expressed in such phrases as " latent consciousness " or 
" the possibility of knowledge." The former seems to 
point to a knowledge which lay in the dark of un- 
consciousness, and required some means to lift it into 
light. The latter seems to point rather to a knowledge 
which did not originate in but came to the person. The 
former of these has, along with some peculiar to itself, 
all the difficulties attending the theory which explains 
this point by the union of the two natures in the one 
person. For the knowledge is supposed to be there, but 
not in consciousness. It does not need to be created, 
only awakened. The latter of these two theories makes 
the creating of this knowledge a possibility, seeing that 
the fact represented by it exists; but it makes the 
knowledge come by other causes than the fact itself. 

Both theories combine in making Christ dependent for 
the conscious knowledge, ix. really the knowledge itself, 
on external causes; but the one more absolutely, the 
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other less so. Without such cdds, and without them 
very specially, Christ would have remained ignorant that 
He was God. Now, of all the means adduced for this 
explanation, the noblest and most natural ia undoubtedly 
the Holy Spirit. He is allied to the Saviour most closely, 
and on Him, in a very peculiar sense, our Lord depended 
for much of the knowledge which He had even as man. 
Yet it is not clear how, if there was no knowledge in 
Christ of His own Godhead, even the Holy Spirit could 
by any means make the fact known to Him. To one so 
really human as Christ, the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
could have given no absolute security on such a point. 
We have only to remember that the Holy Spirit 
is so unseen in His working that a human being can 
know His presence only by His power, and His 
working by its results. A person can only be sure 
he is not deceiving himself by the absolute necessity 
of presupposing such a presence to explain something 
spiritual which has taken placa How then could any- 
one, who was real man as to His experience, even though 
He were God-man as to His nature, feel authorised to 
believe, or gain sufficient evidence to assure Him, that 
He might accept as true the idea which had risen in 
Him as to His own Godhead, backed up though that 
were by goodness and love, and confirmed by miracle 
either to or by Him ? The immensity of the assumption, 
the slenderness and unreliability, especially of the direct 
evidence, and the d priori improbability of the thing, 
have all to be remembered. We know how easy it is 
for anyone to mistake the working of the Spirit And 
even if in this Christ was not as we are, we have to 
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remember that we are not concerned with what in Him 
was moral, where we are unlike, but with what in Him 
was intellectual, where we resemble one another. Though 
He felt warranted to postulate the presence of the Spirit 
as the enlightener of His manhood in its conviction of 
moral duty even infallibly, He bad no right to extend the 
conviction, and gives no sign that He thought He had. 
He had no reason — according to this argument — ex- 
cept the suggestions of outside sources, to apply the 
explanation to this matter, so as to raise the idea to a 
higher level than mere imagination, or suppose it any- 
thing else than a case in which the wish has been father 
to the thought. 

This leads me on, of course, to consider the occasions 
which the Holy Spirit is said to have used as means 
for creating this conviction in our Lord. These are 
sometimes represented as being the contemplation of His 
own character, or the fact of His sinlessness, or miracu- 
lous occurrences which connected themselves with Him. 
Baldensperger admits psychological inference to be in- 
sufficient for reaching the result. Study by the Saviour 
of His own character, consciousness of His own love or 
sinlessness, could not have warranted it. More was 
needed even for the knowledge of Messianic calling, and 
of the special Divine favour which was reckoned to be 
associated with it. Baldensperger lays the basis of the 
process in the psychological consciousness of the lad, but 
thinks the Baptism with its great miracle was needed to 
reach the conclusion. Naturally, the question depends 
on what we consider to be the conclusion — whether mere 
Messianic calling or Divine Sonship. We need have little 
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hesitancy in admitting the efiPect of the Baptism to be 
sufficient for the former, even if we deny it to be suffi- 
cient for the latter. 

It appears that the more we examine the matter the 
more it seems as if Jesus had not attained to the belief in 
His own Godhead by a mere process of deduction from 
facts the very greatest — as, for instance, the Baptism. 
Naturally, the Baptism and its attendant miracle produced 
impression ; but the impression, even if it were that of 
transcendent privilege in a general way, could not have 
become that of Godhead definitely without the aid of 
some intellectual process. Whilst, however, the former 
seems not only legitimate but real, the latter seems to be 
unlikely and unauthorised. Even if the words ''Thou 
art My beloved Son " conveyed information of a special 
kind, the information must have been meant for some- 
one other than the Saviour ; for He was able to use the 
same idea when twelve years old. The Baptism was, as 
Baldensperger points out, very important, so far as its 
influence on Christ's consciousness was concerned — speci- 
ally the second part of it, the testimony. That author is 
right in emphasising the impression it produced, whether 
he be right or wrong in asserting that only Christ's 
world of feeling, and not His range of Messianic views or 
landmarks was affected. And he is right in setting it at 
the beginning of the first part, as the Transfiguration at 
that of the second part of Christ's ministry. Agaili he 
is right in saying that the voices from heaven have 
always direct reference to the person, and only indirect 
bearing on the thing; just as Dr. Bruce speaks in 
regard to both the Baptism and the Transfiguration, 
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as assuring Christ of what He had thought about Him- 
self, i.e, confirming belief by impression. It does not 
seem, then, as if either of the two events was meant, 
for neither of them was fitted, to communicate spiritual 
knowledge to Christ. They seem to have been in the 
circumstances much more fitted to impart, what He 
needed far more than that — namely, those impressions 
which are transformed in the human heart into spiritual 
strength. They were to Him what a sacrament is to 
us. The one event was as useless to Christ for attain- 
ing the knowledge of His mission, as the other for 
disclosing His fast-approaching death. In both cases 
He was aware clearly of these facts at an earlier date. 
Shortly before the latter of them He had taken His 
death home to Himself in public. In the former He 
by no means obscurely hinted at consciousness of His 
mission in coming to be baptized; nay. He stated 
plainly the conviction He entertained of His Divine 
calling, and, as I think, stated even more than that, by 
the resoluteness, even the authority, with which He 
opposed the will of the authorised prophet of the age, 
who had recognised Him — saying to John, "Suffer it 
now : for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness." 
In overcoming John's scruples He showed, I imagine, 
both what He thought of Himself and of His calling. 

But we may take the second of these instances in 
illustration of the first. For whilst the Transfiguration, 
with its testimony so like that of the Baptism, was 
given, just as the Baptism was, in answer to prayer, or 
at least whilst the Saviour prayed, the prayer offered 
can scarcely have been for information, especially such 
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information as was contained in the message which 
came as answer from heaven, for it was nothing more 
than that of the Baptism, though accompanied by the 
fellowship of two men. Now, even if the lad of 
twelve had not understood His own words, it is not 
denied that the man of thirty saw clearly what those 
spoken at His baptism implied. The repetition of 
them must have had another object than the imparting 
of knowledge merely. If the object was impression and 
strength rather than knowledge and guidance, then all 
becomes clear. Now it is more likely that the same 
testimony should have served the same end twice, when 
confessedly that was what the circumstances demanded, 
than that it should have been suited for and served two 
different ends on different occasions — knowledge at the 
Baptism and impression at the Transfiguration. On no 
other theory, too, can the sending of Moses and Elias be 
understood. No one can imagine that these saints, just 
because they were in glory, could tell the Son of God 
what He did not know, or what He could not have 
received by more natural and equally efficient means. 
They came because their sympathy was needed, and 
because in them as escaping, or practically escaping, 
death, there was a foretaste of the result of His own 
work. The Transfiguration was meant to steady and 
support the Saviour's human frailty in the reaction which 
naturally overtook Him after He had openly undertaken 
what we have every reason to believe was the most 
trying part of His work, when He not only felt Him- 
self committed to dying, but was aware He was entering 
into the shadow of His death. 
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In this light, then, the Baptism also must be viewed. 
It conveyed impression rather than knowledge. What 
it meant becomes clear by means of the Temptation. 
These two events are coDnected, as anyone can see by 
noticing that the one is treated as the outcome of the 
other. Now when Satan said, '* If Thou be the Son of 
God," — whether that in his lips, and to Christ's mind, 
implied divinity or merely Messianic calling — ^he did not 
intend to insinuate any doubt of the matter into the 
Saviour's mind, but to get the Saviour, on that pretext 
and in that faith, to act along wrong lines. He meant, 
by the admission he made, to obscure the wrongness of 
his alluring suggestion, to blind the Saviour as to the 
right way of carrying out His calling, and to cause it 
thereby to faiL For in baptism the Saviour undertook 
all that was needed for the salvation of guilty men. Death 
was included ; though whether He saw that or not at 
the time makes no difference, so far as the present pur- 
pose is concerned. He gave Himself up to it, whatever 
it implied. The question was, when it led to personal 
suffering, was He prepared to adhere to it, to accept that? 
The temptation was to seek the glory by an easier way 
than God's, to break off from His helpless Messianic 
position, using His power rather for Himself than for 
men, for Himself in preference to them. The devil's 
temptations were concerned altogether with trying to 
draw the Saviour off the line of action which His 
whole-hearted submission to God and acceptance of 
His lot with its duties involved. They tested not 
His knowledge, but rather His fitness and prepara- 
tion spiritually, as the person whom God had called 
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to serva What was brought out was indirectly His clear 
view of the principle He must act by in His new posi- 
tion, and directly His loyalty to it. The Temptation 
showed the impression which the Baptism had produced. 
The result of it was seen in Christ's spiritual strength. 
The baptism with the Spirit came as the reward of sub- 
mitting to baptism with water. The one was the con- 
secration, which followed the other, the dedication. 
That which came second expressed to the Saviour the 
approbation of His Father on that which first He had 
done in faith, indicating the acceptance of His person 
with all His service. It pledged God to aid Him with 
all that His weak humanity needed to carry through 
the work. The Temptation only showed how real the 
Baptism was and how suitably the Baptism, as the 
preparation of Him who had devoted Himself, had 
prefaced the great work. 

It seems impossible, then, to accept the conclusion 
that any outer occurrence, even miraculous like the 
Baptism, in spite of all it meant and brought to Christ, 
could have conveyed information as to Divine Sonship 
— especially if He was quite ignorant of that — or 
could have given Him such information as implied 
assurance on the point. The mere descent of a dove 
—or anything like it — supposing it to have been 
symbolical, even definitely and recognisedly symbolical, 
could have given no help in illustrating a phrase so 
generally used in a vague sense as was that one, " Son 
of God." In fact, to think that the Saviour leaped 
into an assurance of His Godhead by some ecstatic, 
unintelligent process in connection with a momentary 
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state of religious feeling, is as absurd as to imagine 
He reached it by some method of mere intellectual 
deduction from concurrent signs: it is to start in the 
line which ends in Beyschlag's habit of explaining away 
the assumption of real divinity as nothing better than 
imagination, though the pious imagination of a very 
good person, who was in some way, which cannot be 
made intelligible, Divine. 

After what has been said, there is hardly any need 
to refer to the idea that Christ came to know Himself by 
thinking on Himself as He developed. His extraordinary 
gifts, if they impressed Him, certainly could not have 
warranted Him in believing in His own Godhead 
(Strauss); nor could His inner genius (Keim), any 
more than His religious relation tq the Father (Wendt). 

At twelve years old His statement as to Himself is 
sufficiently definite. It is more than generic or ethical. 
Strauss confesses that the passage demands a larger 
meaning. He says, " One might be inclined to under- 
stand the designation of rov irarpo^ generally as imply- 
ing that God was the Father of all men, and only in this 
sense the Father of Jesus. But this interpretation is 
forbidden not only by the addition of the pronoun /lco0 
— the above sense requiring ^/tfii/ (as in Matt. vi. 9), 
but still more absolutely by the circumstance that the 
parents of Jesus did not understand these words — a decided 
indication that they must have had a special meaning, 
which can here be no other than the mystery of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, who as Messiah was vio^ Q^ov in 
a peculiar sense." And if one feels forced, as I think 
one is, to put emphasis on the My Father of Christ's, in 
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contrast to the Thy Father of His mother's words, we 
cannot help inferring, as was noted in a previous chapter, 
that Christ, who had been left in darkness as to His real 
origin, then revealed His knowledge of it, and astonished 
them, as much as afterwards He astonished the Jews, 
who showed what they understood Him to mean by the 
words, when they said He made God His own (JH^iov) 
Father; says John the evangelist,^ " making Himself equal 
with God." As confirmatory evidence, I might adduce 
the admission made by Keim "that there frequently 
occurs in Christ's mouth, whilst in Galilee, the exclusive 
appropriation of God as His Father, whereby He immedi- 
ately declares Himself to be the Son. ... He uses it of 
Himself alone, where it might be easily used of others." 
Now this unique relation is one, the knowledge of which 
coidd never have been reached by any speciality of His 
own love. No doubt His love was very special ; but it 
was not more true, though it was more perfect than that, 
say, of His own mother, or Simeon, or Anna, or Elisabeth. 
It could never warrant Him in speaking of pre-existence, 
or calling Himself the only begotten Son. 

Just as little could the conviction, or, if it may be 
so called, the consciousness of His own sinlessness, give 
any effective warrant for the belief in His own Godhead. 
With Schmidt I am inclined to lay special stress on the 
fact that Christ's Messianic calling could not possibly be 
known to Him as a deduction from His peculiar spiritual 
condition, but came to Him in immediate connection 
with the consciousness He had of His own being. If 
Christ's knowledge of His own sinlessness depended on 

* John V. 18. 
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His experience, it may have been a belief even rising 
to a conviction, but even that conviction was by no 
means sufficient to warrant Him in believing He was 
the Son of God. The facts of sinlessness may have 
borne a large part of the proof for others, but they 
could never be adequate for Himself. For no amount 
of fancied, or, as people say, conscious sinlessness — that is, 
unconsciousness of sin — can warrant the inference that 
there is no sin. Many who are evidently enough sinful 
are quite unconscious of it, and even will not be con- 
vinced of it. And though that was not the case with 
the Saviour, still no mere experience of sinlessness in the 
past, because of conscious and continuing love of God, 
could ever warrant the inference that sin was impossible 
to any extent in the future, and then that such sinless- 
ness implied divinity. However, our Saviour claimed 
not merely that He knew of no sin on His own ^mrt, 
but that He knew He had never sinned. He expressly 
asked,^ " Which of you convicteth Me of sin ? " and sin 
cannot, with any straightforwardness, be there taken to 
mean only error in teaching, as Wendt suggests. Nay, 
more: He speaks as if a certain line — sinlessness — 
were the only one possible to Him; but He speaks 
of His assurance in regard to that as rising not out of 
His experience of the past, which had been always 
hitherto sinless, but out of the knowledge of His person 
as Divine and not only human. Evidently He rests on 
the ethical unity of His person when, in such passages as 
those following, He states that for Him He is sure sm 
is impossible : " I can of Myself do nothing " ; " Ye shall 

^ John viii. 46. 
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know that I am He, and that I do nothing of Myself ; but 
as the Father taught Me, I speak these things." ^ So 
when He says,* "As I hear, I judge," He adds, "and My 
judgment is righteous ; because " (not I hear, for they 
could not understand that, but because) " I seek not 
Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me." 
Similarly, He says,^ " All that which the Father giveth 
Me shall come unto Me," and then, in vindication of the 
position He was thus placed in, and to show His hearty 
appreciation of the purpose of the God of grace, adds, 
" and him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out," with the following explanation : " For I am come 
down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Me," which is interpreted by His 
own words in the next verse : " This is the will of Him 
that sent Me, that of all that which He hath given 
Me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up at 
the last day: for this is the will of My Father, that 
everyone that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on Him, 
should have eternal life : and I will raise him up at the 
last day." 

As confirmatory of all this, we notice that, whilst 
Christ looks on repentance as the emphatic and im- 
mediate duty of everyone, he not only ignores but 
expressly repudiates the necessity of it for Himself. He 
was more than unconscious of sin ; He was conscious He 
had never sinned, and that He had a special power by 
which His purity was guaranteed. Mere unconscious- 
ness of sin would have meant presumption and weak- 
ness, whilst the knowledge of His Godhead enabled 

" John V. 80, viii. 28. ' John t. 80. » John vL 37-40. 
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Him to know He could not have sinned, and to assert 
without pride that He had not. 

What but this same reason enabled Christ to speak 
as He did of His own positive perfection of life ? "I 
know Him/' ^ He says, and so could add, " I keep His 
word." No mere experience, even of perfectness, and 
assurance that He pleased God, could without this have 
enabled Him to say, " The prince of the world cometh, 
and he hath nothing in Me," * or " I have overcome the 
world." ' For Christ to have made assertions like these, 
without anything as their ground but experience, — 
though an experience the most remarkable and pure, — 
would have been to speak of a likelihood only more or 
less probable, and would have showed on His part, even 
if it were warranted by the result, an ambition, not to 
say a presumption quite separate from the mind which 
was in Him who thought equality with God no object of 
ambition, not a thing to be snatched at but to be 
bestowed and held because of worth. To quote Dr. 
Bruce, " I said that no explanation of the Christ-con- 
sciousness of Jesus could be accepted which did not 
respect His humility. For this reason I hesitated to 
regard the sense of sinlessness as the origin of that 
consciousness, and preferred to find it in the Messianic 
charism of love." If that be true of the attainment of 
the knowledge of His vocation, how much more so of 
the knowledge regarding His person. 

We are now in a position to see how, on the other 
hand, Christ's claim of sinlessness was bound to carry 
weight with others as the proof of His divinity. They 

^ John viii. 55. ^ John xiv. 30. ' John xvi. 38. 
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saw no sin in Him ; they heard a good man, backed up 
by the testimony of the Old Testament, of John the 
Baptist, of miracles, and of words of grace which appealed 
to the conscience — they heard Him claim, not only un- 
consciousness of sin, such as they could well believe, but 
sinlessness, which they could not have imagined. They 
were not entitled to disbelieve Him, when everything 
pointed to the truth of His assertion; and they could 
only explain it as He did, by accepting His statement 
of the way by which He had arrived at the belief, 
namely, that of His real and conscious Godhead. As 
Dr. Bruce has said, "The inference from the spotless 
life to the Messianic vocation is just, but it seems one 
more appropriate for us to draw than for Jesus/' 

It is immaterial, comparatively, as to when this know- 
ledge came to Him, if only we accept the fact that it 
came by the internal constitution of His person, and not 
by any gift external to it. If it came according to the 
internal constitution of His person, it came, one must 
believe, according to the possibilities of a human soul 
and its consciousness; early therefore, and perhaps 
gradually, at least as regards clearness of content or 
fulness of meaning. Certainly no one can imagine that 
first of all Christ's consciousness was prophetic only, and 
then, say by the Baptism, Messianic. 

If anyone should now ask me how Christ became con-^ ^ .^^ - Jj ^^^ ^ i 
sdous of Godhead, I answer that the question is not fair.' w^' / 

For a merely human person to conceive how it was is as 
impossible as for a lower animal to imagine the way in 
which a man recognises his humanity. What warrants 
the possibility of that which I have written in this chapter 
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is just the fact that it does not deal with how the recog- 
nition took place, but rather occupies itself with the 
impossibilitj of the thing from mere human efifort, 
and deals with the results which flowed from it as 
a fact. 

I cannot see that any amount of external evidence 
given to one who, though God-man, was yet truly man 
in all His faculties, could enable Him to arrive at the 
knowledge of His Godhead. I cannot see how, with a 
true personal assumption of human nature, He could lack 
this knowledge as soon as it was possible to Him. I 
cannot see how without it He could draw that distinc- 
tion between epourania and epigeia in respect of their 
accessibility to men, which John sets before us in the 
third chapter of his Gospel, and otherwise I can find no 
explanation of Christ's conscious sinlessness, or of His 
claim to perpetual intercourse with and pleasing of the 
Father. 

Let us begin now by acknowledging that Christ's 
acquaintance with the epourania was miraculous ; what- 
ever these included, they were the most extraordinary 
thing connected with Him, and were His most treasured 
possession. In all else He may have been like us ; in 
these He was peculiar and divine. From them flowed 
all that is unique in His life ; and they in turn all pro- 
ceeded out of the miracle of His own self-consciousness, 
the knowledge He had that He was the Son of G^d. 
That could have been given in no other way than as a 
direct result — the direct result of the Incarnation. As 
a person, He could not lack it. The knowledge that He 
was God was as natural in His human mind, as in ours 
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is the knowledge that we are men. It was His because 
He was what He was. 

What the intellectual contents of the epourania were, 
we shall have occasion immediately to see. They 
depended at anyrate on this great fimdamental position 
of which I have been speaking. But we must not for- 
get that the epourania were not intellectual only. In 
the endowment of our Saviour's nature there was more 
than the self -consciousness of His Godhead ; there was, 
accompanying that, an original trend of His whole nature 
in harmony with this, its great and original feature. In 
it, or as part of its result, one sees tendency of will, aims, 
tastes, desires — all equally unique. He says of His own 
will : " I am come down from heaven, not to do Mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me." His argument 
as to the difference between Himself and the unbelieving 
Jews in the eighth chapter of John's Gospel, proceeds 
on the assumption that His tastes and tendencies are 
different from those of ordinary or sinful men. Now 
this great nebulous mass of impulses must get the very 
highest place in determining the action and life-work of 
Christ. Its importance is only second to His conscious- 
ness of the great fundamental fact of His existence as 
God and not man only. 

The actual amount which should be included in the 

epourania is of secondary importance. They, as things 

referring to the heavenly life and known only to one 

who was filled with it, are things inaccessible to men. 

Yet it does not follow that even Christ's knowledge of 

them all was immediate and original, like that of His 

own Godhead. Of it He could not fail; it was the 
II 
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direct result of His person. The other facts He may 
have reached, probably did reach, gradually. Some of 
them are composite ; yet, even if they came later, and 
at different times, they were still epourania, not only 
because they referred to the othervdse unknown heavenly 
sphere of life, but because they were reached by Him in 
virtue of the knowledge He had of His own personality. 
They may have all been gained by inference ; and if that 
were possible, it is not legitimate for us to postulate 
any higher method of attainment Yet, even if reached 
thus, they remain the revelation of one who knew them 
because He was at once Divine and holy. If one includes 
in the epourania, as John seems to do, at least these 
three great points — the love of God, the atonement of the 
Son, and the coming judgment, one has three great central 
positions which will illustrate sufficiently what is meant. 
The love of the Father might very well be reached by 
means of the standard put in the Saviour's perfect con- 
science. If the latter had a clear idea of and absolute 
devotion to the distinction between right and wrong, then 
the God it could worship it must be able to respect ; Grod 
must embody its standard and realise its ideal, must live 
and love that. The God of righteousness emd love was thus 
clear to Christ. From that there was but a step to the con- 
ception of the God of grace. He who was sure God was the 
God of love had no difficulty in finding the explanation 
of His own presence among sinful men, specially when 
all the feelings of His nature prompted Him to undertake 
that to which His intelligence directed Him. The idea of 
a judgment was doubtless begotten by His conscience, but 
the putting of Himself as Saviour into connection with 
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it, as test and judge, is only the natural consequence of 
the view He took of Himself as intended to carry out 
the Father's desire. If our Saviour used the Old 
Testament to confirm His beliefs, and to fill up detail of 
facts relating to the epourania, is it absurd to suppose 
that these points I have been touching on were reached 
as I have indicated ? Of course I do not wish to dog- 
matise on such a point, for it is not essential to my 
argument. The result of the admission of it is just 
this, that, except for the perfection of His holy human 
nature, our Saviour differed in knowledge from us, whom 
He had to save, only in the consciousness He had of His 
own divinity. And that, so far from giving Him advan- 
tage in doing what He was called to do, only burdened 
Him with the tremendous sense of responsibility implied 
in the fact, that what He was doing He was doing for 
our salvation. 

Thus we see that, when our Saviour speaks of the 
glory He had with the Father before the world was, of 
the Father's love, of His coming to do the Father's 
wiU, of His having been anointed and sent of God, or of 
His having been (or being) in the bosom of the Father, 
He speaks not by remembrance, or by direct knowledge, 
but by an assurance equally clear to His faith, and as 
firm, though arrived at by human and indirect ways. 
The knowledge He had as to Himself was the one 
supernatural endowment separating Him from all around. 

On the other hand, it is important for us to be clear 
that this knowledge of His own person, which was not 
a mere reminiscence of the past, should be regarded as 
a direct consciousness of the present It was not the 
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remembrance of a thing once revealed, or the adherence 
to a conviction once reached, but a present com- 
munication. It was not remembrance or belief, but 
direct consciousness. It was the result, the immediate 
influence of His Divine personahtj in the human nature 
which had been taken. 

As to the religious emotions and promptings accord- 
ant with His divinity, which I have already spoken 
of as finding their place in His human nature, if we 
beheve that the second person of the Trinity sub- 
mitted to be enlightened, and strengthened, and guided 
by the Holy Ghost, we must also infer that these dis- 
positions, found in His helpless human nature, were 
communicated not by His own Divine self-assertion, but 
by the third person of the Trinity; because human 
nature is, by its weakness and peculiar receptivity, fitted 
for, and has need of, the Holy Spirit. The result He 
wrought in Christ's emotional and moral nature was not 
unnatural and unintelligible, but without violation of 
the limits of humanity, and through the agency of 
Christ's knowledge of right and wrong and of His 
divinity. Thus it was that this emotional life, which 
was fitted to accompany and develop the consciousness 
and the range of the epourania round which it circled, 
was given, and had to be preserved by the Holy Spirit. 
Of course without care it could not be preserved. It 
needed to be esteemed and treated as a responsible gift. 

Acceptance of and obedience to such impulses implied 
loyalty of heart to the epourania and so to Otod ; they 
involved the fulfilment of God's will, and the gaining of 
His approbation. The epourania needed, as they became 
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clear, to be accepted as final by the Saviour's conscience, 
and to be enthroned as the ruling principles of His life 
— to be obeyed at all costs. 

Nay, as the epourania looked upward first of all, 
Christ needed to accept them as all that was necessary 
for Him in His humanity meantime to know of heaven. 
He needed humbly to beUeve that what was withheld 
was inappropriate, and would have been cumbersome or 
disordering. But eus whatever suited Him and was true 
for E[im was true for all men, as He and they were under 
the same God, nay, because what was given not only 
suited Him as human and them as men, but came home 
to Him in His humanity, it was just what they needed 
too, and what they might receive in the same way as He 
had done. And the possession of it by Himself as His 
great blessing, the possession of it by Him alone as His 
peculiar treasure, implied the obligation to make it clear 
to men, because it was their great need. The knowledge 
of the epourania was more to Him than the revelation of 
the unseen world or the standard of His own life ; it 
was the gift to be handed on to men, as that intended 
for them by God. 

This was what the Saviour needed to see and to keep 
continually before Him; and that depended on the 
loyalty of His will in receiving and obeying the enlighten- 
ment or impulse of the Holy Spirit. For that He needed 
faitL Only by faith could He regard the epourania as 
a sufficient revelation of God, and of that higher sphere 
where God was, which, however He might be related 
to it, did not fall within the limits of His human 
consciousness. Only by faith could He set up the 
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epourania as the standard' of all truth and the rule for 
all duty. He needed faith and faith always, if He were 
to be true to Himself and to God ; if He were to resist 
ererything hostile to, or inconsistent with, His treasure 
of first principles. He needed either to act by its 
instincts or to refer consciously to its dictates. But, as 
is evident, the point at which His faith found root was 
that of His own self-conscious Godhead, authenticating 
the decision of His natural conscience about good and 
evil; and the means by which His faith was upheld, 
or loyalty to Himself and to God preserved, was the 
constant presence of the gracious Holy Spirit. By 
His faith, then, He recognised God, and filled both the 
world above and around, ydthout as well as within 
Himself, with that glorious presence. 

Hence arises both the possibility of temptation and 
the possibility of victory. The diflBculty occasioned 
by such texts as " What shall I say ? Father, save 
Me from this hour: but for this cause came I imto 
this hour : " ^ and " If it be possible, let this cup 
pass away from Me ; nevertheless not as I will, but 
as Thou ydlt," * is clear on their surface. One cannot 
help asking oneself, how was it possible for Him, with 
all His knowledge of the epourania, to forget, one might 
almost say, SQs Godhead? I think, however, we find 
help upon this point, if we keep in view the great 
principle that this knowledge in Him was not a memory, 
but an immediate communication; not brought out of 
a heavenly past, but received by listening in the earthly 
piesent. Thus the knowledge could be more or less 

1 John xii. 27. « Matt xxvi. 89. 
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clear as He fixed His attention on it, or as it was 
obscured for the time by other things which intruded. 
This seems, in fact, to have been the case on these 
occasions. The temptation was to separate between the 
epourania, which were God's will or Christ's standard, 
and His nature with its desires, as that which should, by 
the Holy Spirit, be always subject and conformed thereto. 
The possibiUty of temporary unconsciousness in regard 
to the epourania arises out of the fact that the know- 
ledge of them, however early it came, came gradually 
and increasingly. Under attention and thought they 
came to stand out clearly before Him, and to reveal 
all that was in their heart. He knew them, but (just 
as in the case of the rest of the information He 
possessed), remembered them as His attention was 
directed to them. In fact, Mark's description of the 
agony in the garden, which states that the Saviour 
was *' amazed," ^ seems to imply the intrusion of some- 
thing on which surprise concentrated all His powers, 
and which shut out, for the moment, every other con- 
sideration. In neither case was the separation of His 
nature from the supremacy of the epourania tolerated 
by Him for a moment. The prayer, "if it be possible," 
was the prayer of right instinct, though also of a 
weak and surprised humanity. The admission, "not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt," was the prayer of the 
balanced and self-conscious self, which had conquered 
the surprise. The impulse of the temptation made 
Him swing as a pendulum does, but in that very 
moment conscience asserted itself, and its supremacy 

1 Mark xiv. 33. 
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was acknowledged by faith. The deUberate decision 
was in favour of the epourania, cost what that might. 
Faith gave the epourania power over the natural and 
sinless instincts of humanity, and the spirit was able 
to lead the weak flesh in the path of duty. Of 
course I do not forget that these passages speak of 
the epourania which were acquired and not original 
in His knowledge, especially of the need of His death 
for men. It is easy to see how He could be uncon- 
scious of that for a moment; but it is important to 
see that there is only an implied forgetfulness of His 
Godhead in the forgetfulness of His purpose on earth. 
Still, if that was clear to Himself, and its implications 
were known only step by step, as His human nature 
could grasp what was conveyed, there is little difficulty 
in seeing that even here, for the time, the intrusive 
element hid, if not the fact itself, yet that in the fact 
which gave it pre-eminence and weight. 

The two sayings have this value also, in that they 
show how very natural and real was the experience of 
Him who knew Himself to be God, how that knowledge 
never saved Him from aught, how very little it helped, 
and how heavily it burdened Him. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the knowledge 
of the epourania and of the epigeia was fused into a 
homogeneous mass in the person of Christ by faith. 
Faith represented the supremacy of conscience, or of 
God's will. The value of the Saviour's life depended 
on the maintenance of that unity. He had to live a 
life of faith. The keystone of His life is His faith. 

We can go on now to see Christ's world, and how 
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it looked in His eyes. The Saviour had to do with 
a universe which presented itself to Him as having 
two halves. But in both He saw the same God — the 
God of grace, who had sent Him, and whom, with all 
His soul, He felt worthy of all His worship. The 
epigeia, as we saw, became, as well as the epourania, 
the guarantee of Grod to Him. The latter suited His 
nature, otherwise poor and dark ; they formed the 
standard of, and supplied the impulses needed in it. 
The former was just the application of the other to 
all the new developing circumstances of life. Heavenly 
and earthly things alike enshrined and revealed, and were 
controlled by, the God of grace. 

Christ's view thus reflects His own personality. He 
could not separate the God of the epourania from 
the God of the epigeia, the God of grace from the 
God of providence. Nay, in the two spheres, the same 
God acted. He saw, by the same principles. As 
that God was known in the one, so He could be 
calculated on to act in the other. Earthly affairs were 
fresh illustrations of the truth of the epourania. Any- 
thing proved the beginning of an avenue which led 
up to God. The sower, the mote and the beam, 
ravening wolves and timid sheep, salt and light, pearls 
and swine, leaven and mustard seed, each became a 
starting-point which ended with God; for He was 
the centre of the universe, and it could not be even 
thought of apart from Him. God faced Christ 
everywhere ; a broad or a narrow way, fishers at work, 
straining at a gnat, the needle's eye, the camel, wine skins 
and their patches — ^anything in all the world pointed up 
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to God when this world was only the entrance hall 
of the other. 

We can see now that the rest of Christ's knowledge, 
like that which He set Himself to gain from the Old 
Testament, was a knowledge of principles rather than 
of details, and one which could give suitable place to 
facts, otherwise seemingly isolated. Christ ranged 
worldly things, whatever other aspects they might have, 
according as they affected His work. His knowledge 
was no loose, rolling, unformed set of ideas, but a 
connected whole, a filled-up system, which represented 
Himself, and bore the stamp of His own personality. 
The variety observed in His teaching is, as in the 
case of nature, produced by the application of a few 
general principles — ^mercy, holiness, love, righteousness, 
justice, faithfulness. These He used according to the 
instincts of His Spirit-filled nature, and the standard 
of the epourania in His conscience. He applied them 
fearlessly, sure of the result. For Him they were 
not separate entities, to be balanced by a deliberate 
judgment, but a unity, seen bcdanced in the God of 
grace, with whom He felt Himself at one. They were 
the elaborations of perfect love, and expressed fully 
His own feeling& He calculated on them not less 
surely than on physical laws. He was convinced that 
not one jot or tittle of the law could pass till it was 
fulfilled; for it was God's, and part of His grace. The 
man who taught another to break one of the least of 
these commandments was least in the kingdom of God, 
seeing that he had a very imperfect knowledge of this 
fundamental view of Him who was its head. 
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As this knowledge was the teaching of His con- 
science, which He knew to be absolute, and the experi- 
ence of His heart, it was to Christ authoritative. We 
saw akeady that it superseded what even Moses had 
taught. By it He vindicated healing on the Sabbath 
day; by it He condemned divorce; and by it He 
represented God's views — " a man better than a sheep," 
or " I desire mercy, and not sacrifice." 

Thus Jesus was different from all around by the 
peculiar set of ideas which filled Him. John the 
Baptist was distinct from Him just as Pilate, or Herod, 
Or any of the Pharisees was. His nature and tastes 
and views, His aims and standards and ways were of 
heaven, whilst theirs were only of the earth. He never 
r^arded petty conventionalities, just as He never showed 
worldliness of taste ; He never used strained literalisms, 
just as He never felt sensuality of desire. He always 
saw principles which enshrined God. These kept His 
heart. 

This explains to us, also, how Christ seemed to see 
things with two separate eyes ; to have His eyes fixed on 
both hemispheres of His universe at once ; to understand 
their mutual relations as they lay alongside one another, 
bathed in the same light; to think of things with a 
double-lobed brain. He seemed to stand with a foot in 
each world, so that men saw quite differently what 
appeared only natural to Him. They felt that His feet 
were on the earth, but that His head pierced the clouda 
They felt themselves outdistanced by His ideas, even 
when they saw into them. The more they saw into 
them, the less they felt they had exhausted them or 
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comprehended Him. Though He hated death because of 
its coimection with sin, and even feared it, yet He saw 
it was in a very real way for Him just a going home to 
His Father, and to others a mere falling asleep. So He 
illustrated the spiritual resurrection of the soul by the 
final one of the body, and compared His own death to the 
sowing of a grain of wheat. To Him life was a day, and 
for men death was a night. He was constantly using 
words with what seems extraordinary subtlety, yet in 
a way which is the natural outcome of His way of 
looking at things: the words temple, bom, lifted up, 
water, thirst, eat, harvest, meat, bread, father, good, 
sleep, wash, world, are all employed thus. 

In the same maimer we find Christ able to create 
parallelisms between the principles of the two hemis- 
pheres — the epourania and the epigeia — to see them 
in line, and apply the one to the explanation of the 
other. We shall see this more fully yet; but mean- 
time we may take a few cases appropriate to His view 
of Himself. For instance, we see the ear that is God- 
ward and the mouth that is manward in the expression 
" As I hear I judge." ^ That remarkable saying, or 
rather twin-saying,* "All that which the Father giveth 
Me shall come imto Me: and him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out," is explained by the faith 
which recognised in the epourania a revelation to be 
trusted fully, and yet did not forget the obligation to 
act by it. The words, " No man can come unto Me, 
except the Father which sent Me draw him,"* indicate 
a deep sense of present helplessness; yet the words 

* John T. 80. 2 jo]jn ^j^ 37^ s j^j^^ ^j^ 44^ 
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which follow, " And I will raise him up in the last day," 
are, in this view of them, quite natural, though they 
breathe the utmost assurance as to the future. In the 
same way we come by Christ's own words to understand 
the place which He believed Himself to hold in the 
process of salvation. He compares it with that of the 
Father thus: "As the Father hath life in Himself, 
even so gave He to the Son also to have life in 
Himself." ^ He represents Himself as to us the object 
of faith, in the same way that the Father is to 
Him, if we would live a right life; He says,* "As 
the living Father sent Me, and I live because of 
the Father; so he that eateth Me, he also shall 
live because of Me." He represents the knowledge He 
has of the Father — that which lay embedded in the 
epourania and formed the basis of His faith — as corres- 
ponding exactly with the knowledge we must have of 
Himself ; He says,^ " I am the Good Shepherd, and I 
know Mine own, and Mine own know Me, even as the 
Father knoweth Me and I know the Father." We 
must take the way to Him that He took toward the 
Father, if we would abide in His love ; He says,* " If ye 
keep My commandments, ye shall abide in My love; even 
as I have kept My Father's commandments, and abide in 
His love." Then He and His people are to stand 
toward the Father on one footing : " They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world " ; ^ they are fit to 
act as He Himself did in the Father's name by faith : 
" As Thou didst send Me into the world, even so sent I 

* John V. 26. 2 John vi. 67. ' John x. 14. 

♦ John XV. 10. * John xvii. 16. 
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them into the world ; " ^ and they have power to act 
even more effectively : '' He that believeth on Me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go to the Father." * The 
outcome of the whole is their perfect union with Him, 
like His with God : " I pray that they may all be one, 
even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee ; that 
they also may be in us. . . . And the glory which Thou 
hast given Me I have given unto them ; that they may 
be one, as we are one : I in them and Thou in Me, that 
they may be perfected into one." ' 

May we not say now, however, that if Christ's teach- 
ing bore in its peculiar views the stamp of His person- 
ality, it no less reveals its identity by the form in 
which it is expressed ? For anyone to think that he has 
explained its shape by the supposition that Jesus had a 
poetical mind, is to show a poor insight into the Saviour's 
being, and small appreciation of what He taught. Poetical 
He was, but He was poetical because of His far-reaching 
views and the truth of His opinions, the completeness 
and roundedness of His ideas, and the appreciation He 
had of the details of life, through seeing these in connec- 
tion with its great principles, and as illustrations of its 
great problems. He was certainly no mere poet, how- 
ever truly He was a poet. He was religious man and 
philosopher, practical reformer and Saviour as welL 
The illustrations He used were natural to Him; they 
were simply the result of the way in which He saw 
things. They came from knowledge, not fancy; they 
were revelations even more than illustrations ; they were 

1 John xvu. 18. * John xiv. 12. » John xvii. 21-23. 
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woven into the web, not embroidered on the surface; 
they embodied real truth and set forth principles ; they 
were not created for the occasion, or intended to serve a 
momentary purpose ; they have permanent validity, and 
so teach even to this day ; they embodied not His view 
simply, but abiding fact. His illustrations were not 
imported into His teaching artificially from without, 
like Chinese lanterns hung all over a Christmas tree. 
Matter and form came from the same source ; the one 
fits the other, as the skin does the flesh. By that fact 
men not only saw things as He did, but came to see 
them by the same way. 

That, again, made Him the teacher He was. He was 
able to speak freshly on metaphysical points, and make 
subtleties simple. Moral distinctions became as clear as 
concrete illustrations or living word-pictures. He did not 
begin to use illustrations for the first time when He 
judged it expedient to begin to speak in parables.^ He 
thought through them, for He saw by them. When the 
disciples said, " Now speakest Thou plainly, and speakest 
no proverb," * they simply showed how unlike they were 
to Him. What made all clear to Him, in whom were 
the epourania, left them still dark. When He said, 
" The hour cometh when I shall no more speak unto you 
in proverbs, but shall tell you plainly of the Father,"* He 
meant that they should not always see in the partial 
and fragmentary way, in which His full-orbed spiritual 
knowledge had been gained, slowly and as from beneath, 

^ Liddell and Scott point oat that the Fourth Gospel uses rapoifjUa (a 
proyerb) in the same sense as the synoptists employ vapa^oX^ (a parable). 
^ ' John xvi. 29. • John xvi. 26. 
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but as He Himself could now see, with perfect vision, 
and with the assurance that all centred in the Father. 
Men were in fact prosaic, because incomplete in 
knowledge, and unattractive for the want of a heart 
with distinctive personality. Christ's views were fresh 
and suggestive, revealed great principles, and ran along 
main lines of thought, any one of which led up to 
God. 

But now I go on to point out that Christ's knowledge 
was not only a complete thing, a system, but a living 
system, moving easily with Himself, fitting His grasp 
for use, because it was part of Himself and part of His 
own experience. Christ was never at fault ; He never 
erred. He never hesitated, not even in diflScult situations, 
where two great moral principles presented opposing 
claims and seemed to clash. He answered the comment 
of Judas on Mary's prodigality as readily as the devil's 
quotations at the Temptation. Observance of the Sab- 
bath, divorce, and the relations of the sexes after death, 
presented no difficulties to Him. 

He judged men, too, imhesitatingly, just as He gauged 
their arguments. He felt the spirit of the men as 
easily as He saw the outcome of their opinions. He 
perceived when Satan spoke by Peter, and how the 
Pharisees had simply put themselves in His hand when 
they pleaded that, if they had lived in the days of their 
fathers, they would not have been partakers with them 
in the evil that was done. He could judge and expose 
the quibbles as to Corban, oaths, and suchUke, as well 
as see the cumulative power of guilt throughout the 
successive generations of the people. He was able to 
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juc^e questioners by the ring of their words, true or false. 
He saw whether statements lay along the lines of truth, 
or fell athwart and obscured their vistas ; whether 
they pointed steadily to God or wandered aimlessly. 
Nicodemus He answered ; the man bom blind in Jeru- 
salem He sought out and revealed Himself to ; the rich 
young man was, He felt, kept back by riches, hence He 
demanded the sacrifice of them; to those who were trying 
Him in the end He answered nothing, for He saw their 
wrongdoing was conscious. 

You see now that Jesus had only to follow out that 
which thus presented itself to Him in its own way, to 
be loyal to Himself and to His circumstances, as the 
expression of God's will. That meant doing right, 
moving forward with perfect balance yet with absolute 
freedom. By observing it He called men to Him or sent 
them away, ever aptly. He observed circumstances, it 
is true; His life would have been absurd else; but 
always His judgment rested on principle. Though His 
judgment about men and things was limited in its range 
and natural in its methods, still it was so gathered round 
the central and original position which dominated it all, 
it was so clear in its lines and orderly and rounded in its 
details, that in no circumstance was He at fault either as 
to Himself or as to others. He hid Himself, or travelled, 
or gave Himself up to death ; He reproved, or encouraged, 
or absolved, always with an appreciation of the position 
most unerring and clear, because He was true to Himself. 

As I have already said, Christ's conception of the epou- 
rania, and His personal loyalty to them, rendered it impera- 
tive that He should impose them on all others likewise. 

12 
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It is very interesting to observe that Christ expressly 
says His knowledge of the importance of the epourania 
forced Him to preach them. Consequently, as Keim and 
Baldensperger both observe, the Saviour undertook His 
public ministry not of His own initiative, but under severe 
inner compulsion. The Saviour's testimony in the matter 
waa, " I spake not from Myself ; but the Father which 
sent Me, He hath given Me a commandment, what I 
should say, and what I should speak. And I know that His 
commandment is life eternal : the things therefore which 
I speak, even as the Father hath said unto Me, so I 
speak." ^ He pointed to them as forming the basis of 
His own judgments : " I have many things to speak and 
to judge concerning you : howbeit He that sent Me is 
true; and the things which I heard from Him, these 
speak I unto the world." * They formed, He said. His 
gift, and were the privilege of those who received them. 
"No longer do I call you servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have called you 
friends ; for all things that I have heard from My Father 
I have made known imto you." * 

The constant and first care of Christ was to keep 
clear the avenues between Himself and God, to preserve 
the right relation to God, by which the revelation of 
the Divine perfectness was cleax. His next aim was 
always to get men to look up these, and see God as He 
did ; to see the epourania as expressive of God, and the 
epigeia as unlocked and glorious because of them. He 
felt that His mission, His duty, was to be the revealer 
of God. For that end the epourania were His treasure 

^ John xii. 49. ' John viii. 26. ' John zt. 15. 
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and His trust. He was always looking for or trying to 
create faith in them, that is» in the Qod whose heart 
they represented; the presence of faith gave Him a 
free hand and rendered Him effective ; the absence of 
it rendered His presence useless and His will powerless. 
No one can fail to see how the centurion of Capernaum 
or the Syro-Phcenician woman gladdened Him, and how 
the people at Nazareth grieved Him. He encouraged 
the people, when things seemed to contradict this faith ; 
for He knew they might sooner rely on the unchange- 
ableness of God than on the things that seemed to hide 
Him, or that distorted what was seen of Him. " Pray," 
He says, "for your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things." ^ " Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and all these things shall be added unto you." ' 
When the leper in the beginning of the Saviour's ministry 
cried out, " If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean," * 
he got a very different answer from that given at a later 
period to the man who brought his demon-poseessed son 
to be healed ; yet both were answered suitably, with a 
view to creating in them right faith. To men without 
faith His life was an enigma. His spirit unintelligible ; 
His views were a mere chaos of words. His miracles 
mere wonders, appealing to the senses without rousing 
spiritual appreciation. For this reason He refrained 
from merely healing as many people as possible. His 
cures, or EUs refusals to cure, were intended equally to 
be the occasion of seeking for God. Better that many 
should remain unhealed, if perchance in their distress 
they might yet be made to cry to God, than that a great 

1 Matt. vi. 82. > Matt. vi. 38. > Mark i. 40. 
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host of healed men, full of boisterous energy and possessed 
by absurd, earthly, enthusiastic ideas as to Him, ignorant 
of God and unchanged in heart, should fill the country. 

To His disciples He looked for faith ; it was the test 
that they were in their right place near Him, qualified 
to benefit by their advantages. For else they could not 
see God come near in Him — His God of grace, the God 
of the epourania ; and they could not have been able to 
fulfil the conditions required of those He thus kept near 
Him — " If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me." The 
training His disciples got in the warm atmosphere which 
surrounded His person was just the acquisition of His 
habit of ranging by faith all ideas along the lines that 
led fitly up to God Grod was unknown, and the world 
narrowed, confused, anarchical, for the want of that way 
of seeing all. The lack was vital, and it was for Him to 
remedy it As He Himself said in the end. He had 
come to bear witness to this. In view of it, He could 
say with assurance, pointing to Himself, " I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life." ^ " He that believeth . . . 
hath passed out of death into life.^ He was sure that 
demonstration and proof would come to all who 
honestly lent themselves to this life and gave it fair 
trial; for if a man had "faith even as a grain of 
mustard seed," he had got a true glimpse of God, had a 
principle or rather a power by which to guide his life — 
the only one fit to embrace and to account for all it 
contains and concerns, whether heavenly or earthly. 

^ John xiv. 6. ' John y. 24. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Christ's knowledge of the future 

When we looked at Christ's knowledge of the men and 
things around Him we found that the mass of it was 
gained by Him just as by other men. We saw that it 
was bounded by an ignorance akin, except in a few cases, 
to that which marks mankind. So that now we need 
not be surprised if He did not know things which lay 
in front, far or near, unless according to His extra- 
ordinary but natural power, or by a knowledge of certain 
points through information such as might have been 
given to any prophet. As in the case of His know- 
ledge of men and things, so in regard to His knowledge 
of the future — ^much of what we should be at first sight 
inclined to assign to supernatural sources, resolves itself 
into the results of what must have been merely human. 
We may conclude, then, that in this department our 
Saviour saw and knew by the same powers, and with the 
same characteristics, as we have already observed in 
connection with the working of His human mind. 

There are one or two passages which seem to bear 
on this subject, but must first be set aside as inapplicable. 
The others which are relevant will then be found to 
separate themselves readily into groups. 

181 
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For instance, when Christ said to His disciples, " Ye 
shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of Man be come,"^ He uttered, as we have 
already seen, a mere statement of fact; He offered 
only a presentment of the magnitude of the task 
appointed, and of the shortness of the opportunity for 
it, but not anything which had reference beyond the 
occasion. 

In the same way we find it said, '' Jesus therefore, know- 
ing all the things that were coming upon Him, went forth."' 
That does not mean that Jesus knew, apart from what He 
had found in the Old Testament, all the detail of His 
death. It implies that He was expecting His death and 
controlling the main circumstances connected with it; 
that He was not taken aback when the traitor came — 
having hindered him till the right moment ; that He was 
looking for the man, because He knew the deed was 
near ; that He was quite aware of what the rabble and 
the torch flare implied, as He saw that what had been 
divinely appointed was about to take place. He had 
been watching, not to foil the traitor's will, but to carry 
out God's purpose. Care and observation were required. 
As He Himself had said, *' Know this, that if the master 
of the house had known in what watch the thief was 
coming, he would have watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken through." ^ His touching 
words in the garden, " What I could ye not watch with 
Me one hour," ^ show that this was a necessity of His 
life to its very end. 

^ Uatt. X. 23. * John xviu. 4. 

' Matt zxir. 43. * Matt. xxvi. 40. 
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These and suchlike passages being set aside, I may 
repeat, before speaking on the various groups into which 
this department of Christ's knowledge arranges itself, 
that the same principles are found operative in it as we 
have found to be, from His constitution and position, 
characteristic of the knowledge He had in other depart- 
ments. In that is the key to the subject 

As we know, Christ's knowledge was all gained, and His 
views were held under the supremacy of the principles con- 
tained in the epourania. Here likewise, then, faith in Him 
assumed the unity of history, and not of creation only ; 
He saw God shining along its lines, and shining the 
more clearly as time went on. We have seen that when 
Christ quoted the Old Testament, He used it to illustrate 
God's will, and to picture Him by means of His great 
moral attributes. He dropped all that was local or pass- 
ing in each case, saw immediately the remainder which 
was essential, and fixed it as a permanent possession for 
meeting the need of His own day. To Him history 
was the robe of God, and therefore a constant repetition 
of positions really similar, a kaleidoscopic combining of a 
few truths, as the facts varied in which they were to be 
embodied. We know how aptly He gauged the spirit 
of those arotmd Him, and gave expression to it by 
quoting from Isaiah the words,^ " Ye hypocrites, well did 
Isaiah prophesy of you, saying. This people honoureth 
Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me ; but 
in vain do they worship Me, teaching as their doctrines 
the precepts of men." No one can fail to see the insight 
by which He notes that His position is like that of Noah 

^ laa. zziz. 13 ; Matt. xt. 8 ; Mark vii. 6. 
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and Lot,^ summing up an age and foretelling the catas- 
trophe of its end, or hj which He recognises that He 
18 the reality which is prefigured in the use of the 
brazen serpent' In fact, to Christ prophecy was nothing 
more than the assertion and the repeated illustration of 
piindples still ready to show themselves in actual 
operation when the circumstances warranted. The past 
illustrated the present to Him and made it intelligible, 
and the future was guaranteed by them both. In all 
there must ever be the same God, wise and good. So 
when His disciples asked Him as to the blind man,' 
whether the explanation of this congenital blindness 
were that the man or his parents had sinned, He replied 
unhesitatingly, piercing the xmknown past as well as the 
unseen future by His answer, "Neither; but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him." Simi- 
larly, when He said that the Father judges no man,^ but 
" hath given all judgment unto the Son," He added as the 
reason for it, His being " the Son of Man " ; ^ and so He 
interpreted the future by the present, seeing in what He 
was the moral guarantee of that which lay necessarily 
afar off. 

You remember also how, because of this ethical view 
of history, the Saviour had no difficulty in assuming to 
Himself the ideal experience of every right-minded Jew, 
and even of the nation itself, as the servant of God. He 
did this, alike in regard to salvation through suffering, and 
in regard to judgment on sin. What, however, pointed 
forward to Him and His own day, was also carried 

1 Matt zxiy. 87 ff. ; Luke xvu. 26 ff. » john ill. 14. 

' John ix. 8. * John v, 22. » John v. 27. 
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forward by Him beyond Hie own day, to be fulfilled by 
Him in a second day, so far as it was unfulfilled in the 
first Thus, as to the future, He was guided by what He 
saw in the past. But He was ignorant, and content to be 
ignorant of its detail, just as in the case of the 
epourania, if the ignorance did not hamper Him or 
affect His work. The moral content of the future, as 
of the present and the past, was all-important to Him. 
However, He had never any doubt as to the moral 
aspects of life. He saw God, not in nature around only, 
but in the pathway of providence in front, and waiting 
at its end. So His view of the future was prophetic, 
because it was ethical or vital. And thus, as death 
seemed to him sleep, as the spiritual foreshadowed and 
guaranteed the bodily resurrection, as He found in God's 
aim by Israel a foreshadowing of His own duty, so we 
find Him seeing His first and second advent as if in 
line, and thinking of the things to come according to 
the spiritual principle they embody. 

Let us now look at the cases in which the Saviour 
shows knowledge of the future, and see if we can 
ascertain how it was arrived at When classified accord- 
ing to their objects, these passages consist of those on 
the judgment, on rewards, on the fate of His followers, 
on the Church, and on the coming and work of the Holy 
Spirit Along with these come the predictions relative 
to His death and resurrection, and, in fine, one or two 
cases mainly referring to His own second coming, which 
are peculiar in their difficulty but not in their nature. 

The fact of judgment was, I think, in the case of 
Jesus, a moral certainty ,not supernaturally attained. 
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In this way He seems to put it when He says,^ " The 
good man out of his good treasure bringeth forth good 
things, and the evil man out of his evil treasure bringeth 
forth evil things. And I say unto you, that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned." 
The way in which His mind wrought on the subject 
comes out in the very form of the expression,* " Shall 
not God avenge His elect, which cry unto Him day and 
night ? . . . I say unto you that He will avenge them 
speedily," for there is impUed in these words an 
appeal to conscience, and there is clear the implication 
of an answer which conscience will seal. Of course, 
on the other hand, the fact that judgment would be by 
Himself had a supernatural element in it ; for it rested 
on the fact of His own importance. As He said,' " This 
is the work of God, that ye beUeve on Him whom He hath 
sent ; " " He that obeyeth not the Son shall not see Uf e, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him ; "* and, " If I had 
not come, they had not had sin." * He tells us expressly 
that the Father hath committed all judgment to the Son, 
because He is the Son of Man ;^ that is, not only because 
He is sympathetic and quaUfied to judge, but because He 
has come forth to seek and to save. He is not only fit 
to judge. He has the right to judge. 

The detail which is connected with all this, as the 
filling in of the picture — His coining, for instance, in 
His Father's glory and with the holy angels — is nothing 

» Matt. xii. 85-37. » Luke xviii. 7. » John yi. 29. 

* John iii. 36. ■ John xv. 22. • John ▼. 27. 
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more than the necessary and natural inference from the 
fact of judgment " because He is the Son of Man." The 
details of judgment are, in fact, largely, if not wholly, 
deduced from His moral knowledge ; they form part of 
an idealised description — the only one possible to our 
appreciation, and fully representative of the facts, whether 
the only one possible to Him or not. For instance, we 
find Him reasoning as to what the end must be, in such 
a passage as^ " For judgment came I into this world," — 
explained by the words, — " that they which see not may 
see, and that they which see may become bUnd." 

He saw the same principle at work through successive 
generations till the end: "The last state of that man 
becometh worse than the first. Even so shall it be also 
unto this evil generation,"* said He ; and again, " There- 
fore say I unto you, the kingdom of God shall be taken 
away from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof."* But though such a descrip- 
tion as " Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My 
brethren, even these least, ye did it imto Me,"* is purely 
an ideal, embodying a moral principle, yet it is a concise 
and accurate picture, calculated to impress the truth 
deeply, and to influence. 

Accordingly, when we pass the border line, and are 
brought face to face, not with what occurs in the judg- 
ment, but in the other world, we may take it for granted 
that the same method of pictorial idealism and practical 
ethical realism is followed. As truly as the parable of 
the drag-net represents a terrible moral truth, which 

1 John ix. 39-41. > Matt. zii. 45. 

* Matt. zxi. 43. * Matt. zxv. 31 fl*. 
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we understand in this world and see even now, so truly 
do the conceptions of the sheep and goats, of the outer 
darkness, and of weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, and of fire in the world to coma The teaching 
is not less real that it is pictorial; its emblems have 
reality as regards moral meaning ; their meaning is only 
the more terrible because mere literal interpretation and 
physical reference do not exhaust it. 

We must regard the duration of future punishment in 
the same manner as the fact. Christ could look on it 
in no other aspect than lengthwise, stretching out in 
front of Him. life after death presented itself of neces- 
sity as everlasting on both its lines. Still, the Saviour 
rested His assurance of its condition, not on how the thing 
appeared, but on the moral certitude of the greatness of 
His own person and mission. " This," He says, " is the 
judgment, that the light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness."^ He looked on Himself as 
closing men into their aeon of responsibility, with much 
greater gravity than did Noah and Lot. 

So too, when we go on to consider the rewards of 
the kingdom, we find that they are rewards really ; that 
is, they are suitable to the taste and merit of those who 
can appreciate them and have aimed at them. The bliss 
of the blessed is the natural result of their spiritual 
condition. The beatitudes, for instance, express this in 
its simplest form. On the other hand, it is fittingly 
promised, ''There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or 
lands, for My sake, and for the gospel's sake, but he shall 

^ John iii. 19. 
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receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come 
eternal life."^ And so when Peter asked Jesus,* " Lo, 
we have left all and followed Thee ; what then shall we 
have ? " Jesus said to him, " Verily I say unto you, that 
ye which have followed Me " (in the work of regenerating 
Israel), "in the regeneration, . . . also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel." It 
is absurd to say that this was the result of Christ's 
initial, narrow-minded exclusiveness as a Jew ; the saying 
is a pictorial presentment of the suitableness of the 
reward, and of the fact that it is one which the re- 
cipient will value as real When the ambitious among 
the Saviour's disciples desired to sit in the highest place 
in His kingdom, He expanded the simple principle, that 
he who would become greatest must become like a little 
child, or be servant of alL He showed Himself to be 
the embodiment of it, but declined to decide about others 
and the coveted honour. He could do no more than 
state the conditions, " Are ye able to drink the cup that 
I am about to drink ? "' " It is not Mine to give, but 
it is for them for whom it hath been prepared of My 
Father " (ie, those fitted for it). 

From the same principles Christ arrived at the fate 
which must await His followers. Nay, He let us see 
the process going on in His own mind. He deduced 
their fate from His own. He declared that, if He were 
really their Master, the similarity of their character and 
His own would secure that they could not be treated 

1 Mark x. 29. * Matt. ziz. 27-29. > Matt. zz. 22, 28. 
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differently. '' If tbey have called the master of the 

house Beelzebub, how much more shall thej call them 

of his household ? "^ " Ye shall be hated of all men for ^ 

My name's sake."* " Because ye are not of the world, ' 

but I chose you out of the world, therefore the world 

hateth you."' Having announced His own death, He 

immediately added, as the rule for all, " Whosoever would , 

save his life shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his 

life for My sake shall find it."* ■ 

About His Church He reasoned from the same principle. 
What He knew of its future He knew by means of His 
knowledge of the powers at work to produce and to 
hinder it. He saw its future as He saw that of the 
kingdom of God, when He compared the spread of that 
to leaven, and its final growth to the growth of the 
mustard plant. When Peter made his great confession 
in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew,^ Christ burst forth 
in joyful recognition of the advance which had been 
made, exclaiming. Thou art Peter (irirpo^); not Simon 
only, but hewn from the great block or mass, Trerpa; 
made so by having had revealed to thee, not of flesh 
and blood but of the Father in heaven, who alone knows 
the Son, the great fact confessed as a sure conviction ; 
and on this irerpa (solid mass — ^the confession), not 
on the virpo^ (a mere splint or boulder), I will build 
My Church, so that the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it. The assurance expressed is manifestly 
general and comprehensive, for it is based on spiritual 
and moral, that is, general grounds. Christ had seen 

> Matt. X. 26. * Matt. x. 22. » John xv. 19. 

* Matt. xvi. 25. » Matt, xvi 16. 
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that the basis, the one foundation of all His own know- 
ledge, the most profound belief and the regulative fact 
of His own experience, that which opened out to His 
human soul the Godhead and its heaven, had become, 
bj purely human methods, the intelligent conviction of 
an ordinary man, when kept near Himself and imder the 
power of the Holy Ghost. By that all became possible. 
The man had become essentially one with Him in His 
view of God and of the needs of men ; he could appre- 
ciate God's aim, at least partially, and lend himself 
to the gaining of it This first case argued the possi- 
bility of innumerable others in due time. He Himself 
as the leaven from above had begim to work in the mass. 
When He saw faith springing up within this ignorant, 
earthly man, and beheld a replica of His own perfect 
being in process of creation. He traced a guarantee for a 
spiritual succession of which He did not know the limits : 
"First the blade, then the ear":^ "he knoweth not 
how." « 

We shall see that from the first moment Jesus 
appears in public, thoughts of His death, and it as not 
common but pecuUar, were present to Him. How the 
thought arose and took this particular character, we have 
already seen in connection with the development of the 
epourania. In the Temptation the allurement was the 
escape from death on the Cross. In the first oiScial visit 
to Jerusalem the matter is stated in language sufficiently 
clear, yet studiously prophetic, i,e. so as to be recognis- 
able only after the event. In this light, John says, he 
saw it when the Holy Spirit had come. " When there- 

1 Mark ir. 28. * Mark It. 27. 
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fore He was raised, His disciples remembered/' is this 
apostle's explanation. When the Saviour was not under 
the immediate gloom of the Cross, the thought of resur- 
rection seems to have been the natural companion of 
the expectation as to His death. This faith in His 
speedy and special resurrection most probably rested on 
the assurance that of Him, not only Divine but well- 
pleasing, it was much more true than of any Old 
Testament saint, that '' Thou wilt not leave My soul 
to Sheol ; neither wilt thou suflfer Thine Holy One to 
see corruption." ^ 

We must now look at a few passages concerning the 
Saviour's view of the coming of His kingdom and of the 
judgment day. Their interest is peculiar, for their 
difficulties are exceptional. They do not belong to the 
simple class which, even at a glance, show they merely 
follow out and embody some moral principle. They seem 
at first sight to impugn Christ's accuracy, and to represent 
Him as in a state of confusion about the great events of 
the future, notably about these two great points — the 
coining of His kingdom and of judgment. 

Some would explain the difficulty by reminding us of 
what is quite true, namely, that to Christ His first and 
second coming were in line; that, indifferently, the coming 
of His kingdom at Pentecost and at the general resurrec- 
tion expressed the same idea ; that for Him the impending 
judgment on Jerusalem was at once sign and pledge of 
the universal one which is to close the earth's cycla 
Now these are undoubted truths ; but whether they be 
available as explanations, or whether they are wholly 

* Ps. xvi. 10. 
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satisfactory as such by themselves, is a point only to be 
determined by the inspection of each case in the text 
and not by general considerations, however true these 
may be. 

We read that Jesus said,^ " Shall not God avenge His 
elect, which cry to Him day and night, and He is long- 
suffering over them ? I say unto you that He will 
avenge them speedily. Howbeit when the Son of Man 
Cometh, shall He find faith on the earth ? " Now, the 
very way in which this is expressed makes it plain that the 
whole is simply the result of ethical conviction. How- 
ever, when we look into the first half of the statement, 
we find that Christ is using two measures of time when 
speaking of the judgment which is to come on the 
oppressors of God's elect. The one is such as men might 
use ; the other is more suitable to God or to Himself. 
The elect, judging as men do, find the delay trying ; 
they cry day and night. Jesus, looking at the thing from 
God's point of view and by faith, — perfect, as even the 
elect are not, — proclaims justice speedily. The statement 
was not made as to the class in His own age, but in all 
ages. Delay is the characteristic of judgment in men's 
eyes. But even if the end be not soon it is speedy ; it 
comes as quickly as possible, and without any unnecessary 
delay; and tins is all that can be said. This double- 
sided way of seeing things is, as we have already found, 
characteristic often of Christ's thought. 

When we turn to the second part of the statement 
we find that it does not seem to express anything more 
than a great law which follows from the first part, this 

^ Lnke xYiii. 7, 8. 
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namely, that the outcome of all God's dealing with the 
world, whether waiting or avenging, is nevertheless of no 
ultimate and saving good to it. The uselessness alike 
of patience and of punishment even when persevered 
in, authorises the end ; the summing up in the general 
judgment, and the second coining in order to it, become 
possible. 

We find, then, in this passage, that Christ combined 
general laws and particular facts to attain His conclusion. 
They lay together in His mind by the practical interest 
which bound them together for Him, namely, the salva- 
tion of men. Providence and judgment interested Him 
as they affected salvation. The elect were interested in 
judgment and personal right, Christ in salvation and the 
good of the world. He had no thought of immediate 
judgment ; He knew it would come as soon as possible ; 
but He saw that, in order to authorise it, all possible 
means in the interest of salvation must be employed, 
whether these actually secured it or not 

In another place we find that Jesus added and spake 
a parable,^ " Because He was nigh to Jerusalem " (and so 
to His end), " and because His disciples supposed that the 
kingdom of Gk)d was immediately to appear," apart from, 
or at least before. His death. He wished to remove 
their ideas of immediate outward glory, and to prevent 
them from being altogether cast down or faithless when 
His death occurred. The parable of the pounds, which 
He then spoke, had reference to the increase of responsi- 
bility which was to lead up to His coming again and to 
the judgment. By it He diverted their attention from 

> Luke xix. 11 ff. 
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glory y because it was far off; and directed it to responsi- 
bility, because that was near. Yet tUs expression of His 
knowledge on such a subject was only elicited incident- 
ally by their evident ignorance regarding it. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to look at the 
diflScult saying,^ " Verily I say unto you, there be some of 
them that stand here, which shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming in His king- 
dom." For we have found that whilst Christ saw His 
own presence meant judgment, and cumulative judgment, 
on His own people and generation. He saw also that 
there lay a long process beyond that, after which alone 
could it be possible for Him to come and judge mankind. 
Now, can it have been that at this period, slightly earlier 
than the other, when He was fully convinced of comiag 
death, and hoped for the accompanying resurrection, can 
it be that He thought the final glory of His kingdom 
would burst forth, say with the latter, or just after that ? 
Though I have emphasised the growth of our Saviour's 
views, as well as of His nature and faculties, I do not 
think there is any reason whatever to infer any advance 
in this matter at that time. For, to begin with, Christ 
says nothing of the glory of His kingdom. He speaks 
of His kingdom ; and it did come — begin to come, at 
least — with His resurrection and at Pentecost. One 
might even say that it had come by the time He was 
speaking, and daily thereafter came more clearly. '' If I 
by the Spirit of Grod cast out devils, then is the kingdom 
of God come upon you." * But at Pentecost the kingdom 
came, as Mark says, " with power." ' The warrantable- 

1 Matt. zvi. 28. > Matt. zii. 28. * Mark iz. i. 
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ness of this interpretation is fully borne out, for we find 
Christ repeatedly taking this progressive view of His 
kingdom. So it is that He sajs,^ '' Henceforth " (air&pri, 
or as in Luke ' it is interpreted by diro rov vvv) not 
"hereafter," as in our ordinary version, "ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven." The kingdom coming 
in power, as Mark puts the matter, interprets for us 
" The Son of Man coining in His kingdom," as Matthew 
puts it 

Perhaps the most difficult passage of all is that^ in 
which we find that the disciples came to their Master after 
He had foretold the destruction of the temple, asking Him, 
as He sat on the Mount of Olives, " Tell us, when shall 
these things be ? and what shall be the sign of Thy coming, 
and of the end of the world ? " At the first glance it is 
apparent that here we have not one query but several ; 
and that although a definite point started the request, it 
broadened itself out to comprehend three. The disciples 
evidently embraced the opportunity as a pretext for 
getting light upon their perplexed views in regard to 
the future. By their question they asked about several 
great events — about the temple's downcome, Christ's 
coining, and the final judgment. The form of their 
question shows their ignorance and confusion ; for them 
the destruction of the temple might have been connected 
with the last judgment, and it might have been near, even 
in their own day. One feels here, that though the things 
asked by the disciples are clear enough, yet these were 
not distinct in their minds. They followed the method 

1 MaU. zxyi 64. > Luke xxii. 69. > Matt. zxiv. 3. 
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of those who are in mental confusion, and are afraid of 
omitting any necessary part of that which they see 
looming but vaguely. They repeated the phrases in the 
hope of expressing themselves adequately, even if it were 
at haphazard, in order to get a satisfactory answer. But 
though they felt their ignorance, they did not look upon 
Christ as either vague or confused in His knowledge of 
the subject. Naturally, His answer was such as fitted 
them and their need. The answer He gave to them is 
that which is recorded. Of course He did not answer 
them according to the letter, but, as always, according 
to the spirit of their request. He did not confine 
Himself to the single point which had given rise to the 
subject, but dealt with the various points they had 
mentioned, and aimed at giving them the information 
they sought on these, so far as was possible to Him and 
suitable to them. 

Let us remember, in looking at His answer, what we 
have seen from other passages, that Christ knew the end 
to be far off, though He expected wrath on His own 
generation ; that He expected a speedy beginning of His 
kingdom, and a great spread of world-wide preaching 
ere the end could come. Let us remember that all 
the interest He had in the great train of events thus 
indicated was just as they influenced salvation. 

The disciples had enumerated three distinct points in 
their question. Christ keeps the three clear in His reply. 
First of all He warns them that the end — that is not 
His own end, of course, but the end of the world — " is not 
yet " ; and, stretching out before Him, He sees two long 
lines of activity, one hostile and persecuting, the other 
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patient and preaching ; both of which prepare for the end. 
After these, " then shall the end come." Having warned 
them thus of the long ages which most elapse ere the 
end could come, and having cleared the ground of any 
misconception on this great point. He turns back to their 
present need, — the need which they of that generation 
would soon meet, — their difficulty connected with the 
temple's downfall On this point, because it lies closer 
to their time and affects them more directly. He becomes, 
after the prophetic maimer, more expUcit and detailed. 
He gives them the sign by which the tribulation, which 
is connected with it, could be known to be at hand He 
points to the abomination of desolation spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, which shall be seated in the holy 
place. Still, He takes the precaution of expressly 
warning them that they are not to look on this sign as 
immediately preceding, or indeed as being in any way 
connected with, the coming of the Son of Man ; for that 
event there will be no warning whatsoever, only a 
great and prolonged preparation composed of changes 
greater far than the fall of the temple — changes in 
which the whole established order of things will give way, 
and physical powers will become secondary. At the end 
of an indefinitely long period of such change the coming 
of the Son of Man and the end are to be. No sign 
shall herald Him ; Hiw coming shall be the sign of the 
end : then " shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven." The effect of His coming is to be great mourn- 
ing over all the earth, but salvation to the elect We 
are not concerned with what was meant by the sign of 
the Son of Man, — whether Christ the dethroner of adverse 
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powers and enthroned in their stead, or something by 
which He might be recognised, — for neither were they 
concerned with it. Nor are we concerned with the order 
and relations of the sign and the various events gathered 
together as happening at the end. Clearly, what is men- 
tioned, apart from the destruction of Jerusalem in their 
own time, was intended just to give them a suflScient 
view of the ground covered by all the rest of the question. 
For us the interest lies in this, that He separated the 
two things — the one which was near, and the one which 
was far — from each other. In fact, if we remember 
that, though the one was reached by the assurance He 
had of the responsibility His presence brought on His 
own generation, the other was the embodiment rather of a 
great moral principle ; and if we remember that, though 
the first in its detail was (as we saw, p. 46) a matter 
of special supernatural revelation, the other was but a 
general and ideal description, we shall have little diffi- 
culty in seeing that it was impossible for the Saviour 
to have confused the two things. 

The rest of the passage must, of course, be interpreted 
in view of what had preceded. The persons who had 
heard that would certainly in its light understand what 
followed. Thus, when Christ went on to say, that as the 
young fig-tree leaves foretold summer, " even so ye also, 
when ye see all these things, know ye that He (or it) is 
nigh, even at the doors : verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be 
accomplished," He spoke as an intelligent man, who did 
not contradict Himself on such plain and impressive 
points at once, and to intelligent people, imable to fail 
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in understanding His words after what they had heard. 
** All these things " must, therefore, be those which He 
had just said would be fulfilled in the experience of 
that generation. Whence we find that He had returned 
again after His digression, and had begun to speak of 
their own day, and what afiTected them, rather than the 
end of the world, in which they were but indirectly in- 
terested. As if eager to ensure the impossibility of being 
misunderstood, He tells them, in contrast to the foregoing, 
and in reference to the other thing of which He had 
spoken at their request — " but of that hour " (not " these 
things," as in verse 34 — ^not what followed on the 
presence of the abomination seated in the temple, but 
what succeeds the sudden appearing of the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven, unheralded save by a long pre- 
paratory process), '* of that day and hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father only." For, whatever the sign be of that 
coining, it shall not warn men any more than Grod's 
judgment in the days of Noah. All shall go on as usual 
till too late. One shall be taken and another left, though 
they lived and worked together ; for the one watched 
for the Son, the other did not. 

As we have seen, the two facts, though in line, repre- 
sented difierent things to Christ ; they were attained by 
very difierent means, and so it was impossible for Him 
to have confused them. The information He had as to 
the one was much fuller than as to the other. He had 
special information of the details of the nearer. Symbols, 
large and vague but impressive, were enough to set forth 
that which lay further ofi*. The knowledge as to the one 
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came by special revelation, was given supematurally for 
a special purpose, was impossible to &im otherwise. The 
other He saw as an embodiment of general moral principle, 
crossed by the knowledge ^ven in the epotirania as to 
His own spiritual importance. He saw the one as a step 
near at hand in, the other as the completion afar of, the 
great moral process His presence originated. 



CHAPTER IX 



Christ's sslf-guidange 



0ns thing we may take for granted, I think — that 
Christ's aim was unselfish, and its methods correspond- 
ingly spiritual 

His aim was unlike that of other men. He showed 
it as early as twelve years old, when He said, ** Wist ye 
not that I must be in My Father's house ? " and from 
it He never departed. He could say without any 
boasting, ''I have meat to eat that ye know not of." 
It was no exaggeration for Him to say, " My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to accomplish 
Hlb work." He made up His mind that ''man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of Grod," ^ and He remained 
true to His ideal From the first His aim was to fulfil 
all righteousness, whatever that might entail. 

In this aim and its associated methods, the distinc- 
tion between the life of Christ and that of all others 
is found. He who was filled with the Spirit and 
loyal to the epourania was different from others, and 
was forced into separation from them. Now in that 
loyalty and opposition is found the power that moulded 

1 Matt. i7. 4. 
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His life and forced it to take the shape into which it 
developed. 

Christ's views and acts and words were not those of 
ordinary men ; for He felt a sense of duty to God, rather 
than of relation to men. The obligation to preserve the 
trust of His own personality inviolable was for Him para- 
mount God's claims on Him were more than men's; so 
He felt Himself more closely allied to the great end of His 
life, than to the persons and duties of any earthly house- 
hold. " Who is My mother ? and who are My brethren ? " 
He asked : " whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
which is in heaven." ^ Loyalty to His nature and its 
conscience was the method by which He hoped to gain 
that end. The reason for His earthly existence was the 
absolute rule for its guidance. 

The spirituality of Christ was that which roused the 
opposition and hatred of even the religious world of His day. 
He was quite imworldly ; He never showed any trace of 
selfishness. He never sought wealth ; He died a poor man ; 
His only legacies were EUs robe and His mother. So 
far as we know, He never had been any richer ; for, as 
Judas lets us see incidentally, the bag was kept empty by 
a generosity that was systematically beneficent; the 
Master lived in a loving dependence which sought only 
that which was needfuL In the spirit of His own 
description, " the Son of Man had not where to lay His 
head." He never sought the help of riches, though it 
was latterly given to Him unsought. His hardest words 
were spoken of, and sometimes to, rich men. In the 
same way He sought no aid from human influence; 

^ Matt. xiL 48-50. 
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He accepted not the witness of men. In fact, the 
influential men of His land were arrayed against Him, 
Pharisees and Sadducees being combined, and Herod and 
I^ate being made friends for the occasion. 

If He had had ambitions, however, they might have 
been easily gratified without such aid. We may fancy 
that the devil's temptations, had they been yielded to, 
would have been mere deceptions, yet royalty was once 
and again within the grasp of Christ Galilee might 
have been in its enthusiasm easily led up to Jerusalem, 
and the proclamation of a national Messiah would have 
rallied all rank& Persean enthusiasm, even that of 
Jerusalem in the end and to the last day, might have 
been diverted by Him to such an object easily, through 
a few judicious admissions. But He who refused to 
interfere in such unspiritual matters as the dividing of 
an inheritance among brethren, had in TTir mind and heart 
a kingdom not of this world. His rule was not to be 
based on the unstable foundation of popular enthusiasm. 
He sought the praise of Grod and not of men. His was 
to be a kiii^dom that should never be moved. 

Christ could not lower His aim or alter His methods 
to please anyone. He could not be other than Himself. 
He could not change; the only question was whether 
others would. For, as we have seen, the Saviour's deep 
convictions of truth filled Him with a sense of His 
duty in laying on all other men what He felt Himself 
bound to obey. He came to call sinners. He preached 
the gospel of repentance and of the kingdom ; and one 
of the signs of the Spirit in Him was, that to the poor 
the gospel was preached. When Capernaum crowds 
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would have kept Him to themBelves, the remark made 
to those who informed Him of that desire was, ** I must 
preach the good tidings of the kingdom of God to the 
other cities also : for therefore was I sent " ; ^ and, it is 
added, '' He was preaching in the synagogues of Galilee." 
Immense popularity fell at times to the lot of Jesus. 
But that did not mark real favour ; it only accentuated 
the opposition and hatred which met Him, and tended to 
force His life into its final shape. This influence was at 
work all through His ministry. As early as His first 
ofiicial visit to the capital, His miracles created a sensa- 
tion, and, even some time after that, the surge of it 
was distinctly and unexpectedly felt by Him in Galilee. 
During His Galilean and Peraean ministries, the difficulty 
was to avoid rather than to gain popularity. If He 
healed a leper He enjoined silence ; and yet so much the 
more did the man trumpet abroad the news. If He 
healed a deaf and dumb man, He took him aside from 
the crowd for privacy whilst He did it, and forbade 
the man to enter the village again ; yet it could not 
be hid. . The effect of the raising of the widow of 
Nain's son was wide and deep; it spread even beyond 
Galilee, and reached John in prison. Multitudes 
thronged Him, till He had to leave the land for the 
lake; they followed Him from city to city, outside 
the cities into desert places, up mountains, and across 
the lake. They lingered with Him to the very verge 
of human endurance. Pharisees came as eagerly and 
regularly as did publicans. In like manner, Persean 
crowds thronged Him and trod one on another. In 

' 1 Luke W. 42-44. 
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Jerusalem He was always the great centre of discussion 
and interest at the feasts, even to the end, just as He had 
been in the desert of Jordan at the beginning of His 
ministry, where He had made more disciples than John, 
and became a marked man even for the metropolis. 

Now, though this popularity, which as anyone can 
see at a glance He did not seek, which came on Him 
in the course of His work as something incidental, which 
was thrust on Him all unwilling, seeing that He found 
it rather a hindrance than a help in His work — though 
this popularity was not that which roused the tide of 
opposition to Him as a person with a mission, yet un- 
doubtedly it coloured the whole course of His life. It 
accentuated the position. It made the antagonism and 
hatred of the ecclesiastical rulers towards Him more 
bitter and more pronounced. The opposition was, of 
course, based really on His spiritual aims and methods. 
But His popularity seemed to attest their success, and 
the loss of power by those who opposed Him. "If 
we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on 
Him " ; ^ and " Behold, how ye prevail nothing ; lo, 
the world is gone after Him,"* was the private ad- 
mission of His enemies, even when the end was 
easily in sight. As early as His first official visit 
to the temple, opposition of the keenest kind was 
aroused by His spiritual views of that edifice and of 
its uses, cmd by His refusal to give any sign of His 
authority. When His second visit came, the opposition 
was quite open. "For this cause," it is said,' "the 
Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only 

» John xi. 48. ^ John xii. 19. » John t. 18. 
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brake the Sabbath, but also called God His own Father, 
making Himself equal with God." The Pharisees were 
filled with madness at Him, early in His Galilean 
ministry, because He healed on the Sabbath day, ^ so 
that they commimed with one another, what they might 
do to TTinn. When, at a later date, He visited Jerusalem, 
the crowds recognised Him as the person who had been 
doomed before : " Some of them of Jerusalem said, is not 
this He whom they seek to kill ? " ' He Himself asserted 
that their hatred was due to the difference of nature in 
Him and in them. "He that is of God heareth the 
words of God." * " Te are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father it is your will to do." * In Peraea 
the earlier policy, and the cruder, was to provoke Him by 
sayii]^ many things, and then try to catch SQm in His 
words.^ Later, they changed their tactics, and took to 
warning Him against Herod,® or even to inviting Him, 
as if a friend, to share their hospitality.^ Before the 
resurrection of Lazarus initiated the final stage of his 
Master's life, the disciples could foresee what going into 
Judsea must mean, just as r^ly as Jesus did. "The 
Jews were but now" (John viii 59) "seeking to stone 
Thee, and goest Thou thither again ? " they asked ; and 
then Thomas added, " Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him." ^ But Jesus could not resist the sense of duty He 
felt toward His dead friend. So, finally, the high priest's 
voice gave the keynote which commanded the universal 
approbation of the rulers, expressing the tacit desire of 

^ Luke yi. 11. ' John viL 25. ' John viiL 47. 

* John yiii. 44. ' Luke xi. 54. * Luke ziii 81. 

^ Lnke xir. 1. ^ John xi. 8, 16. 
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some of them and the unformed thought of many — " it is 
expedient that one man should die for the people." 

Thus, though the popularity of Jesus did not flow from 
His spirituality, but only arose as something incidental 
in the pursuit of His aims, it became the means of 
bringing His Ufe to a crisis, and was the occasion of 
giving expression to that hatred of Himself and of His 
spirituality which had marked the treatment accorded 
Him from the first He had to accept the results of 
His popularity and not of His spirituality only, though 
the former was quite out of keeping with His work. He 
had to try to carry out His work, notwithstanding His 
popularity and its consequences. 

The problem for us is to see how Christ guided Himself 
in the attempt to carry out His spiritual aims, notwith- 
standing the opposition He encountered and the barriers 
with which men thus hemmed Him in. It would not 
have been imnatural to expect that, when He found the 
body of the people unsympathetic, and the rulers frankly 
opposed to all spirituality. He would have taken active 
measures to promote a crusade against the latter, even 
though He had needed to throw Himself into the arms of 
the former. But He did not. So far from that, He 
relied not even on Himself, much less on mere men for 
success. He looked to God ; He lived by faith. Through 
faith He chose His line of life ; but for that reason it 
was not new to Him ; He had lived by it in private, and 
knew it to be right. He never hesitated about its being the 
method by which He ought to act, though now the action 
was official He believed that God, who had placed Him 
where He was to do a definite work, would not fail Him 
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in showing how it should be carried out He felt the 
weakness of His own manhood ; He saw in those around 
Him the unreliability of human nature. Instead of 
seeking the help of men He fled from it. They needed 
help ; they were not fit to give it. He relied on God. 

Stranger still, so far from relying on them in His 
opposition to prevailing unspirituality, He did not even 
set Himself out as its professed antagonist; that is, 
He did not turn His whole life directly to that as 
His main end, though He took opportunities of showing 
indubitably His feelings about it. He did not seek 
to destroy error by the embroilment of human arguing, 
for that would have left the heart unconvinced and 
unchanged, and would have rendered the spirit more 
embittered ; He sought to spiritualise men by attractive 
and clear presentation of the truth. It does not need to 
be said that He did not shrink from controversy, or at 
times stop short of stem denunciation, when these were 
thrust on Him, and when enemies could not injure His 
work through them. Even though His denunciations 
were scathing. His holiness was perfect. He could engage 
in controversy with sure success and without harm to His 
own spirit ; yet He clung to this other and more spiritual 
method as His choice. His great desire was to create 
spirituality ; consequently opposition was much more 
that of others against Him than of Him against others. 

Yet the strangest thing of all was, that the following 
out of such an aim by faith, as its congenial method, 
seemed to tie His hands, and to render Him apparently 
helpless. He was forced by it to lead a passive, waiting 
life, instead of dashing out into the eager &ay. He 
14 
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difitmsted even His own hnmanitj, and relied on Grod 
alone. He felt that for Him to live simplj as God 
desired would be for Him to do the work desired by God. 
He, then, who came to call sinners to repentance, jet lived 
according to the prophecy which had been uttered about 
Him so long before, that He should not cry aloud or 
make His voice to be heard in the streets. 

The guiding feature which lay at the root of all 
Christ's conduct of life was His belief in the reality 
and exactness of providence. God had sent Him to 
serve, and Grod would not allow Him to fail in the 
service, if He did only what God showed Him to be 
right God not only spoke in His conscience and from 
the Old Testament, Gh>d showed Himself beckoning or 
frowning in all the detail of ordinary life. Hence His 
belief was that His Father would supply Him with what 
was necessary for carrying out His life's work, whether 
the need were physical or spiritual ; for Him there was 
nothing but to remain loyal and willing, hearty and 
sympathetic. He must not allow any other object to 
distract and engross His attention ; He must watch for 
this one, and preserve the submission of His will in the 
carrying of it out. He believed that what providence 
presented to Him would bring about God's will, if treated 
with perfect, unswerving principle of moral righteousness, 
if treated according to EUs own eternal nature and the 
promptings of His new one, which had been supplied 
Him as being harmonious. His first duty was to pre- 
serve intact the nature which had been entrusted to Him ; 
God could not require it to be violated. His work in it 
was not to do simply what He Himself might please, or 
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as much good of a general kind as He could, but what 
God wished. His work in healing, for instance, was not 
to heal as many as possible, seeking out all the cases 
available, and following them up in an ever-widening 
circle till Oalilee and perhaps all Judaea was, for the time 
being, an absolutely healthy land. His work was to heal 
only such as Ood designed. On the same principle, it 
was not for Him to occupy Himself with the outer 
Gentile world, but to follow this limiting rule of right 
life among EQs own people, along its peculiar channels, 
and within their fitting restraints. It was for Him to 
watch what God might send. Men came on the various 
tides of life and influence which flowed around Him, — 
uncontrollable, and even unrecognised, — and were cast up 
before Him as wreckage is on the shore by the waves. To 
these God gave Him a duty according to His powers. 
To dischai^e it perfectly was His responsibility. It was 
not for Him to take the initiative in opposing the 
spiritual rulers as John the Baptist had done. It was 
for Him to wait and ckccept such opportunities as God 
gave of creating spirituality till further and more direct 
ones were opened up. 

If we read the Gospels carefully we find that the 
great mass of Christ's life was not determined or shaped 
by Himself, any more than a child's birth is by the 
child, but in the providence of God by the action of 
others. The Saviour was not like a stake stuck in the 
ground immovably, or like an axle regulating the move- 
ments of others round Him by His own will, but like a 
buoy moored firmly to a rock, both responding to and 
moving freely among all the currents, yet never carried 
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away from His own point of attachment, namely, the 
conBciousness of His own divinity and of His calling. 
Providence led Him hither and thither, and He followed. 
Affairs drove Him here and there, and He went. Bat 
always He moved that He might do God's will, and always 
without selfish aim, with the powers of His whole being 
at the service of those with whom He was brought into 
contact. His sole aim was to do as God wished, and 
gain God's ends. For that He waited and watched ; 
for that He lived and suffered. He would take no step 
forward, engage in nothing, without clear light on this 
point, that there might be no mistake on His part in 
word or deed because of any self-confidence. Thus our 
Saviour's life, however full of activity, was filled up with 
what found its initiative in God and its means in men ; 
and His path was that of the just, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. Let us see the wonder and 
simplicity of His method. 

As I have said, Christ did not pursue the people 
who were to be affected by Him either in their spirit 
or their body ; He simply waited for them. He 
recognised that within His human limits He was not 
fitted to cope personally with all ; just as He had felt 
that He was not fit to deal with any till Hib powers 
were ripe. He looked on Himself as intended to deal 
only with certain persons, who were the chosen means of 
affecting others. The guidance given He recogmsed, and 
believed they might recognise also. 

It is unmistakable that He did not control the 
appearance of His forerunner, and that He did not court, 
perhaps even anticipate, John's confession of TTinn — 
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either that made to Himself alone or that made before 
the Baptist's own followers.^ He trusted Grod for the 
one and for the other, as indications of the Divine will, 
and as such He accepted them. Till the forerunner 
came He remained subject and waiting at Nazareth, 
and when he came forth, He waited still for the same 
guidance as had been given before. He followed no 
different method of life during His ministry from that 
which He had pursued ere it began. 

In His active ministry His life was moulded largely 
by those who came to Him. He seems to have admitted 
the claim to help of all who were brought under His 
notice, and to have been ruled by the conviction that 
He possessed earthly existence in order to gain in them 
God's spiritual ends. Their coming was in His view the 
expression of God's will in regard to them. He expected 
that God had prepared them ere He brought them. As 
His power, His life was not His own but for others, He 
seemed to lie open to the four winds of heaven. He felt 
the appeal of all with whom He was brought into con- 
tact. He was laid under contribution by them all. 
The "universality" of the gospel He preached He 
first of all Himself practised. All the Father had 
given would come, and the men who came were 
to be in no wise cast out. Nicodemus comes to Him 
out of all the excited crowds of the great city, a pre- 
pared heart otherwise lost, hopelessly lost among the 
people. The woman of Samaria comes to Him, and soon 
He has more than human guidance to inform Him that 
He is right in dealing with her as a chosen one whom 

1 John i. 22-31. 
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Ood has sent to receive His best gifts. In the same way 
God sent to Him a Jairus or a Syro-Fhoenician woman, 
a centurion or a leper, a crowd or an individual, sick 
people or an inquirer. When the need made its appear- 
ance it made its appeal, and He was ready to meet 
that. In some cases there was bodily incapacity without 
thought of relief, as in the man at the pool of Bethesda ; 
in others there was no word of appeal or capacity for it, 
though there was at least capacity for faith, as in the 
paralytic man who was borne of four ; yet again, there 
might be no word of appeal though there was spiritual 
need, as in Zacchseus; and still again, there might be both 
bodily and spiritual need though without any expression 
of the faith already existing, as in the case of a woman 
with an infirmity of eighteen yeais' standing whom Jesus 
healed in a Gralilean synagogue. The details of the cases 
were incidental He accepted the persons as they came ; 
He had no choice ; He was in their power. The blessing 
that was needed could even be snatched without warning 
or permission, as in the case of the woman whom Jesus 
healed of the issue of blood 

The same rule held good about His teaching as in 
the case of His practical help. He never attempted to 
tell all He knew, or even all that His hearers needed, 
but only what they could bear. He considered their 
state and spoke to them, having no desire to glorify 
Himself but only to help them. His first disciples had 
come unsought at John's suggestion. He let them go as 
freely as they had come. They might return, bringing 
friends with them ; but ttuU He did not know, and had 
to wait for. Even false-hearted ones like Judas, or the 
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multitudes fed by Him, but turned away by His saying 
that His flesh was meat indeed and His blood drink indeed, 
even they had to be borne with, and, if watched, had 
yet to receive the same attention as others, till events 
discovered their real character. Both good and bad had 
to be allowed to grow together until the harvest. What 
I wish, then, to bring out is more than that Christ was 
practical, and desired to help those around Him. I wish 
to emphasise that in a very real sense He did not choose 
those around Him; rather they chose Him and came» 
or God had chosen and brought them. 

If providence guided the fit persons to Christ, Christ 
found that He was supplied in the same way with the 
fit means of recognising them and dealing with them. 
Faith looked in this also for the hand of God. In such 
cases of providential need the Saviour found providential 
aid from what might be called authenticated or reliable 
sources, sources suggested and approved by the Word or 
His conscience. 

Christ guided Himself, when He had no other light 
as to duty, by means of what might be called authenti- 
cated persons or things. As He was guided providentially 
in the aiding of others, so others were providentially made 
aids to Him. To begin with, one cannot fail to mark 
that, as her child. He thus looked on and obeyed His 
mother. He was subject even to Joseph. I have no 
doubt His mother's appeal in connection with the 
marriage in Cana was regarded by Him as more than 
the expression of a desire which He could gratify; it 
was a suggestion at least, because it came by one who 
had been an authority ; and though it came by human 
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means, yet it came providentiallj, because it came 
with the consecration of love. Thus He regarded it 
in the light rather of an opportunity from God than of 
direction from her. Even clearer than this case, and 
without the attendant difficulties which obscure it, is the 
influence of the manner in which He looked on John the 
Baptist. Ko one can read the Gospels in even a hasty 
way without seeing clearly that from first to last 
Christ looked on the events of this man's life as so 
many landmarks, like those He found in the Old Testa- 
ment as to Himself. He waited for John's coming 
forth ; He saw in him His forerunner Elias. He did 
not take upon Himself to supersede God's authorised 
worker, but waited till God saw fit to remove him. 
Then He began His more extended and direct ministry, 
yet only at the point where the Baptist had stopped. 
Proximity to John's person was the means He adopted 
when He was in difficulty, either about beginning His 
work after the Temptation, or after His first visit to 
Jerusalem and the cleansing of the temple. He refused 
to enter into competition with John; He gave way to 
the prophet in what was the forerunner's special work. 
When John was cast into prison Christ seems to have felt 
as if His hands were set free; and when John was 
executed He seems to have felt that, if they thus had 
treated the servant, much more would they thus also 
deal with the master, and that now the way was clear 
for His own death. John's death represented to Jesus 
the possibility of His own death coming near. As we 
saw in an earlier chapter, He evidently thought Himself 
warranted by more than human knowledge to look on 
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the death of His loved friend Lazarus as an authenti- 
cated source of light, a kind of signpost on the way 
toward death. Of course love prompted Him, just as it 
prompted Him in the case of His mother at Cana, 
of which I have spoken; but love in Lazarus made 
Lazarus, like her, a sign to the Saviour's love. In 
like manner Christ saw what was meant by the love 
of His spiritually - minded friend Mary, when she 
anointed Him, to show her dissent from the increas- 
ing bitterness of His enemies, and her increasing 
appreciation of Himself. Her love said plainly that He 
who was giving Himself was entitled to the best. By 
reading the spirit of her act He was confirmed as to His 
own future. It can scarcely be doubted that Moses and 
EUas were sent, as well as the angels at the Temptation 
and agony, because they had special significance for Him. 
Their presence meant confirmation and guidance. Nay, 
Christ's disciples ought to have possessed the same signi- 
ficance. And to a certain extent they did ; but they 
were unreliable. Even when they were means of guid- 
ance, it was on their part unwittingly; for instance, 
they brought to the Saviour's notice the blind man of 
Jerusalem who sat at the roadside. They had one aim 
roused in them by what was presented ; He had quite 
another. He saw by their suggestion the hand of God 
pointing to His duty, and affording a providential opening 
to Him as really as in the case of Lazarus' death. In 
fact, I think He looked on the priestly rulers in this 
light too, though their ideas and aims were so unlike 
His own. When they came to Him in the temple,^ He 

1 Mfttt. xzi. 23. 
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felt by their question that the crisis had come, and met 
them frankly in their official capacity, with a plain 
statement of their hopeless opposition and prejudice. 
They came to Him officially as He was teaching in 
the temple, and in a body asked the question for 
which they had expressly come — the decisive ques- 
tion as to His authority. He looked on their question 
as the opportunity of formally bringing out the falsity 
of their spirit, and so of adding the last item to the 
long list of grudges they had against Him in order to 
doom. 

Nay, I think that He even traced the hand of God 
in the fact that they sought His death ; for that meant 
His death was not accidental or incidental, but had the 
meanings of both sacrifice and protest. And Judas' 
action seems to have been a guide to EUm also; He 
avoided the people and Herod, not Judas and the priests. 

However, one cannot fail to be impressed by this in 
addition, that Christ not only guided Himself by persons 
who seemed authenticated, but by things and places which 
appeared to Him in the same light. If we may judge 
by the use He made of them, the great Jewish feasts 
must have been thus seen by Him. Time and again they 
made providential claim on Him, as on every Jew, and 
revealed opportunity for His work. That He did not go 
up simply for the feasts themselves is clear by these 
facts : He went up seldom, or at least irregularly ; 
when He went up He did not occupy Himself in the 
way usual on the occasions, but treated them as great 
representative, and professedly religious, gatherings in 
which to work ; He did not come up at the beginning 
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of them when He came, or go awaj just when they 
ended, but adapted His coming and going for His 
own purpose. Still, their occurrence at certain times 
seems to have suggested to Him what He considered 
appropriate lines of action. The first official journey He 
took to Jerusalem becomes natural thus. Whither 
rather than to that town should He with His claim 
have gone ? His second visit, which was quiet and 
without disciples, suggested itself, no doubt, as a fitting 
way of employing the time whilst John still held the field 
and prepared the people ; it was a way of cooperating 
with John to mellow and ripen the city, so far roused by 
the forerunner's ministry. His third visit came when 
the work in Gralilee was done and He was free ; but it 
preceded His Feraean ministry, and so gave Him an 
opportunity of seeing the state of opinion and feeling 
in regard to Himself among high and low. Thus, in the 
middle of His Persean ministry, He made a hasty run up 
to see if the same impressions still existed, or perhaps to 
bring them to a head. Yet these feasts were more than 
mere conveniences for testing opinion ; they were solemn 
opportunities given of dealing with the nation and its 
representatives, of creating and ripening the public 
opinion, and not merely of observing it. 

A clearer instance of the action of the same principle 
may be seen in the otherwise difficult case of the barren 
fig tree. That tree was to Christ an authenticated 
object, for in the distance He saw it bore its leaves. 
That was a natural authentication. But it failed, not 
He. He expected ; but, though He was mistaken. He 
was entitled to expect. It put Him in the wrong when 
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really He was right. He would have been misrepresented 
through it, if He had not dealt with it as He did. 

Clearest of aU, of course, is the case of the Old 
Testament It was in His eyes the great source of 
authenticated guidance. That it was the Book of the 
theocracy was much; that it appealed to, and rang 
harmony with, His own being was everything. It 
was His trusted guide, both in moral principle and in 
detailed facts. 

But the same rule holds good in regard to places as to 
things. Take the synagogues of His native land. They 
had grown up since the close of the Old Testament, yet 
their purpose authenticated them, or rather, the honest, 
needy hearts which had come into them by faith did so. 
We find Him in them specially on the Sabbath day, and 
we are told that it was His custom to go into them.^ 
The worshippers seemed in His eyes to have special 
claim on Him. Thus, though frowning faces surrounded 
Him, He could not help ELimself ; He was even compelled 
to take the initiative unsolicited.' Though hostile hearts 
laid traps for Him, He came still, and acted as if they 
had been unknown.' Frequently the person in need 
seems to have been there before Christ Himself, or at 
least to have declared himself only after Christ had b^un 
to speak, and when He could not well avoid acting as 
need demanded.^ At anyrate, Christ did not hesitate to 
declare Himself in the synagogues even officially, in spite 
of danger.^ 



^ Mark tL 2 ; Luke iv. 16. 
' Luke yi. 7; Matt. zii. 10. 
* Luke iv. 16 ; Matt. ziii. 54. 



^ Luke ziu. 12 ; Mark i. 23. 
^ Mark iii. 1; Luke ziii. 10, 11, 
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In like manner, the temple seems to have been the 
terminus of all His Jerusalem journeys. In it His acts 
were official, and He dealt there with the nation. That 
the rulers felt it to be so is dear by the way in which 
they came, as we have already seen, after the second 
cleansing of the temple, to ask Him there the authority 
by which He did these things. His earliest visit 
to it meant evidently more of privilege than He had 
ever enjoyed, though the persons connected with it, 
and the possibilities apparent in them, seem to have 
suppressed in Him for the time being reflection about 
the associations connected with it, or to have left such 
ideas present only as a vague sub-consciousness, which 
manifested itself in a ground-swell of excitement. When 
He went to the city He was sure, and as soon as possible, 
to direct His steps toward it.^ His two deansings of it 
were intended to make clear to the rulers that He wished 
to set the worship spiritually right, and that He held to 
His purpose, even if He failed to get their aid. We 
find Him waiting in its sacred precincts — the porches 
specially — as in an official inquiry room open to all 
comers.^ What happened there was sent of God ; the 
rulers' question was official and national, the children's 
praises were nothing less than the fulfilling of Old 
Testament prophecy. 

The same principle holds good, too, in the case of 
Jerusalem itself. It was specially loved. The Saviour's 
words,' '' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 

A John Yii 2, 14. * Mark zL 27 ; Luke zz. 1. 

* Luke ziii. 84, op. ziz. 41. 
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gathereth her own brood/' must have had a real mean- 
ing. The affection of His heart, as well as His sense of 
its importance as a place, must have made it a special 
object of regard Though He recognised that it could 
not be that a prophet could perish out of Jerusalem — 
the slayer of the prophets and stoner of them that were 
sent imto her — His command about the gospel, after all 
was done, was, " beginning at JerusalenL" 

Galilee, too, had a special significance for Him. What 
He argued from it failed, not because He was mistaken, 
but because, as with the fig tree, other causes were at 
work.^ So had Judaea. Though His heart and feelings 
were far too large to be limited by it, the land had a 
first place for Him. He touched on Samaria and Syro- 
Phoenicia, but only by accident — as it were for a moment 
and through stress of circumstances. He evidently tried 
to cover the whole coimtry, yet only it, by His preaching. 
If, humanly. He could not expect to do more, it had the 
first claim. Jerusalem was ever His first object and 
Galilee second, but the whole land was at least remem- 
bered. The long accredited people, and the fact of EQs 
own birth, designated the locality, and, in a way, the 
range of His life-work. 

But perhaps the most remarkable use made by Christ 
of such authenticated persons and places, is His constant 
tendency, when in doubt, when He has lost the track, so 
to speak, to hark back to the last place where He met 
Gk)d, or at least was acknowledged by Him. Thus we 
find Him coming to John and the region of His baptism, 
after He sees the state of feeling in Jerusalem by means 

^ John iv. 48. 
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of His first visit. Yet, though He seems to copy John, 
He does not attach Himself to the prophet. He only 
remains in the district till His Father makes His way 
out of it clear again. For there, still earlier, He had 
done nothing but wait, and God had opened up His way 
by sending to Him unsought disciples who had been 
followers of the Baptist. So He returned to Cana when 
He found the rest of Oalilee unsuitable. This is what 
John means when he says,^ '' Therefore Jesus came again 
unto Cana of Galilee, where He made the water wine. 
And," he adds, to show the effect of that step as well 
as its reason, and so to vindicate it, that ''a certain 
nobleman of Capernaum" was thus able to find the 
Saviour, and to become the nucleus of the Church in 
that town. By His return from Syro-Phoenicia to His 
headquarters at Capernaum He had His way opened up 
for going to Jerusalem and for leaving Galilee, because 
there His work was finished. When His visits failed in 
Galilee, and Capernaum was exhausted. He still visited 
Nazareth a second time, as if unwilling to close His 
ministry in the north with such a curse resting over the 
place of His boyhood as the rejection of Him at its 
beginning implied. And in the same way He constantly 
repaired to Bethany, where He found those whom God 
had given Him, for comfort and sympathy and rest. 

This all brings out the great fact that Christ did not 
venture to move unless He believed God was with Him. 
Because of this, life cost Him constant care and thought. 
Only by such means was He able to see God's hand ; 
only by them was He able to guide Himself amid all 

^ John ir. 46. 
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the forces which were at work in the current of events 
where God had placed Him. He met whom God 
pleased, and helped them; He went where God indicated, 
and acted as He believed God wished. 

Now, such a rule of life as this may seem too vague 
for efficiency, and He who adopted it may be considered 
by some to have been fanciful or even presumptuous. But 
we must remember that, as yet, only its two main lines 
of application have been mentioned and none of those 
limitations which He who adopted it saw must be also 
taken as qualifying it. That the principle itself was not 
absolute and positive is clear from the frequent unre- 
liableness of the disciples as authenticated persons (Peter, 
the anger of John, *' so said they all," their jealousy of 
John and James, their reference to the man in Jerusalem 
who had been bom blind, their reference to the tower in 
Siloam, etc.), from Christ's irregular observance of the 
feasts, and His peculiar use of those which He attended, 
and from the intrusion of the Gentiles within the prac- 
tical restraints of His ministry. The question is, how 
could He, with such exceptions, put implicit confidence 
in its guidance ? I reply, by seeing clearly the limita- 
tions within which it held good, or rather the facts that 
limited and marked its application. 

We find that Christ recognised certain aids as given 
Him for the practical use of this principle. In the 
authenticated sources, whether they were persons, places, 
occasions, or the Word, Grod gave Him a true aid. The 
help He got from them may be called natural ; but if in 
His desire to have every available aid to enable Him to 
bear the crushing sense of responsibility which some- 
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times, at least, came on Him, if, after all, there rested 
heavily upon His soul the fear lest, through weakness, 
ignorance, or mistake on His part, the Scripture should 
fail of fulfilment and men of salvation, is it unnatural 
to understand the supernatural knowledge imparted or 
the recognition given at certain crises as intended also 
to help Him ? At B[is baptism He entered on His work 
with a sense of its greatness and of His own weakness. 
And in His agony in the garden, as He entered on the 
pathway of the Cross, what was given came evidently as 
the result of desire and prayer. If other occasions 
equally supernatural do not show the same expression 
of desire preceding them, at least they cannot have 
lacked this object They came to lift the burdensome- 
ness of His responsibility in regard to some step He was 
being led on to ; for instance, in connection with the 
close of the Temptation and the beginning of His 
ministry, in connection with the decision to enter 
Jerusalem in triumph and to celebrate the Last Supper. 
But more searching and farther reaching, yet more 
abiding and usual, was the o'her test for understanding 
the limits within which His system might with safety be 
applied, namely, the test of faith in those (authenticated 
or not), with whom He was brought into contact. For 
by it He was enabled to see whether there was oppor- 
tunity for Him to work and capacity for receiving what 
He had to give. With it everything was possible by 
Him ; without it, nothing. The faith might be great or 
small, able only to say, " Help mine unbelief," or able to 
extort His word of wonder, " Great is thy faith." The 
bruised reed He would not break ; for He knew that the 
IS 
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faith which enabled Tfiin to perf onn physical cnres might 
be raised to that which could receive healing of the souL 
And He had no wish to do the one without hope at least 
of the other. His power of helping was, therefore, 
determined in every case, not by what He could do but 
they could receive. He tried to find and rouse the faith 
of those brought to Him in God's providence ; and in 
accordance with what He found He felt compelled to act. 
He had no option in the matter ; the result belonged of 
right to their faitL " According to thy faith be it done 
unto thee," ^ was all He could say. Each one got what 
he could receive, if not all Christ could have given. 

The Saviour seems to have felt the need of this 
regulative test, not only because He found authenti- 
cated persons and places might fail or mislead uninten- 
tionally, but because He found they might prove false 
or mislead intentionally. The case might be very 
different from such an innocent one as that of the 
barren fig tree, or such a harmless one as His own 
mistaken application of the general principle, that a 
prophet has no honour in his own country ; it might 
be such a terrible one as the surrender to the devil's 
purpose of what ought to be in Grod's hand. Christ 
found, at the very outset of His career, that the Messianic 
purpose in His heart, and the new purpose of the Spirit in 
Him, must be protected against such a fate. He saw that 
even the Scripture might be employed falsely, not only 
in the devil's mouth, but in the mouth of such authorised 
expositors as scribes and priests. In fact, all the 
authenticated sources might be twisted, or even lend 

1 Matt ix. 29. 
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tbemselves to this method. They were, therefore, in 
some ways, as much a means of trial as of help to Him. 
The help they gave at least involved real testing, and 
came only to His proven worth. One sees this in His 
mother when she would have continued to treat Him as 
only her son ; or in the Pharisees, when they came to 
Him with friendly professions during the great Peraean 
journey ; or in the rulers, by questions more or less cap- 
tious and difficult ; or in the people, as they sought a 
sign from heaven, or lent themselves to merely secular 
though Messianic movements. So disciples like John 
and Peter lent themselves really, if unwittingly, to 
Satan's ends, and revealed the wrongness of these by 
the want of that faith which was the only method 
of life tolerated by anyone possessed of the epou- 
rania. In fact, nothing but the power which 
enabled Christ by constant watchfulness to protect 
Himself enabled Him as the Good Shepherd to watch 
over them. '* Satan asked to have you that he might 
sift you as wheat ; but I made supplication for thee, that 
thy faith fail not." ^ His brethren lent themselves to the 
same process when they tried to get Him to decktre 
Himself and do miracles publicly at the feast in Jerusalem.^ 
He knew, and understood, and watched Judas and 
Oaiaphas by this same test. 

The method of Christ's life was thus intensely trying. 
The constant need of faith and of perfect self-control 
rendered it terribly difficult His method was unworldly, 
but it needed for success a highly trained and fully 
developed equipment in the person, as well as extra- 

^ Lake zzii. 32. > Jolm vii. 3 ff. 
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ordinary watchfulness in practice. Simple as it looks, 
the sensitiveness and submissiveness involved rendered it 
difficult to a degree, far more so than that human and 
more attractive method, which recommended the taking 
of law into one's own hand, and attacking, as might seem 
best to one's own self, the enemy's position. Christ felt 
the enemy and the work were first and most of all God's, 
and must be always treated as sucL 

It is quite evident, then, that whatever self-restraint 
and submission and patience the Ufe of faith implied for 
Christ was something different far from carelessness 
and easy-going security ; in fact, it was the very opposite 
ot that. His conception of this method, however, was 
nothing fanciful, or ideal, or unpractical, although the 
method was so unusual Nor was His conception of it 
abstract, obscure, or unintelligible. The whole was simply 
the result of believing actually in God as a real presence 
and power and friend, of the resolve to do nothing in life 
but what was according to His will. The scrupulous 
care which this method impUed might not have suited 
men who desired mere worldly success, but it suited 
Christ because it was right and in accordance with 
His spiritual aim. True, it involved Him in trial and 
controversy, because it ran contrary to all the usual 
ways of life; but it exacted far more of Him by the 
constant tax it implied on His spiritual manhood. As I 
have already said, constant submission to God's will had 
to be combined with constant and equally unprejudiced 
watchfulness for it ; delicacy of perception and readiness 
of response to duty had to go hand in hand with sensi- 
tiveness to all imposture. Then the consideratenesa 
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needed in daUy dealing with His disciples, say in an- 
nouncing His death, lest it should crush them by its 
unexpected terrors, and the firmness needed on His part 
to force them to listen, and to keep it ringing in their 
ears till they believed in it, as well as the balancing of 
parties all unchangeably hostile to Him, that the end 
might be prevented till the right time, and then might 
take place ; how delicate, difficult, trying it all was ! 
What constant care in view of popularity, what anxieties, 
all to be borne by faith and yielded up in prayer, 
as He considered what was best in the circumstances, 
and wondered which was the right path for Him to choose 
that He might come to the right end 1 What matchless 
skill in reading human character He acquired thus, what 
marvellous power to meet in keen-edged debate fully 
prepared enemies, and what wonderful deftness in mapping 
out the way into which providence was leading Him. 
The outer difficulties of His life are only a pale reflection 
of His inner trials and correspondingly great strength. 
We can have some idea of it all by His prayerfulness. 
This shows us what the cost was. The Saviour 
felt deeply His need of God, for He saw the 
possibilities of a future He could not meet in His 
own strength. Mark Him when He is going to take 
a step forward, or about to enter on a new stage of 
His work. There is no special revelation to guide Him ; 
then conscience must commit its decision to God. He 
must act in faith. So it was He felt Himself authorised to 
leave Capernaum, in order to evangelise the rest of 
Galilee ; ^ so He was able to send away the multitudes, 

^ Mark i. 38. 
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who would fain have made Him king;^ so He was 
guided to choose His apostles, as the evangelising of the 
land became plainly more than He was fit for personally ; ^ 
and so He could accept His death, and proclaim it as a 
thing now rising full orbed above the horizon.^ What a 
character was developed, and with what perfect strength ! 
Humility and submission and patience all went hand in 
hand with conscientiousness and self-denial and intel- 
lectual perception. 

But, with all these difficulties and limitations, this 
method, which produced such a character in Him and 
such results by Him, had its compensations. He relied on 
and submitted Himself wholly to Grod ; consequently He 
was entitled to expect that God would not fail Him or 
cast Him off; and specially that God would give Him 
aid in any emergency into which the method He used 
might lead Him. Faith in God entitled Him, as it 
entitles all others who live by it, to expect God's aid ; 
for God can never allow Himself to become less than 
men can honestly expect Him to be. As truly as the 
disciples in the storm knew they were entitled to expect 
Christ's aid because He had led them into the difficulty, 
so truly did Christ Himself feel entitled to claim His 
Father's help whenever the circumstances of His mission 
rendered it necessary. He trusted God, but would not 
tempt Him. He saved Himself by timely precautions 
from the rulers of Jerusalem, and by departure from the 
hatred of Herod; but He refused to create bread to 
allay His own hunger, and accepted death when it 
became clear as God's will. Yet, whenever He was led 

1 Mark yi. 46. » l^j^^ ^j ^2. » Matt. xvi. 1, 8. 
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into a situation where nothing but a miracle could 
relieve His need without disgrace, He unhesitatingly and 
plainly calculated upon it. So it was with even the 
first venture of such faith at the marriage in Cana ; at 
Jerusalem, where He was naturally enough committed to 
take His stand and to act symbolically ; and at Kazareth, 
when they would have cast Him over the brow of the 
hilL So it was when multitudes followed Him spite of 
all precautions, and had to be fed lest they should faint 
by the way. So it was when His disciples appealed to 
Him in the storm on the lake, when demoniacs sprang 
up in the synagogues suddenly, when Jairus, or the 
rulers of Capernaum, or the sisters of Bethany, or His 
disciples who had failed to cure, or the father of the 
child requiring cure, appealed to Him in pubKc ; when 
cases of desperate need were brought and cast down at 
His feet, or when He found it written and to be fuLGilled, 
" Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and riding 
upon a colt the foal of an ass." ^ One can see what a 
constant and varied strain His faith had to bear ; not 
only how strong the faith was, but how well it was 
warranted; in fact, that it was sure of the God it 
rested on. The help of Grod was guaranteed by His 
living for God, and by the service He was rendering to 
(Jod. After a very real fashion, therefore, Christ did 
not need to consider results. His own teaching as to 
anxiety and care is the fruit of His own experience. 
Sometimes He forgot results altogether in His eagerness 
and zeal for the work, as when His mother waited to 
speak to Him whilst He taught in a crowded house after 

' Matt. xxi. 5. 
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a long day's work ; ^ and sometimes He ignored results 
altogether, as when He expelled the temple merchants,* 
or when He healed a man with a withered arm in a 
synagogue, though the scowling faces of some present 
warned Him of the trap laid for Him ; ^ as when He 
faced a Galilean ministry from which He had no expecta- 
tions,* or events leading assuredly to a death from which 
His whole being recoiled.^ 

The sanity and rightness of the whole method in the 
hands of a character perfectly balanced is made clear in this, 
that it never led to presumption, yet never left Him who 
followed it without the aid which it could give and He 
required. Christ never expected God to do for Him 
what He could do for Himself. He never provoked any 
persons needlessly. He would go to Jerusalem without 
or with disciples. He would send messengers before His 
face or remain in the wilderness, take precautions for 
safety or yield Himself up, as God willed. He had but 
to follow God's will, as that was made plain to Him. 
He had to leave Himself wholly in His Father's hands 
and be loyal. Controversy, private preferences, and 
active methods were excluded from His life. What 
God willed came to Him, and what God willed He did. 
God filled Christ's life with what He pleased; and 
Christ accepted that, as the surest way towards His 
Father's aim. The bulk of Christ's life was determined 
for Him ; it came independently of His choice. His 
love tied His hands. He was helpless, that we might 
be helped. He saved others. Himself He could not save. 

» Luke viii. 20. . » Matt. xxi. 12. » Luke vi. 6, 11. 

* John iv. 44. ' Luke xii. 50. 



CHAPTER X 

Christ's plan 

It seems beyond doubt that Christ regulated His life 
by faith, and that by faith He chose its method. He 
did not go forth to seek men, seeing He believed the 
fitting ones would be brought to Him in the ordinary 
course of providence. We have found that He had 
His own tests for recognising these, and that in deal- 
ing with them He looked for guidance from God. The 
great bulk of His life was therefore, as we have seen, 
filled with what cannot be said to have been of His 
choosing. 

However, one cannot read His life without feeling 
that this rule does not hold good imiversally in it, and 
that though it applies to the bulk of His life, it not 
only fails, but fails on occasions when one might have 
thought it most likely to apply. At what may be 
called the crises of His life — ^if not in them only, yet in 
them most markedly — Christ, whatever was the guid- 
ance which determined E[im, takes the step forward 
positively, and even with assurance. If the bulk of the 
detail of His life was determined for Him without wish 
or interference of His own, the main line of His life 
was the result of His own decisions. In the more 
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important events of His life, those on which it turned, 
Christ was not led blindly any more than driven, was 
not a mere tool but an active agent, with free, consenting 
wUl, and active, regulative effort. His life was not 
altogether plastic, for that would have meant mere 
weakness ; its main lines were certainly determined by 
His own action. Thus, if the former chapter might 
be looked on as setting forth the flesh and blood, 
the filling up and detail of the Saviour's life, this one 
has to consider its bones or framework. As we examine 
that, we shall see Christ's patient self-restraint meant 
the maximum of power, and was the companion of the 
greatest, clearest, surest resolution. His will was equally 
strong to act or to wait. 

We must remember that sometimes Christ seems to 
have acted of His own initiative when really He did not. 
For instance, when He called Levi,^ He did so through 
being brought into providential contact with him. On 
the other hand, though He sought Philip ere Philip even 
knew of Him,' He acted on what, as we saw, was special 
supernatural guidance. There are one or two other cases 
of a similar kind, but none great in themselves, or at least 
lying in the line of His death. For instance, Christ 
prompted Peter to launch out when the great take of 
fishes was to be given ; ^ for the empty nets suggested to 
His mind, as a providential idea, the way in which the 
fishermen-followers might be led to become fishers of men. 
When He suggested to His disciples the crossing of the 
lake, it was on the one occasion to escape overwork,^ and 

1 Mark ii. 14. » John i. 43. 

» Luko 7. 8, 4. * Luke viii. 22. 
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on the other to keep His disciples away from the bread- 
fed multitudes and their earthly Messianic ideas.^ When 
He sought out the once blind man in Jerusalem, it was, 
we are expressly told, because He had heard that the 
rulers had cast that person out of the synagogue.' 
There were, therefore, special reasons, such as those 
indicated in the last chapter, for modifying the general 
method in these cases. For Christ always shows that 
He regarded the ordinary intelligence which God had 
given Him as a real means of guidanca His movements 
were not formal, or determined by mere laws, but easy, 
natural, spiritJ. weU-balanced. unerring. Laws did not 
cramp Him ; they were not above Him. like the Bible, 
they were to Him absolute, but not finaL He moved 
easily among them ; they were in His hand, He was not 
in theirs. 

There is, however, another class of events, quite 
different from these comparatively unimportant ones, 
and in it we shall see the marked volition of the 
Saviour. The events in it were of the greatest moment ; 
they formed the turning-points in the Saviour's life ; nay, 
they were such that, as He Himself saw, they carried 
with them the shaping of His future. For Christ shows 
uniformly in connection with them that He is fully 
conscious of what is at stake, and that He is guiding 
events towards a great end. From the first it is clear 
that He is directing His life to gain a great purpose. 
To see this one has only to look at the resolution 
to go up to Jerusalem with His new-found disciples 
shortly after His ministry had begun, or the calling 

1 Matt. xiv. 23. ^ John ix. 85. 
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and sending forth of His disciples, or the third 
journey and visit to Jerusalem, or the raising of 
Lazarus, or the determination of His own death and 
its details. What is most important, however, is 
to observe that the object is ever the outcome of His 
Messiahship in death. When one examines this class 
of cases, one finds that, though He kept steadily doing 
God's will. He anticipated death must come in order to 
gain salvation, and had for such an end accepted the 
idea of death. We may say, then, that though the 
question of Christ's life was His Messianicity, the 
regulative principle in His own eyes was His death, 
or, what was virtually its counterpart, His rejection by 
the Jews. If He had, as I think He had, for an 
endowment previous to the beginning of His ministry, 
the knowledge expressed in the epourania of the third 
chapter of John's Gospel, then to use it as a guiding 
star was only to live in loyalty to conscience or by 
faith. As He Himself put it, — and must have felt as 
well as recognised it,^ — " the Son of Man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been determined." 

Two things at least are clear in regard to this class 
of instances, one at the beginning, and the other at the 
end of His career ; the one in connection with His first 
visit to Jerusalem, and the other in connection with the 
determining of His own death. 

At His first official journey to the holy city, even if 
that were undertaken in the exhilaration of having new- 
found followers and newly-exercised miraculous gifts, 
Christ made His claim formally, and, by means of the 

^ Luke zxii. 22. 
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temple cleansing, threw down the gauntlet. Besides, as 
John shows us, the Saviour on that occasion not only 
gauged the people's feelings, but the rulers' condition ; 
nay, He both anticipated and challenged the result of 
the struggle as one to the death ; for He said, " Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up ; " ^ and 
this, says the author, His disciples came by Divine 
guidance to know referred on His part to the temple of 
His body. That it might be seen how He maintained 
the same attitude even when the end was close at hand, 
and when He knew it to be near, He repeated the act, 
and met the official demand for a statement of His 
authority to do it, although that had to be done in such 
a way as meant sure death. On the subject of a right 
worship of God, such as should be in the line of the Old 
Testament, He openly differed from the rulers altogether 
and always, made the introduction of it His great aim, 
and was from the first willing to seal His testimony 
to it by His blood. 

Let us now look at the other matter. The Saviour did 
not merely die a martyr death at the hands of men whom 
He could not resist; He determined His own death. He 
r^arded it as the right ending of His life. What He 
Himself had said was proved true: ''No man taketh 
My life from Me ; I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again. This conmiandment re- 
ceived I from My Father " ; * "I lay down My life for 
the sheep " ; * "I lay down My life, that I may take it 
again." ^ Now, whilst I say that Christ determined His 

1 John ii. 10, 21. > John x. 18. 

' John z. 15. * John x. 17. 
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own death, I do not mean that His general plan of life 
from the first necessitated it, or that He merely acted so 
that it could not but take place; I mean that He 
determined the fact and ruled its detail, that He could 
have avoided death if He could so have willed it, and 
that His death would not have taken place when it did if 
He had been altogether passive or had had different con- 
ceptions of it from what He had. For instance, He must 
have known what the effect of the resurrection of Lazarus 
would be, for even the disciples saw it ; yet He did not keep 
back. The rulers, as often before, sought to kill Him, 
but their wish had become confessed ; and they aimed at 
gaining their object before the feast, because, with many 
of the people on His side, there was danger of an uproar 
if they did not carry out their purpose till later. To 
avoid them and delay it He went to Ephraim, and nightly 
thereafter retired to Bethany. The Gospels expressly 
put Christ's open statement of the date of His death 
before the final meeting of the rulers which decided on it : 
" Ye know that after two days the passover cometh, and 
the Son of Man is delivered up to be crucified. Then 
were gathered together the chief priests," etc. ^ Judas 
"sought opportunity to deliver Him unto them,"* but 
the Saviour retarded him from obtaining it before the 
feast, by the expedient of sending some of His disciples 
to a nameless man's house, to prepare for celebrating the 
passover ; then He hurried the traitor on to it, when the 
time had come, by goading him with love, and after- 
wards by sending him from the supper-table with direct 
permission. The agony in the garden shows us how 

1 Matt xxvi. 2, 8. * Matt. xxvi. 16. 
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viyidly Christ realised the nearness of the end and its 
moral necessity, but also that He had no thought of its 
physical necessity. We read, "Behold, the Son of 
Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners," ^ and " Be- 
hold, he that betrayeth Me is at hand. And straightway, 
while He yet spake, cometh Judas." * To him, notwith- 
standing an inherent power evidently able to command 
even legions of angels at will by a word, He yielded Him- 
self, saying, " I am He. If, therefore, ye seek Me, let these 
go their way." * He gave Himself up, allowed Himself to 
be boimd, and went with them. His death, therefore, was 
more than a mere protest. It was willing on His part ; 
wherefore nothing but a positive and worthy object to be 
gained could justify it. 

We must face, then, as the result, these two facts: 
viz. that Christ contemplated, from the time of His 
first official visit to Jerusalem, the possibility at least 
that His struggle for the spiritual worship of Grod 
might end at the hand of the national representatives 
in death, though His resurrection would speedily follow ; 
and that in the end Christ's death did not come to pass 
by the wrath of man, great though that was, and 
threatening though it had been from the first, but by 
His own free will. Whether, then, did Christ believe 
His death must come in order that His work might be 
finished, or did the idea of submitting to it come when 
the thing was really unavoidable, or practicaUy nothing 
more was to be gained by it save the putting of a better 
face on things ? Let us see. 

Death was, even to Christ, not a naturally desirable 

» Matt. xxvi. 46. * Mark xiv, 48. » John xviii. 8. 
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thing. He bases its necessity on His Father's command ; ^ 
and the forgiveness He promised early, He later associated 
with His death, as its result.' Yet, though He accepted 
it, He was not shut up to it absolutely by the events 
around. It might at the very least have been delayed 
for some time by such means as had often before helped 
Him both in Judsea and Galilee. The Saviour was not at 
EUs wit's end for means of escape even among His own 
people. And, after all, there was still the crude Jewish 
suggestion, that He might perhaps betake Himself to the 
Gentiles. We are face to face, then, with the question, 
what was it which made the Saviour clear that His time 
was come, and that it was fitting He should die on that 
particular occasion ? Looking at the history, we observe 
the event with which that assurance seems to have been 
bound up to be the death and resurrection of Lazarus. 
Hence Gess suggests that this event becomes the key 
to the life of Christ. The Saviour, as we have seen, 
looked on the household at Bethany as authenticated 
by its love to, and its restfulness for Him ; yet we have 
seen as well that the narrative cannot be understood 
apart from some supernatural communication made to 
Him in connection with the event. Certainly, there- 
after at least, Jesus entered on a new method of 
regulating matters, doing and ruling all in order that 
death might come when it did. Thus we may say, 
I think, that, from that time at least, the Saviour was 
quite clear He ought to die at the approaching pass- 
over, and ordered all the detail of His life that its end 
might take place on the right day. I say nothing 

^ John xiT. 81. ' Matt xxvi. 28. 
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meantime about what induced Him to fix on a pass- 
over season; I only point out that He determined 
that special passover as the date of His death. 

We cannot fail then to recognise, after Lazarus died, 
a distinct purpose in Christ as to His own deatL 
Accordingly we must now go back to look at Christ's 
state of mind upon this subject at an earlier period. 
Let us ask what it was during His Feraean ministry, 
which preceded the great miracle on Lazarua 

We see very clearly during that period the results 
of the third visit He had made to the great city.^ 
We see traces of depression and of excitement alter- 
nating ; there was a deep, overclouding conviction of His 
doom, now attracting and now repelling Him, moving 
Him to send out seventy disciples to overtake the 
district in time, and causing Him to dally on the 
way, as one would have thought needlessly. On the 
other hand, we find Him aware that the date of His 
death was not to be of His fixing, though He saw it 
to be nearer than ever. And He knew it must take 
place in the capital, where prophets and righteous men 
had of old suffered. '' Behold," He said, in His answer 
to the Pharisees when they said Herod sought to kill 
Him,^ ''Behold, I cast out devils, and perform cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day " (that is, in 
a short time) '* I am perfected. Howbeit I must 
go on My way to-day, and to-morrow, and the day 
following : for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem." Of course the perfecting which He expected 
to come by means of His death could hardly mean the 

1 John Tii. 14. * Lake xiiL 82, 88. 
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attainment of spiritual perfection, seeing He claimed 
sinlessness and even more than sinlessness. He must 
have meant that the work of His life as Messiah could 
be accomplished only by His death. 

His hasty visit to Jerusalem during this Fersean work,^ 
shortly after that earlier (or third) one in which He 
had experienced a most markedly adverse and stormy 
reception, must indicate that He did not go simply to 
see if at this new feast matters were the same as 
before, but rather to sustain the ferment and bring it 
to a crisis ; not, therefore, with the expectation that 
matters would end at this feast of the dedication. Be- 
sides, there was no sign of actual betrayal as yet, and 
that was to Him a finger-post. As He said,' " The 
Son of Man goeth, even as it is written of Him : 
but woe to that man through whom the Son of Man 
is betrayed ! good were it for that man if he had 
not been born." It was not for lack of hatred on 
the part of the Jewish rulers that His death did not 
take place at this earlier feast ; only the Saviour did not 
see fit yet to give Himself into their hands. He did not 
see that TUb time had come. The mere wrath of man 
was not enough ; He could avoid that at any time ; 
He needed to see His Father's will in the matter first. 
He certainly made such plain confession of Himself that 
they desired to kill Him ; * " but He went forth out of 
their hand. And He went away again beyond Jordan, 
into the place where John was at the first baptizing, and 
there He aboda" This He did though all through He 
was clear that '' the Son of Man shall be delivered 

» John X. 22. « Mark xiv. 21. • John x. 28, 24, 89, 40. 
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unto the chief priests and the scribes ; and they shall 
condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him unto the 
Gentiles, and they shall mock and scourge and crucify 
Him : and after three days He shall rise again." ^ These 
particulars — of which He showed nothing but assurance 
— were not gained, nor perhaps the general knowledge of 
the date which is indicated, by supernatural means ; but 
at least the certitude which authorised positive co-opera- 
tion came, as we have seen, afterwards, specially and 
directly from heaven. 

Where He got that impression of the nearness of His 
death which created such a ferment in Him is not far to 
seek. It was unavoidably roused by the treatment accorded 
Him just before at the feast of tabernacles. As we saw, 
His going up to Jerusalem at that time was not directly 
for the sake of the feast. He seems, in fact, to have taken 
little part in it ; though He was active throughout that 
part of it at which He was present. For He intentionally 
came up late, and then waited behind ; He proclaimed 
Himself officially on the great day, yet waited behind to 
see the state of matters, after the excitement of the 
crowded city had died down. John selects his facts to 
bring out these points. He represents the Saviour as 
speaking on the very first day of His appearance like 
one whose life was threatened, if not doomed, and that 
for some time past. In that way the people soon recog- 
nised Him as the worker of the miracle at Bethesda ; for 
it had given rise, or at least definite shape, to this aim 
against Him. " Why seek ye to kill Me ? ... are ye 
wroth with Me because I made a man every whit whole 

1 Mark z. S3, 84. 
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on the Sabbath ? . . . Some therefore of them of Jeru- 
salem said, Is not this He whom they seek to kill ? " ^ 
Thus at His introduction Christ connected the various 
parts of His ministry in the capital; He showed He 
had not lost sight of the past, but was looking on the 
different sections as forming a united whole. 

On the great day of the feast He made His pubUc 
profession, and challenged their verdict about Him as the 
Christ. This left them embittered but divided. Hence, 
after all was calmed down, He tested their state, when 
it became clear that the hatred was keen and implacable, 
not merely due to religious prejudices roused in con- 
nection with the feast. It culminated in an attempt to 
stone Him,^ and in expelling from the synagogue the 
blind man who had confessed Him.' The Saviour seems 
to have been disappointed in finding hatred so general 
and deep rooted, and consequently to have been at first 
depressed at the immediate view opened out, until He 
surmounted it by faith, and became roused in taking 
action which must daily make the state of matters 
more adapted for the closing scene. 

It is worth noting that Christ's visits to the capital 
were viewed by Him as forming a connected ministry, 
apart from anything He did in the rest of the land. 
The work in Galilee had not the same primary import- 
ance in His eyes; it was in some sense a thing dis- 
tinct; though there are evident signs of a desire upon 
His part to overtake the evangelising of the whole of 
that district. Providentially what He did in GaUlee was 
part of His life's work, of course ; in its own way and 

1 John vu. 19, 23, 25. « John viu. 69. » John ix. 85. 
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place it contributed towards bringing about the death 
which He met But it was not part of the main line of 
events by which He guided His life. That connected 
itself unmistakably with Jerusalem. Whatever love the 
Saviour entertained for Gralilee and Nazareth, He had an 
affection for Jerusalem which many passages show to 
have been intense. In it were blended pity and desire, 
as well as the respect due to hallowed associations and 
authoritative symbolism. His burning words of regret 
show us the pent-up feelings which had existed from the 
first. And similar emotions display themselves alike on 
the Cross and in the Besurrection. Of course some will 
say that Christ must have had hope, at least to b^n 
with, that He would win the city, else such feelings 
at the end, when disappointment came, could not have 
been possible. On the other hand, it seems that His 
loving, earnest grace would agonise the more to save its 
people, as He saw the work they were — many of them 
in blindness — setting themselves to do. There can be 
little doubt that Christ expected, or at least sought 
hard to find, some mellowing of the hatred felt for Him 
after His return from the prolonged Galilean ministry ; 
but, though disappointed in this. His heart only the more 
loved those hating Him, only loved them more than when 
seeking to find in them the signs of some response. 

Our views as to His belief about His own death will 
become clearer if we go back further and examine the 
earlier part of EQs life. His third visit to Jerusalem 
revealed an embitterment which meant death as soon as 
opportunity offered; but we must remember that, long 
ere He reached the city on that occasion, He had stated 
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His views plainly about His end, and in words which 
imply no doubt as to the fact, or its nearness and terrors. 
Perhaps from the time of this visit it became clearer in 
detail, as certainly it became more continuously real; 
but long before that it was perfectly real, and has been 
faced quite decisively. 

Christ's ministry in Galilee began only after He found 
His Father excluding Him from Persea, where He had 
been baptizing, and from Jerusalem, where He had pro- 
claimed Himself. God's hand pointed Him homewards. 
Samaria came only as a passing incident in the way. 
But He went north, knowing and even saying frankly 
that He had no more hope of success in His own land 
than in His own town. There was in Him the natural 
desire to help His people ; and when other doors were 
closed, love, even if far from hopeful, did not despise 
this opportunity. There was all the difference possible 
between knowing there could be no complete success, 
and finding out in the bitter course of actual experience 
how much that really meant. The people were not like 
those of Jerusalem ; their religious ideas were formed as 
much by the synagogue as by the temple. Thus, different 
methods of dealing with them were advisable, and a 
different class of truths had to be taught. But though 
Jesus laboured earnestly in Galilee, because He thought 
God wished Him to work there, and after what He 
thought the fittest way for it. His eyes were ever on 
Jerusalem, and it was His destination. 

Christ's work in the north may be divided into two 
parts, marked with sufficient accuracy by the great con- 
fession at Csesarea Philippi. In the former there was 
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comparatively little mention of His death. The specific 
work in which He was engaged was that of evangelising 
the district, and then out of that securing fellow- 
workers to complete the evangelisation. That clearly 
implied the necessity of silence as to His death, till other 
and preliminary subjects had been dealt with, and the 
way had been prepared for it. He had first to rouse the 
country, and cut the outlines of great impressions deep 
in the hearts of those who were to be His followers ; 
then He needed to add teaching for both the crowds and 
the disciples; after which there came out the fact of 
capacity in the latter and incapacity in the former to 
recognise His mission. The use of miracles for the 
first of these objects He was led into providentially ; 
but He never relied on them as the highest and surest 
means to His end, being clear, as He had been in 
Jerusalem, that they were liable to much abuse, and apt 
to hinder rather than to help. He tried prudently to 
restrain excess, and rule their use for the best ends ; for 
He saw that by them the ecclesiastical position was 
accentuated, that His death was being hastened, and His 
freedom of speech meantime hindered. To preaching 
He applied Himself ardently ; He used His miracles for 
its ends. He accepted, as part of His life's work in God's 
eyes, the evangelising of Galilee; even as afterwards 
He accepted that of the whole land so far as possible. 
" I must preach the good tidings to the other cities also : 
for therefore am I sent,"^ He said. He preached from 
Capernaum as a centre, in towns and synagogues, with the 
evident intention of overtaking the whole district, and 

1 Luke iv. 43. 
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influencing all classes of the commimity. To moltiplj 
His presence and to create less excitement He sent 
forth His apostles ; and He set forth His own teaching in 
parables, that those who were ill-intentioned might find 
no cause of offence in that bj which they could not 
profit Yet that did not imply less work ; He worked 
harder as He saw the difficulty and greatness of His 
task. He became careless of Himself ; and women set 
themselves to care for Him. The difference between the 
disciples and the people soon showed itself as the out- 
come of His new form of teaching. This Christ found 
out at Csesarea Fhilippi. Along with the know- 
ledge of this separation of view in HIb audience, there 
came at the same time news of the death of John the 
Baptist Everything combined to give significance to 
that great event. By it the Saviour felt He had 
turned a comer, and come in full view of His death. 
If the forerunner — more acknowledged than Himself — 
was so treated, then much more Himself. The forerunner 
was now out of the way ; His own day had begun ; His 
time was come. They had done to John what they 
listed, and even so were they sure to do to the Son of 
Man.^ Soon, too, rather than late; for if mere 
enthusiasm, like Herod's for John, or that of the 
multitudes of Jerusalem and later of Galilee for Himself, 
meant so little, His appearance in the capital might well 
be the signal for the bitterness of a party to convert 
excitement into prejudice. Still John's execution does 
not seem to have told the Saviour for the first time of 
what His end would be, but rather to have brought it 

^ Matt. xvii. 12. 
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into the field of practical realities, liable to come at any 
moment in the neax future. As long as John lived 
Christ appears to have felt John's existence a barrier 
between Him and the end His forerunner's work was 
not finished ; and His own end — the completion of His 
own work — could not come before that. It was for this 
reason that He seems to have felt constrained to sum up 
the first part of the training of the apostles, and to find 
out the state of Galilean opinion by the questions to 
which I have adverted. " From that time," ^ as we are 
expressly told, He formally and frequently thrust on the 
attention of His followers the fact of His approaching 
end. Not popularity, but the Cross, filled His gaze 
when He looked onwards. " They . . . passed through 
Galilee.^ . . . For He taught His disciples, and said unto 
them " (this is evidently its epitome), " the Son of Man 
is delivered up into the hands of men, and they shall 
kill Him ; and when He is killed, after three days He 
shall rise again." 

There seems little doubt, then, that from this time 
forward Christ's death was quite clear to Him. The 
question is, now, whether we are to believe the matter 
was clear at an earlier date. As John's Gospel tells us ' 
(referring chap. viL to the end of chap, v.), " After these 
things," at His second visit to Jerusalem, '' Jesus walked 
in Galilee : for He would not walk in Judaea, because the 
Jews sought to kill Him." That describes the fact we 
have already seen to have become widely known among 
the people of the city by the time of the Saviour's third 
visit. But Jesus Himself had spoken of it, when He 

1 Matt xvL 21. « Mark ix. 30, 31. » John tu. 1. 
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told John's disciples about the effect which the taking 
away of the Brid^oom would have on His friends' 
hearts.^ And the genuineness of that saying is attested 
by the similar saying found even earlier on the lips of 
the Baptist. In fact, the whole subject seems to have 
been in the Saviour's thoughts at the time ; for there was 
no absolute necessity of introducing the subject into His 
reply. Nay, there was no need to add the two illustra- 
tions which are given, the second of which at least makes 
plain that the peculiarity of Christ's mission was His 
removal, for that was to make it unUke all which 
preceded, and no mere patch upon the past. That the 
thought must have been familiar by this time to the 
Saviour comes out in connection with His knowledge 
of its details. He knew not only the fact but its 
means — betrayal ; He knew not only the deed but the 
person through whom it would take place.^ He was 
clear as to the traitor, if not from the beginning of 
His ministry or earlier, then at least from the time 
the man had met Him or had become a disciple. 

It is a very weak explanation which tries to account 
for the origin of Christ's knowledge in regard to His 
death by merely natural causes. To deny the passage in 
regard to the Bridegroom and His friends is not to get 
rid of it, but to confess its inconvenienca To ctssert 
that Christ's views as to His kingdom swayed back 
and forwards, and wavered during the earlier half of 
His Galilean ministry, because He hoped for an out- 
ward expression of His kingdom in His own time, is 
to mistake the character of His claim, and so of His 

1 Matt. ix. 16 ; John Hi. 29. • John vL 70, 71. 
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teaching ; for if He began His ministry — as will hardly 
be denied — with spiritual views of the kingdom, views 
quite imlike those of His contemporaries, there is no 
departure from His ideal either in holding that it had 
come and existed in His own person, or that it had 
been existent since John's day, — the violent taking 
it by force,^ — or that it had diffused itself invisibly, 
so that " the kingdom of God is within you " * (or, 
in your midst). It was known on the guarantee of 
Spirit-wrought miracles;' it was shaping itself in the 
person of His followers ; and after what He had seen 
in Jerusalem, and expected to find in Galilee, He could 
not have thought the whole country was going to 
flock into it. No doubt Christ sometimes spoke of His 
kingdom as in heaven and sometimes as on earth, some- 
times as spiritual and sometimes as outward; but, 
whilst both may have been true, the statements not 
being mutually exclusive, we can easily explain the 
seeming difficulty, and find in it rather support of its 
genuineness from the peculiar habit which we have 
already seen marked Christ, of seeing the two sides of 
a thing, the one by which it looked heavenwards, and the 
other by which it appeared earthwards. Thus not only 
do I think Baldensperger's idea about Christ's change- 
ableness and wavering of view on the subject of His 
kingdom quite unwarranted, but I cannot agree with 
Wendt's, who, denying essential change in Christ's 
idea of His kingdom, denies also His original or early 
knowledge of His death. 

It is, of course, still more absurd to argue, on the mis- 

1 Matt. zi. 12. > Lake zriL 20, 21. * Matt. xiL 28. 
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taken basis of changeable ideas, that the Saviour, being 
disappointed, transferred the hope of realising the king- 
dom on to the end of the world, or, as it seemed to Him, 
to a period after His death. For even if that were true, 
and its foundation trustworthy, it would only make clear 
that Christ expected the kingdom to come after, and not 
by means of, His death. Now how could that have 
authorised Him to die ? Death might have brought 
Him comfort, if it had been either compulsory or natural, 
but how could mere surrender to death do so ? How could 
this situation, in which He was placed, have authorised 
Him to get rid of life, to encourage and to play into the 
hands of those who wished to take it, instead of resisting 
them ? Nay, how could it have authorised Him to lead 
others into the same dif&culty as Himself, as when, for 
instance, the end was clear in connection with the death 
of Lazarus, and matter-of-fact but loving Thomas, sensible 
and clear sighted, said, " Let us also go, that we may die 
with him " ? ^ Do you think that Christ was afraid of 
what they could face bravely, specially if in His case 
some hope was attached to it ? But, after all, what of 
the vague hope supposed to be associated with this most 
unwarrantable line of action? It cannot be that becom- 
ing *' a ransom for many " ' is the same as getting out of 
the way, because the kingdom could not come whilst He 
was on earth. That were to represent the Saviour as 
looking on Himself in the Ught of an obstacle to His 
kingdom, and not its means; as mistaking His own 
limitations, and the difficulties they entailed, for the 
obstacles sin presented ; as forgetting His own great ideas, 

1 John xi. 16. > Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. 
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taught by the leaven and the mustard seed and the 
law, " he knoweth not how." Then the Incarnation 
would be proved bj the experience of the Incarnate 
One to have been a mistake! 

Thus Christ's knowledge of His own death is forced 
back to the b^inning of His Galilean ministry. But 
even there several indications point to it as having 
existed at a still earlier date. That the statements 
should not be so clear or so numerous is natural Christ, 
as we see, did not teach all He knew, but only what was 
fitting. He did not begin to teach the fact of His death 
when His popularity had collapsed, as if He were trying 
to save Himself from the disgrace by predicting it. The 
remembrance of it had not been suggested by popular 
hatred, for He announced it formally when His popu- 
larity was at its height. But He spoke of it to outsiders 
only when necessity arose, or the matter was brought 
vividly before Him ; whilst to His followers He spake of 
it only after He had prepared their mind by other 
truths. Accordingly, if we look to an earlier date, even 
though we set aside, because of its vagueness, the saying 
at Cana, '' Mine hour is not yet come," we find that He 
was perfectly aware of the hatred of the rulers and the 
uncertainty of popular favour whilst He was on His first 
visit to Jerusalem. We even find that He was not 
unprepared so early for the contingency of a violent 
death, and was sure of its result. He was never de- 
ceived as to the watchful hatred of the Pharisees, either 
when with John in Persea,^ or during His earlier Gralilean 
ministry.' And His second official visit to the holy city, 

1 John ir. 1 ff. > Mark ii. 16, 25. 
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in which He appealed specially rather to the poor and 
needy than to people in general as before, made the 
bitterness of the hatred entertained toward Him plain, 
and the length to which it was prepared to go in 
expressing itself clear beyond mistaka How it im- 
pressed itself on Him we saw when looking at His 
third visit to Jerusalem. 

To go back to a still earlier period: it seems to me 
that that part of the Temptation which set before the 
Saviour all the kingdoms of the world and their glory, 
and offered them as the reward of worship to Satan, or 
of the acceptance of them at his hand, failed largely of its 
point, if it did not rest on the tacit assumption that here 
was an easier way to £[is object than by the suffering of 
death. The worship of the devil was a large demand, 
whilst glitter was a poor bait, totally inadequate in the 
case of a spiritual soul — a combination quite absurd as a 
temptation, if the method of suffering in soul for sin wei'e 
not presupposed. Christ's baptism was not enlighten- 
ment so much as strengthening; and the Temptation was 
the testing of His new-found strength. It is not enough 
to admit that from the first Christ saw that sorrow must 
await Him, and that as events advanced and the Cross 
loomed up. He arrived at the conviction that it was the 
inevitable goal for all who were loyal to God, and specially 
for the Messianic King. If we deny to Christ the con- 
sciousness from the first of His coining death, we strip 
Him of the agony of the resolve which He upheld all 
the way, and look on Him as forced in the end to accept 
unavoidably, or to prevent confessed failure, what He 
accepted cheerfully and bore patiently from first to last 
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At every step forward in the great line of His life, the 
Saviour acted with full view of the end, and freely, in 
order to gain it. His death, as God willed, was all 
His plan. His life, as God willed, was all His 
wilL He guided His life for the end, as God made 
events plain ; He left God to fill up His life as God 
would ere He took it back. The regulative idea of the 
Saviour's life was from the first and throughout all 
His ministry. His death — the death He died. It was 
all EQs plan. 

Now, of course, to all this there is the very natural 
objection that such a conscious future would render 
wholly unnatural the life this person led. I can only 
say that there is no sign of that in Christ's case. From 
the first moment He gave any evidence of thought 
about death He associated with it the idea of resurrection, 
further on supplemented by that of loving service, and 
finally even of highest service for man. At first it lay 
far off. He was iixipressed by it only as He went on, 
but more and more ; because it was one thing even for 
Him to know a truth in theory, and quite another to 
behold it near, or to experience it practically. His 
boyhood was not spoiled, or the development of His 
human mind, by the consciousness of divinity. He was 
not old before His time. There was neither pride nor 
morbid brooding in Him. There was no crushing load 
of responsibility or fear till strength came proportion- 
ately. There was no constant cloud obscuring His 
young life, but an unmatched joy in the beauties of 
nature as shown in bracing, breezy, sunshiny, Palestinian 
uplands. life added its interests to those of nature. 
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These, although trying, were strong, even overwhehmng, 
in their attractions. His own experience was '* Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof." He gradually saw the 
future more clearly, even as He saw the barren fig tree 
better by coming nearer to it. Only God's moral laws 
knew no exceptions; they were not fallible, like His 
physical ones. Christ was never blind to the end, but 
He became clearer as to its detail, and gradually found 
out all it involved At first, when He spoke of His 
death. He spoke of it by the resurrection it involved. In 
the springtime of hope the one bulked more largely in 
His eye than the other did. A further stage is seen 
when He represented to Nicodemus the necessity which 
eidsts on men's part, not only for death, but the death 
that must be His : '' As Moses lifted up the serpent 
' in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up. . . . For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son,"^ etc. There is a new and addi- 
tional joy mentioned, when He spoke of the feeling 
which the Bridegroom's presence brings to His people, 
and knew that their sorrow for His loss would become 
the measure of the joy which should pour in on them 
at finding Him again. The great cycle of statements, 
beginning at Csesarea Philippi after the execution of 
John the Baptist, marks the era when darkness b^an 
by reason of the conscious approach of the dread event 
There was repeatedly temptation to avoid it, and con- 
tinuous anxiety till it came. The gloom deepened 
towards the end of the Persean journey, and presaged 
Gethsemane. From the time of Lazarus' resurrection, 

1 John iii. 14. 
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and of the triumphal entry into TTerusalem, the positive 
action which the Saviour felt entitled to take seems to 
have done away largely with the excited, yet gloomy 
mood, which had marked the journey south. At the 
passover table He found a joy He had long desired — the 
joy of being able to look on His work as practically 
finished, and as secured in its results. At it He could give 
thanks even for occupying the position He did, and for 
being able to give His people the pledge He was offering 
them. Having made submission of will. He was able to 
go forth and give Himself up in the assurance that He 
would rise shortly and meet His disciples in Gralilee. 

One cannot fail to see that in all the great events 
lying in the line of, and leading up to, the Saviout's 
death. He was personally active, and that He determined, 
by positive decisions of His will, the shape they took. 
He lived with the end in view from the first, and latterly 
at least acted in order to it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SOMB OF THE MENTAL CHARACTEBISTICS OF CHBIST AS 

A MIRACLE WOBKER 

It is probable that most persons regard Christ's miracles 
as the result of His divinity. They think of these as 
done with the ease of Divine power and by the mere 
utterance of a creative fiat. They are under the im- 
presaion that Chriflfs mighty works cost Him nothing ; 
they even wonder why, when that is the case, He did not 
do more of them. 

Such persons forget that if these works had been the 
result of Christ's divinity they must have been im- 
possible to His disciples. He could not in that case 
have transferred His power. They forget that Christ 
rested on the fact of His doing miracles by the Holy 
Spirit as undeniable evidence that the kingdom of God 
had come, and that, both in the synagogue at Nazareth ^ 
and in the reply to John's messengers,^ the Saviour 
identified His gracious power of working miracles, Uke 
His gracious power of preaching the gospel, with the 
express gift of the Holy Spirit. We are therefore shut 
up to the conclusion that these works were His as a 
dependent being, that they were part of His real human 

1 Luke iy. 18. ' Matt xi. 4. 
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life, not easy to Him, but the fruit of a life which cost 
Him much care. They were not, however, in that case, 
the result of a mere general benevolence, which had found 
a cheap way of indulging its tastes ; Christ in His depend- 
ence could not use this power according to whim, just as 
He could not leave it unused, or trust its application to 
mere chance. It was not intended for Himself, to make 
life easy, or pleasant, or glorious. It was not intended 
promiscuously for men at large, but for those who had 
faith when they came into contact with Him. The 
exercise of it, — ay, the continued possession of it, — 
therefore, not only shows His power, but His spiritual 
grandeur, not only His rank but His character. 

We get a starting-point in examining the mental marks 
of Christ whilst performing His miracles, by finding a 
great explicative principle in a formal statement made 
by Him in connection with the raising of Lazarus. 
Jesus had gone to the grave of His friend, and at His 
request the stone at its mouth had been rolled away. 
The surroimding observers all, even Martha, seemed 
faithless. Then, ere the Saviour called on the dead man, 
He said, as He deliberately lifted up His eyes to heaven, 
in order that there might be no mistake about the person 
He addressed, " Father, I thank Thee that Thou heardest 
Me: and I knew that Thou hearest me always;"^ 
adding the explanation, '' but becayse of the multitude 
which standeth around I said it, that they may believe 
that Thou didst send Ma" Now here there is a distinct 
assertion that He had prayed as to this matter, and that 
this was only an instance of what was customary with 

^ John zi. 41. 
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Him in each cases — bo costomaiy, in fact, that He had no 
doabt God heard Him as nsnal, and also that He was not 
abaid to commit Himself to that, or to show His assor- 
anoe of Grod's response even ere it came. That He had 
prayed aloud, or rather had given any indication of 
prayer, was evidently mnisaal, and formed the pecnliarify 
of this case. It was not His ordinary practice on such 
occasions to pray aloud ; He had altered His habit for 
the time, through a wish to help the bystanders into 
intelligent sympathy with Him and faith in God, to 
cut them free from any idea of the use of magic in the 
tiling. For they had quite misapprehended Him and 
His delay, saying, " Could not this man, which opened the 
eyes of him that was blind, have caused that this man 
also should not die?"^ They did not know that He 
could have done it but would not, because God was to 
be glorified in Him. Accordingly, He let them see by 
His words that He had no doubt about His power; 
and He let them see whence it came, that they might 
make no mistake as to its scope and range. The 
evidence was such as to enable them to see, when the 
miracle was accomplished, that the delay and the death 
were right, that the resurrection of the man was willed 
of Grod as well as desired of Christ, and that, spite of 
its seeming untoward results, it served in Grod's sight a 
good end, to which Christ had lent Himself. Neverthe- 
less, we hear no prayer by Christ as He goes to the 
grave ; in fact, but for His own express statement, we 
would not have suspected the presence of any. No 
doubt the days just before, which had been spent in 

1 John xL 37. 
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delay, may have been thus employed; certainly the 
return to such clearly terrible consequences as He 
foresaw could scarcely have been determined on and 
carried out in any other way. But even that does 
not exclude the possibility of more prayer during His 
agony of heart as He approached the tomb. 

If we turn from this case to that of the demoniac lad,^ 
whom the Saviour met when He had descended from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, we shall find the same 
principle verified. The cure of the lad is an example of 
a hurried miracle. Christ was entering into details of 
the case by asking the boy's father about them ; by that 
process He was finding out both the extent of the 
father's weakness and the greatness of the lad's need. 
Just then, however. He " saw a multitude come running 
together, and He rebuked the unclean spirit,"* who, 
after violently struggling, came out. The lad was so 
hurt that he seemed dead ; but Jesus, having confidence 
in the result, took him by the hand, and raised him up. 
Now, though there is no sign of prayer on this occasion, 
and though the event was hurried, so that the time 
naturally to be looked for as available for offering it 
was shortened, we must remember that the Saviour had 
been much engaged in prayer just befora For when 
Jesus had gone on to the mount He went up to 
pray, and without thought of transfiguration; but ''it 
came to pass, that as He was praying, He was trans- 
figured before them." Now, in the circumstances, that 
prayer must have had reference to the future and to 
the world's need of His death, and even to the world's 

1 Matt. zvii. 14. » Mark iz. 26. 
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need around Him and His power of meeting it, so that 
we may argue His prayerful condition. His prayerful 
state of mind as to men and their weU-being, lay at 
the root of this cure. And, specially, we must keep 
in memory that this cure is that in which we have an 
explanation given by Jesus of the secret of His disciples' 
weakness, and a statement of the sources of His own 
power. " This kind," said He, " can come out by nothing 
save by prayer " (and fasting).^ I am not concerned just 
now with this as showing the secret of their failure, but 
of His power. Leaving out of account meantime the 
description '' this kind," it is clear that Christ reUed on 
prayer, and seemingly not so much on a short, instant, 
special petition at the time, though that is not excluded, 
as a general state of prayerfulness and high spirituality, 
without which the momentary prayer would have been 
ineffectual. 

In such miracles as Jesus performed by contact or 
touch — the raising of Jairus' daughter, for instance — I 
think we may therefore take the action to be expressive 
of Hi3 own assurance as to the result, and so a stimulus 
to or ground for the faith of the onlookers (or of the 
patient, aa the case may be), who watched His every 
movement with curiosity and expectation. This explaias 
His action in the case of the bUnd young man of 
Jerusalem whom He saved,^ of the blind man at 
Bethsaida whose eyes He anointed and touched,^ and of 
the deaf and dumb man in Decapolis whom He treated 
similarly.* 

1 Mark iz. 29. ' John iz. 

* Mark viii 24, 25. « Mark vii. 88. 
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This last case, in which our Saviour led the man aside, 
and then, groaning, uttered the word Ephphatha, ''be 
opened," ^ also implies prayer as well as the expression 
of assurance. The groaning here is similar to the dis- 
turbed state of mind which marked Him at the grave of 
Lazarus. It was the outcome of aggravated feeling. In 
that case we see He began with pity, but ended in open 
weeping and audible groaning. Possibly it had some- 
thing to do with the faithlessness of those who stood by 
and had misimdersteod Him so sadly. And not unlikely 
the same explanation holds good in this case. For 
Christ began by leading the man aside from the multitude,' 
just as He prefaced His cure of Jairus' daughter by 
expelling the multitude of Jewish mourners, who laughed 
His words to scorn. He then cured this man in privacy. 
The groaning and the word of command would both be 
inaudible, and perhaps not by eye very intelligible to a 
deaf and dumb man. And as they were evidently not 
intended for a crowd, unfitted to benefit by them, the 
only way of giving them any intelligible and definite 
meaning is to understand them as the result of a prayer, 
and as the command of the Mediator in the name of God 
on any whom it might concern, on him who had faith 
in such measure as was possible by the eye without the 
ear, and by the expectation which touch roused, although 
without much intelligence. It is natural to associate 
such agony of soul with prayer in this case, since Jesus 
Himself does so at the grave of Lazarus. The circum- 
stances explain the difference in Decapolis and hx 
Bethany ; the one was done in secret and the other in 

» Mark vii. 88. » Jhid. 
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public. On the latter occasion the momentous results 
of the report by eye witnesses of the miracle about to 
be done could not be overlooked, and were not avoided. 
And some of the bystanders on that occasion being true 
disciples, we must remember that the sign was meant 
for them, not, as in the other case, for the person to 
be wrought on. At least we shall not think that 
such agony of soul as was seen in the Saviour on these 
two occasions was the result of an unsubmissive and 
unprayerful, struggling spirit. Every anxiety or source 
of pain was to Him a cause of prayer, but of true, that 
is, submissive prayer. His spirit was always in a state 

But further : our Saviour brings out the relation in 
which prayer stands to His miracles by means of the 
blasting of the barren fig tree. It is true that on this 
occasion also one does not hear of any prayer, and that 
in fact one sees little sign of it in the spirit of Christ as 
He approaches the tree, or when He reproaches it. Yet 
when He gives to the wondering disciples His explana- 
tion of what they had seen, He first describes the power 
of prayer, and then adds as its application, '' All things 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shaU 
receiva" ^ So that one cannot ignore the fact that here 
too Christ intends us to tmderstand prayer hetd been used 
to secure the result. 

In that case, the " I will " * of Christ, uttered before 
men, was really the expression of assured desire toward 
God. It revealed His will to them, but it expressed His 
will to God. His " I will " before them was the result of 

1 Matt zzi. 22. > Mark i. 41. 
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an " I will " first uttered to God : " Father, I will" ; ^ not 
perhaps of one expressly and consciously offered at the 
moment, but of one which was the constant expression of 
habitual desire for men's greatest good according to the 
Father's will, of one in which all selfishness was utterly 
lost and in which guidance was secured by hourly 
dependence. 

But prayerfulness, if it was the necessary condition 
in which a miracle became possible, implied the con- 
stant desire to bless others to the full, and there- 
fore the actual and intense prayer for that whenever 
opportunity offered. Miracles did not spring from general 
goodwill any more than from a cold and unsympathetic 
nature. Prayerfulness was the needed condition, because 
it implied accordance with the will of Grod. Desire and 
prayer in at least some cases were actual elements. 
Prayer on such occasions meant in Him, whose will accorded 
with God's, not impassivity, but intensity of undivided, 
concentrated desire. Every miracle was the fruit of the 
Saviour's perfect spiritual condition, and meant tension of 
the severest kind on His spiritual strength. Men were 
healed at what, to Him, was a vast personal cost As 
Peter was upheld by the strength which Christ willed 
into His hand when that apostle began to sink, so Jairus* 
daughter was raised from the dead. Christ's sympathies 
were deeply moved ere He performed the most of His 
miracles. 

The Saviour seemed to require to know the person's 
condition, and to need to be able to put Himself in the 
man's place ere He could be of any use in aiding him. 

' John xvii. 24. 
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His groaning at Bethsaida and at Bethany has given signs 
of that akeady ; so does the emotion which caused Him to 
cry, with a lovd voice, " Lazarus, come forth." In like 
manner, the questions put to the father of the lad at the 
foot of the Transfiguration Mount, about the duration and 
type of his son's illness, had the same effect. So also had 
His question put to blind men,^ " What will ye ? " The 
same feeling is shown by means of the comfort and guid- 
ance vdth which He sought to sustain Jairus, as He went 
with him to heal his daughter. The fact, too, that He 
rose up in the boat when He quelled the storm by His 
word, and the further fact that, as the evangelists seem 
to imply,* He enumerated the elements on which He laid 
His command, show that He put His whole heart into 
the desire for the result. He emphasised His wiU on 
each of them, amid all the turmoil, though He could not 
concentrate His attention on the healing of Jairus' 
daughter, much as He sympathised with him, till the 
unsympathetic mourners. whoUy out of touch with Him. 
were excluded. We see, then, that to act sympathetically 
He had to give His undivided attention to each case. 
He could not heal men in the mass, even though He 
was able to heal them alL He healed them one by one, 
and so He healed every one. He needed to love them as 
persons, and He could only love them and so pray for 
them separately. He could heal only those who came, 
and He could heal them only thus. His faith sought 
their faith by His desires, and their desires met His 
desires by their faith. A conscious and willing cure 
meant the absorption of all His interest, the yielding up 

1 Matt. XX. 82. » Mark iv. 89. 
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of all His attention, the application of all His power. 
His prayers were not merely the prayers of a prayerful 
being, they were as if they were the very prayers of 
the person for whom He prayed. He understood by 
His sympathy the case of many who said nothing — for 
instance, of the woman bound with an infirmity eighteen 
years but healed by Him in a synagogue. Their prayer 
was not needed ; His was enough. This enables us to 
understand the case of the paralytic man let down 
through the roof of a house and placed at the feet of 
Jesua We read that the cure came when Jesus saw the 
faith of the four bearers. No doubt it is difScult to see 
how Christ was able to do what He did for the man, speci- 
ally in the forgiveness of sins, because of what He saw in 
them. But the key to the matter is found in that phrase 
— " Jesus seeing their faith saith to the sick of the palsy," 
etc.^ For thereby we perceive that their act in putting the 
man at Christ's feet was regarded by the Saviour as a tacit 
appeal of their faith to Him. It was really an act of 
intercessory prayer. Accordingly, He could not deny its 
claim, but had to adopt it on the spur of the moment 
and make it His own, had to offer it as His and their& 
Then He was sure of the result. The shape it took was 
determined by the faith of the four bearers. Christ gave 
forgiveness that they might know it was as easy to give 
that as healing : " Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven ; or to say. Arise, and walk ? " and that He 
preferred to give the one rather than the other. 

We conclude, from the condition of prayerfidness by 
which Christ's harmony of will with the Father was 

^ Mark. ii. 5. 
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maintained, that He was really an incarnate prayer. 
His incarnation meant the great request ; His death 
put it with power. One might almost say He was in 
His humanity an embodied prayer. For such was His 
condition that a desire meant a prayer, and the unchang- 
ing, though unconscious, bent of His heart was ever 
toward blessing men according to God's will, that is, to 
the greatest extent possible. There was continuous 
union of His will and God's, so that a command by Him 
was the fruit of prayerfulness, that is, of submission of will 
to God, or of desire for God's will to be done, and became 
equivalent, as it were, to God's command. His will was 
God's will. The expression of His will was enough for 
God to give eflFect to it. 

Faith in Him derived its assurance from conviction 
of this great principle, and consciousness that He ful- 
filled all its conditions. " I do always the things that 
please Him." His prayer when it laid hold on God for 
a result was definite and irresistible. He told His own 
experience when He added in explanation, after the blast- 
ing of the barren fig tree,^ " Verily I say unto you, if ye 
have faith and doubt not, ye shall not only do what is 
done to the fig tree, but even if ye shall say to this 
mountain. Be thou taken up, and cast into the sea, it 
shall be done." The assurance He had of the answer 
even ere it came, the assurance He showed when He 
touched in order to cure, rested on this principle, and 
His knowledge that He exemplified it Himself. It 
enabled Him not only to undertake deliberately to raise 
Lazarus by letting him die, but by committing Himself 

^ Matt. xzi. 20 fT. ; Mark xi. 20 ff. 
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to it before the dead man's sifiters, and even before the 
• disciples and the Jews. It enabled Him to pledge 
Himself to £Qs disciples when He said in regard 
to the crowds, " They have need to go away ; give 
ye them to eat/'^ and then to the crowds, as He 
made the disciples cause them to sit down in order. 
This, of course, was that faith by which, as I have 
already pointed out. He felt warranted in looking to 
His Heavenly Father for help, when, by the duties of 
His calling, placed in circumstances in which He could 
not help Himself. By it He ventured on the finding of 
the ass's colt in order to fulfilment of the prophecy; by it, 
because of His disciple's ignorant indiscretion. He ven- 
tured on the prediction of the coin to be found in the 
fish's mouth ; ^ and by it, because He found him in a 
synagogue. He ventured on healing a man whom His 
enemies had brought,^ though He saw it would mean 
another step towards death. This also makes clear 
the great venture which His first miracle must have 
meant to Him, and the assurance even then of His own 
perfect state, which warranted belief in the possession of 
such marvellous though untried power. We see no 
signs of any excitement raised in Him by it. Yet 
it was undertaken before people, ay, before His 
new-found disciples — impressed by His miraculous 
knowledge and expectant of wonders at His hand — so 
that we are astonished at the calm audacity of His 
faith, when success or failure hung thus manifestly in 
the balance. Perhaps the words on His mother's lips, 
" Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it," implied in His 

1 Matt xiy. 16. ' Matt xvii. 27. ' Mark iu. 2. 
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view a hist of God's will, though not a human command, 
and, as He thought, showed that she remembered what 
she had forgotten, and that she spoke with a different 
spirit from the moment before — as a reliable guide, as a 
really authenticated source. This, it may be, was what 
made Hini no longer stand by His decision, " Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet 
come," but turn to the servants and command them to 
draw. Even then, however, her words only warranted 
the occasion as appropriate; His conscious right, due 
to His perfect spiritual condition, was what authorised 
Him to expect He could exercise miraculous power. 

I think, then, that we may look on the Saviour's power 
of doing miracles as having some such explanation as 
this: that the Father put Himself into the Saviour's 
hands ; that because the Saviour had proved He loved, 
and was loyal to the pre-eminence of, the epourania, and 
always submitted Himself to the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the Father held Himself at His command, and 
could trust Him with the exercise of all His power, so 
far as He saw fit to claim it. He who was wholly imder 
the power of the Spirit was fit to use the power of the 
Spirit. One might at least illustrate this idea by what 
we see in the relation of the Syro-Phoenician woman and 
Christ.^ When He saw the greatness of her faith. He 
gave utterance to what was, for this case, the interpre- 
tation of the wider general principle, " According to thy 
faith be it done unto thee," by saying, " Be it done unto 
thee even as thou wilt." That is to say, He put Himself 
wholly into her hands. To others — not, for instance, to 

1 Matt. XV. 21 flf. 
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a blind man only, but to His favourite disciples, as they 
came and through their mother begged that their hearts' 
desire be granted them — He said, " What wilt thou ? " 
for He knew how imperfect and unreliable they were, 
and how they might have abused His promise if He had 
granted it ; how, in fact, as matters turned out, they 
would have done so. Perfect faith is a faith that can 
be trusted wholly to exercise, with a deep sense of personal 
responsibility, and only according to God's will, the 
power given. Such faith God can trust ; He puts 
Himself at its disposal ; it deserves no less. He must 
not in any way fail the trust which is convinced 
He cannot fail, and stakes its all upon Bis perfectness. 
The power which His Father gave the Saviour was 
never abused, and so never withdrawn. It was neither 
flatmted before others, nor put above God's love, nor used 
for His own ends, nor denied to others who had any 
claim on it, that is, who were suitable for it. 

We are now in a position, I think, to get light on 
the meaning of some of the prayers which Christ asso- 
ciated with His miracles. When He fed the multitudes 
with loaves and fishes. He first blessed the food. The act, 
I think, implies that He set the food apart to be a real 
blessing to these thousands of people, and by that not only 
meant to acknowledge the goodness of God as the Great 
Giver, but intended the provision to do more than nourish 
the body, designating it to gain the miraculous purpose 
He had already resolved on. His consecrating prayer, 
like His miraculous power, was real through the exercise 
of this faith. The same thing may be said of the prayer 
with which He prefaced the institution of the Lord's 
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Supper ; for whilst, no doubt, it contained joyful thanks- 
giving that He was privileged to do His work for men 
according to His Father's will, and would soon be able 
to complete that, it contained also the desire that the food 
used might so become the means of representing Him in 
His saving death, as to feed the souls of the worshippers 
and not their body only. These two expressions of His 
will in order to the glory of God show us the spiritual 
process which went on in the Saviour before each of 
His miracles, which was embodied alike in His prayer- 
fulness and His prayers. His will. His desires, and His 
commands. 

We may now go on to consider the case of the 
apostles, to whom our Saviour gave the same miraculous 
powers, and to whom He even made promise that they 
would be able to do greater things than He Himself had 
ever been able to achieve. When the disciples failed to 
expel the demon from the lad who had been brought to 
them at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration, their 
Master explained to them that the difficulty they found 
in the matter was because " this kind cometh not out but 
by prayer (and fasting)." The difficulty with them, as 
with the father of the child, was just their lack of faith. 
The reference, understood by what we have already 
seen in the case of Christ, is evidently to their prayer- 
lessness, and so to their unspirituality. They were in 
a state in which it was unfit they should have God's 
power. They were not fit to be trusted with it, for they 
had allowed themselves to get out of sympathy with the 
Holy Spirit. When their Master was engaged in prayer 
as to His death and the world's need, they were busy 
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wrangling with the scribes, and bent rather on the 
assertion of their selves, and the exhibition of their 
prerogative in healing the lad, than in securing or show- 
ing the glory of Grod. Christ was able to core the lad, 
because He had the qualification and they had not He 
was in fit condition ; they were not fit for such a trust. 
It was only right they should be put to shame, that 
they should be reduced to their own position — the 
lowest ; and He exalted to His — the highest. 

But how, then, had they got this power before ? It 
only failed them then ; and it had never failed Christ 
at all. We find, to begin with, that they got this gift 
from Christ. He gave them authority to heal, and to cast 
out devils in His name.^ Now, whatever that may imply, 
it implies something more than a mere declaration of 
their fitness for the use of it, and of their right to it. 
It implies dependence on Him for the gift, just as does 
the promise of " greater things than these shall ye do, 
because I go to the Father." The Spirit which these 
works represented came, in whatever fulness, by Him ; 
He Himself had received that Spirit without measure ; 
and it is significant that the disciples' failure occurred 
when He was absent on the mount, and they were 
deprived of His influence for the time. By Him came 
the Spirit and any fitness they possessed to exercise 
such power. What He had given them was no mockery, 
no mere matter of words. They had often exercised the 
power. The seventy returned from their mission re- 
joicing, and saying, "Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us in Thy name." But these words contain indica- 

1 Luke z. 9, 17 ; Matt z. 1. 
I8 
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tion of failure in these men, ere even their short mission 
was ended. They had gone from His presence with 
prepared hearts and in His power, as their acts showed ; 
but in a few days, even ere they returned, they could 
only glory in their past, and were manifestly unable 
to repeat it in the present ; so that they received the 
well-merited rebuke, directed at their unspiritual, un- 
believing condition, as the cause of all their failure — 
" Rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but 
rejoice that your names are written in heaven." If, 
now, it be asked why the apostles could not cast the 
demon out of the lad, the answer is partly that such 
cases seem to have varied in difficulty, and this was 
indeed one of the more difficult — though it should not 
have presented any difficulty to them, any more than to 
their Master, whose name they had, and whose power 
they ought to have had — ^whose power at least lay open 
to them. This case was congenital; it was stubborn 
even before Christ's power ; for the demon resisted, and 
came out only after doing the lad all the ill he could. 
But the answer is rather that they were spiritually 
degenerate and so disqualified, not merely unqualified. 
Their heart was not right, either in dependence on God 
or love to men ; they sought neither the glory of the 
one enthusiastically, nor the good of the other passion- 
ately. They had failed in the sense of responsibility 
which such a power ought to have roused in them, and so 
the power had been taken away lest it should be abused. 
The gift was lost to them for the time being at least 

The faith which should have qualified them to effect 
a cure was the faith which enabled others to take and 
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receive a cure, only more exalted and more abiding, more 
enlightened and more blessed. There were differences 
in the faith of those receiving the cure ; some could say 
only, " Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief ; " 
others, " Lord, speak the word only." Some pleaded for 
the body, others desired on behalf of the soul. Above 
all these in degree — but only in degree — was the faith 
found in stronger measure in those whom the Saviour 
chose to be His apostles. When He had educated their 
faith and prayerfulness into sympathy so far with Him- 
self, and habitual use of His own methods, as well as 
of His own ideas, He gave them what He had brought 
them to, what He had fitted them for. He gave them 
the exercise of His own power, in trust. They could 
not have got it without being in some measure fitted 
for it ; when they were imfit it disappeared. Their fit- 
ness might vary, might be greater or less, and the power 
might be lost as well as gained. The power belonged to 
all who were fit for it, who could seek and receive it, not 
for themselves but for others. But that fitness came 
only by the Holy Spirit, and only from Christ. The 
power came to all who had a right, but the right was 
given by Christ He came not only to give power 
but to join others with Himself in the exercise and 
giving of it. Though even He could give it in no 
other way than — as He gave healing — where it was fit ; 
and the fitness was in both cases faith. 

We can now understand the hindrance which Christ 

4 

felt in the presence of cold, or critical, or faithless persons. 
He was evidently as sensitive to their presence as to 
that of those who had faith and sympathy, and evidently 
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was as much hindered by the one as helped by the other. 
To the one He opened out as a flower does to the sun ; 
from the other He shrank, and withdrew Himself within 
Himself. He took the disciples to the moimt, or the 
apostles to the table and the garden, because He 
expected from them something like faith and sympathy. 
When He came to Jairus' house and found a scoffing 
though wailing people, He turned them all out before 
He felt freedom of spirit to concentrate His attention 
on the case, and fulfil to the father the expectation He 
had already roused. When He came to the tomb of 
Lazarus, and found so much faithlessness, or to Decapolis, 
where there was so much worldliness and lack of sym- 
pathy, He was pressed in spirit, and groaned, as He 
carried through His work. When the paralytic man 
borne of four was brought, a crowd of Pharisees and 
scribes and doctors of the law was present, wholly 
critical and full of hate. We find it recorded, as if the 
thing were unusual in these circimistances, that '' the 
power of the Lord was present to heal " ^ (them). And 
Christ wrought His miracle ; so that it seems as if 
He, in the interest of the others present, burst through 
the obstruction these men presented, as if He exerted 
Himself the more because of the one, and for the sake 
of the other, class. 

The same effect was produced on Christ in a slightly 
different way, not easy to be understood apart from this 
principle. When He healed the first demon-possessed 
man in the synagogue of Capernaum, the remark made 
by the astonished crowd was, " What is this word ? for 

^ Luke V. 17. 
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with authority and power He oommandeth the unclean 
spirits, and they come out ! " ^ From that we see that 
the people were inclined to attach importance to the 
word He used, to think of the exercise of it as of 
some magical formula, like the use of the name of 
Beelzebub among themselves. They seem to have felt 
thus ; though the evidence is all the other way in 
connection with the centurion's expression, " Only speak 
the word." They did not attach importance to the 
person who used the word, or think He gave it weight. 
They separated the word from Him, and looked on it 
as an external thing ; as if it were like a thing which 
could be carried in the hand to be used at will. It 
does not seem improbable that this was the secret of 
the apostles' weakness. The form their low spirituality 
tended to take was that of looking on the name of 
Christ as a magical formula possessed of power without 
reference to moral conditions in themselves. They 
never thought of losing their power, just as they never 
thought of the possibility of its growing to what was 
greater, as Christ had promised ; they were surprised at 
its present greatness ; they had not expected that ; they 
could imagine no greater. 

We find that the same principle enters into the 
history of the woman who was cured of an issue of 
blood. Jairus, who might have known better, asked 
Christ to come and heal his daughter ; and Christ at 
once rose to go. The girl might have been restored on 
the spot, as in the case of the lad of the centurion 
of Capernaum. But Christ could only heal according to 

> Luke iv. 86. 
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men's faith. So the woman with the issue of blood 
snatched the blessing from Him, as He was on the 
way to heal the girl, and was healed at once. Nay, 
the maid died as they went, and had to be raised to 
life. StiU the Saviour guided events sympathetically, 
BO as to elevate the faith of the man to a purer, better 
condition. He saw in the death the action of Grod 
calling Him to raise the girl, whom He was committed 
to heaL He saw too the opportunity of overruling 
unbeUef for the best ends. Suffering to the father there 
must naturally be, just because of his faithlessness ; he 
could hardly believe death could be conquered, when it 
had not been avoided ; he needed Christ's reiterated 
assurance of the brightest or heavenly side of the fact, 
to sustain his hope : " Fear not, only believe ; . . . the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth." Thus unbelief caused 
both waiting and suffering, which could be met, like the 
illness, only by Christ Himself. 

This, too, we ought to remark, that Christ's miraculous 
power lay open to the claim of alL Anyone who had 
need might draw on it, and would receive as he was 
capable. He had a right to it, as truly as the disciples to 
the miraculous power, if he were fit, as truly as sinners to 
forgiveness, if he claimed it. As Christ had no thought 
of retaining His power for Himself exclusively, as He 
even promised it in greater measure, or at least result, 
than in His ovni case, so He used it for men whenever 
Grod gave Him the opportunity. That He used it only 
where there was faith was not of His will, as little as 
that forgiveness could come only on the same condition. 
The condition was of God's creating, not His ; His duty 
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was only to observe it. The condition was not arbitrary 
or limiting; it gave the widest play of opportunity 
possible. For faith meant desire, need, appreciation, 
such as in healing meant gratitude and devotion, or in 
forgiveness meant the forgiving of '' men their trespasses 
also." Faith was not anything really different from the 
" will " of the gospel message. The great " whosoever 
will " of spiritual blessing in it had a counterpart here 
in spirit as regards the blessings offered. Christ lay 
open to the claims of Jew and Gentile. The constant 
record is, " He healed them all," or, " As many as touched 
Him were made perfectly whole." Him that came would 
He in no wise cast out. Even when overworked, or 
hungry, or tired. He was at the disposal of every comer. 
Even those who followed Him into desert parts, where 
He had gone for rest, were received with kindness. Says 
Luke,^ " The multitudes followed them; and He welcomed 
them, and spake to them of the kingdom of God, and 
them that had need of healing He healed." His help- 
lessness to avoid helping those sent of God to Him was 
the counterpart of that human ignorance which hemmed 
in His mind, as other limitations His body. " He saved 
others; Himself He cannot save,"^ was true in more 
senses than one, and true throughout His life as well 
as during His agony on the Cross. 

Thus we find He not only touched or spoke and 
so healed, but that He allowed people to touch Him, 
giving them the initiative, and ''as many as touched 
were made whole." ' More remarkable still, however, 
was it that heaUng was taken from Him by one woman 

1 Luke iz. 11. > Matt xxvii. 42. > Matt ziv. 86. 
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at least without His consent, and when He had given 
her no encouragement. So His wiU was not essential 
in the matter, at least any immediate exercise of it; 
just as His prayer before miracles needed not to be 
conscious in each case. As behind all prayers there was 
His constant state of prayerfulness, which rendered a 
wish a prayer and a command authoritative, and which 
kept His will constantly filled with desire of doing 
good to the utmost, so His will was never surprised in 
any other state and never unprepared, even though the 
claim made was unknown to it The permanent state 
of His will was harmonious with tha^ of Him who had 
sent His Son to be the Saviour, and bring to men the 
greatest blessing of which they were capable. God's 
will intended His Saviour to lie open to all; it never 
meant His human weakness to be at least a permanent 
limit on His power of blessing ; it gave in this case a 
premonition of the time when He would be set free from 
the last traces of it, and become an unresting, open- 
handed Saviour, in all the glory of heavenly life. 

But though the cure came without Christ's will, it did 
not go without His knowledge. For it cost Him some- 
thing. Perpetual openness of will to bless implied 
perpetual willingness for self-sacrifice. The perpetual 
prayerfulness found in Him meant keeping Himself 
always willing for that. Whatever was the feeling in 
Him, whether thrill or weakness, it was as clear and 
decided to Him as the cure was to her. He felt virtue 
had gone out of Him, just as she felt in her body that 
she was healed of her plague. Neither had any doubt 
as to their own experience. In His case the feeling was 
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evidently no new thing ; He was accustomed to it, for 
He knew at once and did not hesitate to say what it 
implied. He had no doubt of the fact that someone 
had been cured, but He could not tell who. When 
the disciples, with their usual ignorance and ill-timed 
insistence, interfered. He spoke sternly, saying, " Some- 
one did touch Me ; for I perceived that power had gone 
forth from Me." ^ Then the woman saw she was not 
hid, and came trembling. 

Whether such a case as this afifords some explanation 
of Matthew's application of the words, " Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our diseases,"^ it is hard to say ; it 
shows at least how real was the cost of a miracle to 
Christ. We cannot tell how the apostles felt when 
similarly engaged. They do not seem to have under- 
stood their Master's saying on this occasion, so that we 
may perhaps infer that their miracles had not the same 
effect on them. Their will was weak, their sympathies 
were poor, their feelings blunted when compared with 
His. They were unable to desire with His intensity, 
because the need did not appeal to them as to Him. 
Whatever they felt cost them little, and passed unnoticed. 
It may be even that He suffered. He in whose name, or 
by whose authority, they were able to do these things. 
Certainly there was some connection between Him and 
them, when they were at work. 

But that leads us to consider the cures in which Christ 
did not act by touch — cures performed at a dis- 
tance ; for by means of the one we shall get at least 
a little help in understanding the other. Of course 

1 Luke viu. 46, 47. " Matt viii. 17. 
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His ignorance of the case which was being dealt 
with by His disciples at the foot of the Transfigura- 
tion Mount was natural ; for there had been no cure, 
but only the attempt at one. And the knowledge He 
had of the cure of the servant of the centurion of Caper- 
naum was gained by faith and inference from the faith 
of the petitioner, rather than held as an intuition or 
second sight. But, on the other hand, when the disciples 
to whom He had given power came back, saying, " Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us," His remark was, 
"I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven."^ 
Now, that seems to imply a knowledge of something 
in process, though ignorance of its detail — an idea 
borne out by the fact that He allowed them to give an 
account of the ministry they had just returned from. 
This seems to be not very diflferent from the case of the 
woman who had the issue of blood ; for though that was 
a cure by means of contact, the disciples with Christ's 
power were His representatives, and touching them 
meant really touching Him. In each case He knew the 
fact and was sure of it, though He knew nothing of the 
particulars. He was ignorant of the absent facts in each 
case, but was conscious of the feeling in Himself, as the 
fountainhead of power, when He healed the woman, and 
sure of the results of His wrestling, intercessory prayer 
for His absent representatives. In this case He had, 
possibly by that moral imagination which is a great 
result of belief in principle and in a spiritual God, seen 
an ideal result of which He was sure, a result He expressed 
in His words and they interpreted by their accoxmt. The 

^ Luke z. 18. 
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process would thus ally itself with many of His pre- 
dictions. Christ's cures at a distance were therefore 
miracles of knowledge, by which He recognised the 
fitness of the applicants and saw what they were entitled 
to at the hand of God. 

One other point we must still consider, namely, the 
connection between forgiveness and healing by miracle. 
The two things were not the same ; some got the one 
and others the other, according to their faith ; and some 
who had the forgiveness were not sure of it till He made 
it clear. Yet the two things were connected. They 
both came by Jesus Christ, and in the same way. Men 
wondered at His words as to the one even more than as 
to the other. " Why doth this man thus speak ? He 
blasphemeth. Who can forgive sins but one — God ? " ^ 
But Christ made it plain that each was equally easy to 
Him : " Whether is easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven ; 
or to say. Take up thy bed and walk?" And He 
even showed, as we have seen, that He preferred the 
one to the other, forgiving the sins of the paralytic, or 
rather declaring them forgiven, and not merely healing 
him as desired. The one was His duty like the other, 
because it lay in the line of His mission, and was cal- 
culated to aid it. Besides that, both were possible only 
to faith, on the person's side as well as on the Saviour's. 
The person had a right to it by faith, and that right 
Christ had given him by his faith. Christ informed him 
of what was his by God's will, and the man only credited 
that His word was declarative to the man because His 
existence and will were a request in God's eyes and a 

^ Mark ii. 7. 
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request according to God's will His word of explanation 
is, " Thy faith hath saved thee." When He said, " Thy 
sins are forgiven," " they that sat at meat with Him b^an 
to say within themselves, Who is this that even f orgiveth 
sins ? And He said unto the woman " (but before them, 
as the warrant and defence of His words), ''Thy faith hath 
saved thee ; go in (into) peace." ^ Thus Christ taught 
men that they had the right to heaUng or forgiveness, 
either or both, according to their need. Of course. He 
administered His power for their greatest need, and 
healed in order to lead to God. In fact, however much 
He pitied sufferers, He thought suffering endurable 
when compared with the interests of spiritual well-being, 
for which alone it existed When John's messengers 
asked in their master's name, " Art thou He that oometh, 
or look we for another ? " He healed many ; were they 
kept waiting for that end, or were they, as Christ saw, 
gathered providentially for an evidence in His favour ? 
So at least He treated them. This explains how He 
associated the working of miracles with the preaching of 
the gospel, and assigned both to His apostles likewise, 
saying, "He that receiveth you receiveth Me, and He that 
receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent Me." Nay, we 
begin to see how, after His resurrection. He could breathe 
on His disciples and say, " Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost : 
whose soever sins ye foi^ve, they are forgiven unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained," * and how He could fulfil to them even His 
former promise, " Greater works than these shall ye do, 
because I go to the Father." 

' Luke vii. 49, 50. ' John xx. 23. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MENTAL IDENTITY OF CHRIST AFTER HIS 

RESURRECTION 

We have been hitherto occupied with Ghnst's mind as it 
wrought in Him ere He died and rose again. Let us 
now look at its working after the resurrection, and see 
if there be any differences ; if there be any, let us see 
whether they be essential, or whether they indicate a 
real agreement and merely such advance as might be 
expected. In looking at this subject, however, we must 
remember that whilst the space of time covered is much 
shorter than that which we were occupied with before, 
the record of it is also much more meagra 

The identity of Christ after His resurrection may be 
seen in the essential unity of His mental conditions with 
those seen in Him ere He suffered death. That identity 
is brought out in three ways : by reminiscences, which 
show He had still a knowledge of what had taken place ; 
by habits which we see to have belonged to Him before ; 
and by continuity of purpose, though with progress in it 
beyond what He had shown previously. 

To begin with the reminiscences : Christ was Himself 
at times very unrec(^msable, because of the change which 
had begun in HIb appearance after He rose ; though 

285 
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there is no sign of change in the case of the son of the 
widow of Nain, or Jairus' daughter, or Lazarus, as r^ards 
appearance. None had any doubt in regard to them ; the 
Jews, who could not deny or get rid of Lazarus' case, had 
even thought to kill him, and so get him out of the way, 
because he had become an inconvenient testimony against 
them. But if Jesus was sometimes very altered in 
appearance. He had no difficulty in recognising, naming, 
and identifying His friends whom He had known before 
death — Mary, Thomas, Peter, John, and others ; just as 
Lazarus knew his friends and sat at table with them 
again, and Jairus' daughter took food from, because she 
recognised and did not feel startled at, her mother. So, 
if the Saviour was altered externally, He was the same 
person really, recognising His old friends, and willing to 
recognise them. The memory of heaven was not pre- 
served in Him as a child, but the remembrance of earth 
had become part of Him for ever. If He carried with 
Him the memory of heaven now, it did not displace the 
remembrance of the events of His humiliation. 

As we see. He had remembered His appointment to 
meet with His disciples in Galilee on a moimtain ; ^ for, 
either in heaven or at the very first entrance again on 
earthly hfe, He had given the angel of the resurrection 
instructions to remind them of their duty. • His life 
before and after was one ; the promises made were to be 
kept. His first thought was as to others ! His first feel- 
ing was that of duty ; in which, without doubt, as had 
been the case from the first, there was a strain of love ! 

Many of the features of the scene on the shore of the 

^ Matt, xxvi 32, zzriii. 7, xzviii. 16. 
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Galilean lake are like whispering echoes out of the earlier 
history^ — ^the persons and the locality the same, but 
their relations somewhat modified. The casting of the 
net on the right side of the boat at Christ's command, 
with the great draft and the heaps of struggling fishes on 
the shore; Peter throwing himself into the waters, as 
formerly he walked on them to get to his Master ; the 
feeding of the disciples, instead of the multitudes, with 
food whose source none knew anything about; Peter's 
questioning as to John instead of John's mother question- 
ing as to her sons ; one cannot read these without being 
struck by the resemblance to previous scenes in His 
history and theirs. 

Setting aside, however, such detail, which He may have 
desired to use as the means of awakening old and fading 
memories in them, we find that on such a great point 
as the matter and power of His ministry there was 
conscious continuity of view in Him. He called His 
disciples to preach repentance and remission of sins,' just 
as He had done before ; and in connection with that He 
made distinct reference to the things they had heard 
previously from Him as constituting their preparation ; 
whilst the command to wait for the Holy Spirit ' is like 
the echo of passages in His parting address before He 
died, and quite in the line of His promise,* " It is expedi- 
ent for you that I go away : for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will 
send Him unto you." 

The witness of habit must, however, give not only more 

^ John xxi. 1. ' Luke xziv. 47. 

' Acts i. 4. * John zvi. ?• 
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definite evidence than signs of remembrance, but, speci- 
ally if trifling and unsuspected, yield more weighty and 
valuable results. Take, for instance, the great mental 
habit which marked Him so prominently, yet in r^rd 
to which He had been unique up to the end, namely, His 
view of faith and His feeling towards it. He still held 
to that. He made its presence His guide stilL It ruled 
His dealing with Mary Magdalene when she mistook 
Him for the gardener and was under the impression that 
her Lord was utterly lost to her. It explains the way 
in which He conducted His conversation with His two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus : His theme was, " 
foolish men and slow of heart to believe in all that the 
prophets have spoken ! Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things and to enter into His glory ? " It 
explains His dealing with the apostles in a room whose 
door was shut : His theme was, " Why are ye troubled ? 
and wherefore do reasonings arise in your heart ? See 
My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself ; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye behold Me having." Ifc 
explains His action towards Thomas when He met him a 
week after ; His theme was still Himself, and the end 
faith in Him : " Beach hither thy finger," He said, " and 
see My hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and put it into 
My side ; and be not faithless, but believing." It explains 
His special dealing with the apostle who had denied Him,^ 
as well as with the others who had fled.^ Nay, it ex- 
plains His dealing with them in Galilee, and not in 
Jerusalem only ; for by it He taught them to trust Him 
for everything, and to believe in His constant, even if 

^ John zzi. 15. ' John xzi. 14. 
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unseen, presence. What He sought to create or to find 
in everyone was faith. His object was still to destroy 
the unbelief which hampered and thwarted Hhn. He 
acted on the remembrance of their failure in faith at His 
betrayal, and on SLis sense of it as their fundamental 
need ; so that it had to be recreated in them. He was 
willing to use means, any means, to secure it, just as 
of old, because it was pre-eminent in His eyes. As He 
had put clay on the blind man's eyes, so He ofifered to 
His disciples the testimony of His hands and His feet. 

But this great habit of His has many kin to it ; we 
take, for instance, the habit which lies at the root of the 
one we have been looking at — the habit of thinking of 
Himself as pre-eminently important — and we see the 
same thing. No one ever thought of himself in the 
same way ; yet here His view is just what it was before, 
the view He had died for. He who says, " All autho- 
rity hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth," ^ 
is He who had annoimced, *' All things are delivered unto 
Me of My Father," and had assured His followers, "There- 
fore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life for the sheep." 

You see the same marked idea of the importance of 
the Old Testament, and the same habit of using con- 
stantly and relying on that book, though rather for the 
sake of others than Himself. In the same way His 
making as if He would have gone farther at Emmaus, 
until the disciples constrained Him, reminds one of what 
He did when long before He made as though He would 
have passed His disciples on the lake of Galilea His 

^ Matt, xxviii. 18. 
19 
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being revealed to His followers in the breaking of bread 
seems to have had some connection with what must have 
been His peculiar manner of blessing that which was to 
be eaten. In leading the disciples out to the solitude of 
Bethany, we see the same habit as that shown in leading 
a blind man in Galilee aside ere He cured him, and in 
expelling the crowd from the room where Jairus' daughter 
lay ere He could cure her. He was transfigured whilst 
praying ; He ascended as He blessed. The fact that He 
came into the midst of His disciples on the first day of 
the week reminds us of His habit of attendance in the 
synagogues on the Sabbath day.^ Jerusalem was still 
loved and longed after ; " beginning at Jerusalem " is the 
word now of Him who had before apostrophised the 
city, " Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! " 

But stronger than the evidence of reminiscence, or 
even of habit, is that of object and plan. These were so 
peculiar to Himself, so far beyond the appreciation of 
those who had been most advanced in knowledge, and 
most sympathetic in feeling, that when we find Him 
clear upon them, fully aware of the point at which all 
had been broken ofif, gathering up the scattered threads, 
and even carrying their lines forward, we have conclusive 
evidence that He is still the same person and unchanged, 
at least in His inner being. We see that in Him there 
was continuity of life with the past. This is evident in 
the knowledge He had of His followers and their state, 
and of the affairs of His kingdom and how these must be 
conducted. True, He asked Mary Magdalene whom it 
was that she sought ; but from what He must have seen 

^ John XX. 19, 26. 
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her doing at the entry of the tomb, that must have been 
evident to Him ; for in any case it was probable by her 
very proximity to it. He asked, not because He was 
ignorant, but, as often in His earlier days, to elicit the 
condition of her heart, and be able to deal with it. Such, 
too, is the explanation of the question He put to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus, " Why are ye so sad ? " 
They could not conceive any one ignorant of, or un- 
impressed by, the great event which had taken place. 
And we cannot imagine, that though their eyes were 
holden so that they did not recognise Him, His were 
blind to them. He might have used of both these 
questions the words which He used in another connec- 
tion,^ " Because of the people standing around I said it, 
that they might believe." As we have already seen, 
there is no doubt about His knowledge of the inner 
state of His apostles. That would, however, be little; 
it might have been Divine, if He had not used the 
knowledge for ends similar to those He had formerly 
aimed at. He calculated on their condition, and knew 
by the past what it must be now. His very first words 
when He met them were, whether because of His 
appearing, or His appearance, or their conscious guilt, 
« Fear not." 

Examine His aims ; they are still the same. He had 
offered Himself to the nation, specially and authorita- 
tively at Jerusalem, and been rejected. In that respect 
His work was complete, and God's will had been gained. 
Death made the rejection final ; He could not go back 
to work the work He was engaged on ere the crisis 

Uohnzi 42. 
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came. What He was to do now might build on and 
continue, or expand it, but was not the same work. 
On the other hand, His work by means of His disciples 
was not done. He had trained them, associated them 
with Himself, used them. He knew that, under ap- 
parent failure, there was capacity in them for real 
success. They must therefore go on with the work He 
had called them to. Its characteristics are partly the 
same as they had been, but are partly new. He is to be 
with His servants always, though in a different way 
from formerly. His presence now, and then, is to be the 
ground of their faith and its energy. Bejected by the 
Jews, His object is not to serve them only ; His eye 
is on the Gentile world too. To gain the world He can 
promise His workers such a fulness of the Spirit, and 
consequent largeness of result, as never was before. He 
sets them on the old lines, but puts before them a wider 
range of activity, and promises them a greater degree 
of success. " Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them 
to observe aU things whatsoever I commanded you."^ 
Now He takes pains in Reviving and enlaiging their 
faith by means of His reality and continual nearness, 
and He does so in view of this wider sphere. He seeks 
to rouse them from the stupor by which they were 
overcome when stricken by the blow of His death, 
and to rtdse their faith, till it is adequate in assurance, 
in expectations, in patience, to this great aim. He who 
had said that the gospel must first be preached every- 

^Matt. xxviii 19, 20. 
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where for a testimony before the end could come, 
now sets Himself to bring that to pass. He lets Mary 
see that He is real, though not open to touch, as He had 
been. He lets the two Emmaus disciples see that 
His death has been the means of perfecting Him, in 
the view of (xod and according to the Old Testament, 
for His position as the Christ. He lets the body of the 
apostles see that He claims dominion over all, and that 
in seeking to secure that for Him they have His 
presence and power to the end, whether in a shut, 
secluded room, or engaged in business in distant Galilee. 
Instead of His outer presence, which they have found to 
vary so much that He is sometimes almost unrecognis- 
able, they are to have its effect, namely, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. This is the form His continuous 
and abiding benediction from on high is to take ; 
it is to bring and give them the power of Him who has 
all power in heaven and on eartL As He had seen 
them from the mountain top in Galilee on the lake, 
as He saw them from its shore in the dim dawn 
when they were in difficulties, as He saw them in the 
upper room with their fears, and on the road in their 
despair, so He will see and deal with their need, so He 
will be near and come to help them till the end of time. 
The way in which He dealt with His apostles in Galilee 
seems to have had special reference to the necessity of 
making clear to them their official position, and im- 
pressing on them its work as the great duty of their 
lives. In like manner He had to deal with Peter, who 
had received a special message to attend the tryst, 
and yet had been the first to lead off in the general 
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outburst of secularity. He had to remind him of his 
great failure; only, however, to assure him of express 
forgiveness, and then of special duty as its consequence. 

As we have seen in the former chapter, Christ, when 
calling His disciples to faith, promised them the power 
it implied. These signs were to follow them that 
believed : " They shall speak with new tongues ; they shall 
take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall in no wise hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover."^ This greater power when 
it came was to fit them not only to face Jerusalem, 
but also to cope with the world. Now His eye could 
look forward to those for whom He had prayed, those 
who should " believe on Him through their word." 

Nothing, however, was more characteristic of what 
Christ intended, and what He expected to gain by them, 
than the new place in which He put Himself, as shown 
by the new relation to Himself in which He set 
baptism.^ It was not, as under John, to repentance, 
but into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; that description set forth the source of 
the distinctive authority and power it implied. He did 
not hesitate by it to perpetuate His own name, as well 
as to set it in the forefront for ever, as that of one 
equal with God, and in rank between the Father and the 
Spirit. Most probably, too, the fact that He met more 
than once with His gathered disciples on the first day of 
the week indicates a similar assumption as " Lord of 
the Sabbath." It is certainly noticeable, that when 
His disciples were afraid to ask Him anything after His 

^ Mark xvi. 18. ^Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
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resurrection/ the reason was not as before, the un- 
pleasantness of the truth they feared they might have to 
face, but the sense of disparity between Him and them, 
due to the new conception they had of His nature and 
majesty. And yet all this advance in personal daim, 
like that in respect to the range of work already noticed, 
is apparent. It is only the coming forth clearly of 
what had been not obscurely hinted at long before, 
but had not been openly declared till now because of 
the unfitness of those whom the knowledge of it was 
to benefit. 

There is not very much material available to guide us 
in forming clear ideas as to the state of knowledge 
in Christ's human mind after He rose. We have 
seen that the questions He put, so far from indicating 
ignorance, were the result of knowledge of the hearts He 
was dealing with. We have seen that He had a full 
acquaintance with the state of mind in His apostles, and 
guided Himself by that in supplying their spiritual need. 
Of course it may be said that that indicates only 
remembrance of the limited knowledge He had before 
gained by experience. But if that be granted, as I 
think it may, there still remains the case of Thomas, 
where we have no indication of any human means of 
communication, and the knowledge of Peter's defection 
into worldliness, " I go a-fishing," at the head of the 
ten. There seems no need of looking on such know- 
ledge as given specially by supernatural means to the 
occasion. It is more natural to look on it as the 
beginnings of that omniscience as the Christ, which 

^Johnxzi. 12. 
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is seen in regard to Stephen and Saul, Ananiafl 
and Judas of Damascus, and the street Straight We 
may conceive that the limits of knowledge were burst 
with the tomb, and that He outstepped them when 
He received the gift of His spiritual body. 

One thing only remains now to be noticed. Christ 
did not, as before, lodge with His disciples, though 
seemingly they lived with one another ; He abode apart, 
in the spirit of that unapproachableness which He had 
proclaimed to Mary Magdalene at the tomb; and He 
seems to have sought their presence only on special occa^ 
sions or for special end& Where He was, and how He 
occupied Himself, we know not Nor does He appear to 
have conceived that He had a duty toward everyone, 
even to those with faith, whom He met His outlook 
was wider, but His action was narrower. He devoted 
Himself specially to those who were to carry on His 
cause, as if He were conscious that His outer presence 
with them cotdd not be long continued. He seems to 
have felt that His work was done, that all the rest to 
be carried out might be suitably left in their hand, and 
that the day of their activity and of His rest had dawned. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

SECOND EDITION now ready, 

In smcUl 8uo, neatly bound, prioe One Shilling, 

THE SPIRIT OF POWER 

AS SET FOBTH IN 

XTbe Sooft of tbe Hcts ot tbe Hpostles* 

By Ebv. THOMAS ADAMSON, B.D., Gla^sgow, 

lOBKBRLT BZAMDfXB FOB DIYIHITT DKORKI8 IN 
■DIHBUBOH UHIYSBSITT. 



* What we meftn by **th6 gift of the Spirit," how it is to be obtained, end 
what are its reenlts— these are the questions which are here examined in a 
simple scriptnral way by a stndy of the relevant passages in the Book of 
Acts. We haye seldom seen the truth on this subject more clearly and 
oonyindngly put' — United Presbyterian Magazine, 

* We trust thai many will read this little book, and we cannot imagine 
anyone doing so without much profit.' — Sunday School Chronicle, 

* Touches the central doctrine of liTing Ohristianity at its yery source. 
Wild theories of the Spirit's presence and power are generally due to wild 
exegesis of the opening chapters of the Acts. Mr. Adamson has examined 
these chapters. His examination seems to us to be thorough and reliable.- 
From the positions he establishes it is possible to go forward, framing a 
full doctrine of the Spirit, living a far fuller life in the Spirit. We haye no 
higher wish for our friends than that they should begin the new year in the 
possession of the Spirit of Power.' — Esqpoeitory Timee, 

*■ A masterly exposition. ... A close study of this little book will lead 
to the conyiction that the author has here set forth clearly the method by 
following which tbe Ohurch will attain its rightful position in the world.* — 
DaUy Record, 

* ICessrs. Clark haye issued Mr. Adamson's addresses in a ohanning Uttle 
book, which is beautifully printed and yery cheap, and just the kind of thing 
which sensible Christian people ought to read. His little book is a model 
of clear statement, and thoroughly sane and sound in exposition.* — Stirling 
Journal, 
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Latest Publications^ 

CONCORDAMCE TO THE GREEK TE8TAMEMT. MOULTOH-GEDEM. 

A Conoordanee to the Greek Testament : Aoooiding to ihe 
Texts of Westcott and Hoit, Tiachendorf, and the English B^viseis. 
Edited by W. F. Moulton, D.D., and A. S. GEDKNy M.A. In ciown 
4to (pp. 1040), price 26s. net; or in half-morooco, price 31& 6d. net 

*«* n mill b€ gemenUtg allowed that a mem Coneordamee to the Qnek Toatamoat is auiek moodod 
In the Intoroatt ofoacred ockolanhlp, Thh woHi adopto a mom prfmelpio, amd aimto at proeidimg 
a full amd oomploU Comeordameo to tho text oftko Grook Tootamiomt a» It la §et forth Im tha 
adttioma of Woateott amd Hort, Tiaehamdorf iVIlfth), amd tha Emgliah Raoiaara. Tha firat-mamad 
haa throughout baam taham aa tha atamdard, amd tha miarglmal raadlmga haaa beam Imeludad. Thua 
tha atudamt mith am§ oma ofthaaa thraa adttioma Im hia hamda mill fmd himiaalf Im poaaaaaiom of a 
aomplata Oomoordamaa to tha actual taxt om mhleh ha la amgagad; mhilatha miathod amtploagad, it 
maff fairly ha elalmiad, praetudaa tha omiaalom of amy mord or phraaa mhleh. by aoam a remiota 
probability, milght be regarded aa fonmlmg part of tha true text of the Mem Teatamiemt Om the 
other hamd, paaaagea dfaappear, aa to tha apurlouameaa of mhleh there la practical umamlmlty 
amiomg aeholare. 

Profeaaor W. BAMDAY, D.D., U.D., Oxford, mritea: 'There eam be mo queatiom aa to tha 
value of the mem "Comeordamee." It le the omiy eclemtlfie Comeordameo to the Break Teatamiemt, 
and the omIy ome that eam be eafely need for eclemtlfie punoaea.' 

'It mould be difficult to oaerpralee thia Imoaluable addmom to biblleai atudy, . . . For ait 
Engllah atudenta of the Qreek featamamt thIa great mark la lmdlapemaabla.'—Ba,rnsB. Wkkklt. 

Proapeetus, with Speeinun Page, free on application, 

DILLMANN ON GENESIS. 

Oenesift: Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By A. Dillhann, 
D.D., late Professor of Theology in Berlin. Authorised TranskUiotL 
In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 2l8. 

*Tbe most perfect form of the eommeaUiHua perpetuua to the Old Testament which 
the ISthoentury haa produced. *— Professor BuDDK,8tra88biirg. 

*■ Dillmazm*8 commeDtaries are inimitable works for lAbonr and insight, for the mass of 
their contentSf as for the thoroughness and fineness of their scholarship. They form an 
indispensable basis for all further works on the same subjects. . . . There is not a livinff 
scholar of the Old Testament bat follows him to his rest with the deepest reyerenoe and 
gratitude.' — Bookman, 

St. Paul's Ck>noeption of Christ; or, The Doctrine of the 

Second Adam. Being the Sixteenth Series of the 'Cunningham 

Lectures.' By Bey. David Somsbyillb, *_M. A., Edinburgh. In 

demy 8vo, price Ds. 

Summary of Contents : I. The Genesis and Characteristics of St Paul's Concep- 
tion of Christ. — II. Christ the Archetype of Humanity. — III. Christ the 
Redeemer and Founder of the New l^umanity. — IV. Chnst the Life and the 
Lord of the New Humanity. — Y. Later Developments : Christ the Fulness of 
God, The Head of the Church and of all Principalities and Powers. — YI. 
The Eternal Nature of Christ— YIL The Christ of History and Pauline Inter- 
pretation. — ^Appendix. — Index. 

The Christ of History and of Experience. Being the 

'Kerr Lectures' for 1897. By Rev. David W. Forrrst, M.A., 

Glasgow. In demy 8vo, price lOs. 6d. 

Summary of Contents : I. The Uniqueness of Christ's Moral Self-Consciousness. 
->II. Christ's Self-Consoiousness as interpreted by His Claims. — III. The 
Growth of Christ's Self-Consciousness, and the Method of His Self-Manifesta- 
tion. Jesus and the Twelve. — lY. The Transition from the Historical to the 
Spiritual Christ — Y. The Person of Christ and His Reyelation of the Godhead. 
— YI. The Objectiye Element in the Redemptive Work of Christ— YII. The 
New Life in Christ and the Conditions of its Realisation. — ^YIII. The Relation 
of the Spiritual to the Historical in Christian Faith. — IX. The Conditions of the 
Final Judgment, Is Faith in Christ necessarily conscious T — ^Appendix. — Index. 
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Reoently Discovered Manosoripts, and Obiosn's Cohmen- 
TARIB8 ON Matthew and John. Being an Additional Yolmne to 
the 'Ante-Nicene Christian Library.' Edited by Professor Allan 
Menzibs, D.D., St. Andrews University. Containing: Gospel of 
Peter (by Professor Armitagb Bobinbon) — Diatessaron of Tatian — 
Apocalypse of Peter — ^Yisio Panli — Apocalypses of the Virgin and 
Bedrach — ^Testament of Abraham — Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena 
— Narrative of Zosimus — ^Apology of Aristides — Epistles of 
Clement (Complete Text) — Origen's Commentaries on Matthew 
and John, etc. In One Volume, 4to (pp. 540), price 12s. 6d. net. 

* It was a bappy idea which ooonrred to the publishers of the * * Ante-Kicene Library ** 
to supplement that series with a volnme containing translations of the more important 
disooTeries of recent years. A jadidons arrangement has been observed in grouping 
the recovered treasures. ... It has been compiled with great care, and the Introdno- 
tions are short and to the point.'— iZeeonJ. 

Homiletio: Lectures on Preaching. By Professor T. Chbibtueb, 
Bonn University, Author of 'Modem Doubt and Christian Belief.' 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

* Valuable for fulness of learning and thoroughness of discussion and suitability for 
pmctioal purposes. And to many not the least of their recommendations is the fact that 
they g^ve, within moderate compass, a reasoned statement of the principles which 
enabled the lamented author to make so deep a mark as a Oourt and Uniyersity preaoher, 
and as a Ohristian worker.'— Prof. Jambs Bobbbtbov, D,D., in the Orittcal Revietc. 

The Incarnate Saviour. By W. Robertson Niooll, M.A., 
LL.D. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The late Oanon LmDOB: *It commands my warm sympathy and admiration. I 
rejoice in the drcnkktion of such a book, which I trust will be the widest possible.* 

The Anoient Faith in Modem Light: A Series of Essays. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D., City Temple, London ; Principal T. V. 
Ttmms, Bawdon College; Professor Medlet, Regent's Park College; 
Principal A. Cave, D.D., Hackney College ; Samuel O. Oreen, D.D., 
London ; Principal R Vaughan Pryce, New College ; S. Newth, 
D.D. (late Principal), New College ; Eev. W. Brock, Hampstead ; 
J. Guinness Booers, D.D., Clapham; H. R Betnolds, D.D. (late 
Principal of Cheshnnt College). In demy 8vo, price IDs. 6d« 

* These writers have passed their storms and found anchorage. They are the men 
who do the world*s best work ; healing work it often is, and will be here ; saving work 
it will OTen be, for there Is no dulness or dissipation that would weary the youngest 
reader. There is the living mind, fearless in face of the living problems of to-day ; 
ftnd the young minds who come to this volume will find rest to their souls, for they 
will come to the mind of the Kaster Himself.*— .fit^pofitory Timet, 
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Christian Life in Germany: Ab seen in the State and the 
Church. By Edward F. Williams, D.D. Post 8yo, price 48. 

* The number of EngliBh-speakiiig youth in the UniTereities and Technical Schools in 
Germany is increasing erery year. It is interesting to Icnow what kind of religions 
influences are wiUiin their readi even if in their student life they do not yield to these 
influences. Great Britain and America owe a debt of gratitude to Germany for the 
literature she has furnished their people, for the oontributionsshe has made to Christian 
song, and for her devotion to higher Christian learning. . . . The purpose of this book 
is to set forth, in as few words as possible, the real condition of the Protestant Churches 
in Germany, to describe their present spiritual condition, and to furnish data on which 
to form an opinion of their probable future.' — Extrcbctfrom the Pr^ace, 

Contemporary Theology and Theism. By Professor 

R M. Wknlbt, M.A., D.Phil., D.Sc, University of Michigan. 
Crown 8vo, price 48. Bd. 

*■ Is worthy of a disciple of Caird, and will repay the perusal of anyone who wishes 
to have an intelligent gprasp of the bearings of recent theological speculation.* — 
Scotsman. 

'A brief, oomprehensire, and thoroughly competent guide to recent advances in 
theology. Most of us haye felt the need of such a oook.' — Eoqfotitory Times. 

The Right of Systematio Theology. By Professor B. B. 
Wabfibld, D.D., Princeton University. With an Introduction by 
Professor J. Orb, D.D., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

* A powerful blow directed against the attempt to abolish doctrine and creeds and 
reduce Christianity to mere sentiment The protest made in this strong essay is most 
timely. We join Dr. Orr and other Scottish divines in earnestly commending it to the 
notice of theological readers.' — Methodist Times. 

* Clear, deliberate, and forceful is the reasoning throughout, equally in its critical 
and in its constructive bearing. This little book is well suited to the wants of our 
times.* — Professor H. Caldbbwood, LL.D. 

The Mohammedan Controversy, Biographies of Mohammed, 
Sprenger on Tradition, the Indian Liturgy, the Psalter. By Sir 
William Mmn, K.C.S.L, D.C.L., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

* Sir William Muir, Principal of Edinburgh University, and author of the standard 
life of Mohammed, is undoubtedly the highest authority on Mohammedanism that is 
to be found in this coxmtry.'-^Olcugow Herald, 

Foundation Truths of Scripture as to Sin and Salta- 
tion. By Professor J. Laidlaw, D.D. {BitHe-CloM Handbook,) 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

* We have read it very carefully, and can cordially commend it as thoroughly good, 
clear, and souod, the work of a trained theologian, a logical thinker, and a lucid 
writer.* — Dj. W. Bobbrtson Nicoll. 

* We can imagine no better introduction to the study of Christian doctrine. Here, 
in twelve lessons, are tbe great cardinal verities of the evangelical faith expounded 
with the clearness, the simplicity, the force, which only a master in theology has at his 
command." — S/umday School Chronicle, 

The Times of Christ. By Kev. L. A. Muibhead, B.D. With 
Map. {Bibte-Cflass Handbook,) Crown 8vo, 2s. 

* One of the very best of the handbooks for Bible classes — and that is saying a great 
deal. There Is evidence on almost every page of exact and ample scholarship. Tet 
Mr. Muirhead is never dry ; his chapters are always luminous and readable. This is 
certain to prove a most useful text-book.*— jSufuiay School Chronicle, 

* In this J^ible-class handbook Mr. Muirhead does for the ordinary reader of the New 
Testament what is done for professional students by the great work of SchUrer. His 
work shows on every page the marks of real investigation and of original reflection.' — 
Professor J. Dbnhbt, D.D. 
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The Owxrdian savB : * These Tolnmes certainly mnst be said to answer their descrip- 
tions admirably. Tne reader will find in them studies in the history of the Ohnrch m 
a series of short chapters which are always interesting and often very picturesque.* 
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Messrs. T. k T. CLARE have pleasure in announcing the Serial Publication of 

'Eras of the Christian Chitbch.' 

Christians of all denominations have began to understand that many of the existing 
diTisions of Christendom had their origin partly in misapprehensions^ and partly in 
causes which have long since passed away, and that the cause of unity will be most 
surely promoted by a calm and impartial studj^ of the Church in its long and yaried ex- 
perience under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

It is impossible, however, for persons of ordinary leisure and opportunity to make a 
profound study of ecclesiastical history. It has therefore been suggested that a series 
of popular monogpraphs, giving, so to speak, a bird's-eye view of the most important 
epochs in the life of the Church, would supply a real want, and this series is intended 
to furnish such monographs. 

Ths series will be Completed nr TEN YOLUliES. 

Six Volumes are now ready, prioe 6a. each, 
The Age of Hildebrand. £7 Professor M. R Yikgent, D.D. 
The Oreat Western Sohisin. By Clinton Logkb, D.D. 
The ^ge of the Crusades. £7 Jambs M. Ludlow, D.D. 
The Ecumenical Councils. B7 Professor W. P. Du Boss, D.D. 

The Age of the Renascence. B7 Hbnrt Van Dtke, D.D. 

and Paul Van Dykb. 

The Anglican Reformation. B7 Pjofessor W. R Clare, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Trmit7 College, Toronto. 

* These *^ Eras'* are histories that will he eojoyably read and easily remembered. . . . 
Professor Vincent had a great subject allotted to him, and " The Age of Hildebrand " 
is an altogether worthy treatment of it. . . . In " The Age of the Crusades " we have 
the prose version of a story familiar to most of us in the trappings of romance. 
Dr. Ludlow holds the attention of his readers. . . . **The Age of the Great Western 
Schism " is a bright and popular rtoum^* — Literary World. 

* 6j a bright, attractive appearancCf by a very comfortable typography, by the 
participation of dignified scholars and ezpenenced writers, this series is likely to enjoy 
a deserved popularity.* — New World. 



The following Volumes are in preparation : — 
The Apostolic Age. B7 J. Yernon Bartlbt, M.A., Oxford. 

The Post- Apostolic Age. B7 the Bight Bev. H. C. Potter, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

The Age of Charlemagne. B7 Professor Charles L. Wells. 

The Protestant Reformation. B7 Professor W. Walker, 
Ph.D., D.D., Hartford 



T. & T. Clark's Publications. 



ANDREWS' LIFE OF CHRIST. 

The liife of our Lord upon the Earth: Considered in ite 
Historical, Chronological, and Geographical Eelations. By the 
Bev. Samubl J. Andrews. A New and Revised Edition (the only 
Authorised Edition in this Country). In demy Svo, price 9s. 

%* TMa book hat long b^en an aoknowiedgod authority with aehotan and with tha general 
puMe. In order to retain for it the ranft it has gained, the author has undertaken a eompiete 
revision, haaing almost entirely rewritten the work in the light of recent researches. 

'As a teacher's apparatus, I would recommend— <1) Andrew^ lAfe of owr Lord, an 
nnpretentions but exceUent book, in which the apologetic difficolties in the details of 
the life are treated with much candour and success.' — ^Bev. J. Stauleb, D.D. 



The liOrd's Supper: Its Origin, Nature, and Use. By the 
Rev. J. P. Lillet, M.A., ArbroatL In crown Svo, price 6s. 

« Mr. Lilley supplies us with an excellent and much-needed book. . . . Altogether 
the volume can be cordially recommended to all who seek clear and reasonable views 
on the Sacrament.* — Professor Marcus Dods, D.B., in The Expositor, 

' This is a seasonable piece of work, well and thoroughly done. . . . There is an 
underlying ^low of genuine devotional feeling which adds to the attractiveness of the 
book.' — Critical Review, 

Words to Young ChriBtians: Being Addresses to Toung 
Communicants. By Gbobob Elmbub Tboup, M.A. On antique 
laid paper, and in handsome binding, crown Svo, price 4s. 6d. 

Oohtehtb: — Habits. — Keeping the SouL — Holiness. — Growing. — Half-Hearted. — ^Power, 
Love, and a Sound Mind. — Three Pictures. — The Christian Walk. — Earnest Living. 
— A Oood Man. — The Friendship of Jesus. — ^Looking unto Jesus. — Order of Service. 

* A beautiful little volume, both in its form and in its contents. . . . We trost it wiU 
be largely circulated.' — United Presbyterian Magazine, 

* These addresses have a most fascinating charm. Full of literary grace, spiritual 
insight, and moral elevation.' — Beview of the Ch/wrehes, 

The Lord's Supper and the PassoYer Ritual: Being a 
Translation of the Substance of Professor Bickell's Work termed 
'Messe und Pascha.' By William F. Skene, D.C.L. With an 
Introduction hy the Translator on * The Connection of the Early 

Christian Church with the Jewish Church.' Crown Svo, price 5s. 

* Dr. Skene's Introduction is a valuable guide to the intelligent and comprehensive 
study of the subject.' — Freeman, 

Soenes from the Life of Jesus. Lectures by Pastor E. 
Lehhann. In crown Svo, price 38. 6d. 

*No one can read these lectures without gathering from them many holy and 
devotional thoughts.' — Ecdesiasiical Gazette, 

* There is in these lectures a tender sympathy, and a spiritual devoutness and 
flimplicity, which gives to them a real charm.' — Literary World, 

The World of Prayer; or, Prayer in Belation to Personal 
Beligion. By Bishop Monrad. In crown Svo, price 4s. 6d. 

*One of the richest devotional books that we have read.' — Primitive Methodist 
Magazine, 

So Great Saltation. By Bev. G. H. C. Maogrbgob, M.A., 
London. With Introduction by Principal Mouls, Ridley Hall. 
Second Edition, Revised. Neatly bound in cloth, price Is. 

* The truth rings from the very first page, and its note is very clear and convincing.' 
— Eagpository Times, 



T. & T. Clark's Publications. 



WORKS BY PROFESSOR F. QODET, P.P. 

(Copyrlirlit, Xxj azTaDgomfliit with tbe Author.) 

'For itmwttonai warmth and praetleal application, Qodot Is perhaps unsurpasssd by any modem 

oommentator amongst foreign Protestants,'— Qtjakdiax. 

Introduotion to the New Testament. The EpisUes of St. 
Paul. By Professor F. Gk)DBT, D.D., NeucMtel. Just published, 
demy Svo (pp. 630), price 12s. 6d. net. 

The ortalntU Edition Is to form Three large Volumes— Vol. I. Containing '8t. Paul's Epistles' 
(Translation now ready, as above); Vol. II. 'ihe Qospels, and Acts of the Apostles '; and Vol. III. 
^Hebrews, Catholle Epistles, and the Apocalypse.' 

* Anything that comes from Dr. Godet ia sore to receive a cordial welcome in Great 
Britain, and our familiarity with hia eloquent and Imninona commentaries prepares us 
to appreciate yery highly a work in which the venerable Swiss thus gathers up the 
harvest of a lifetime.' — Professor ADBmsr in The Critical Review, 

* In every particular it is fully abreast of the times. For the purposes of the hard- 
working preacher there is no book on St Paul's Epistles quite e^ual to this. For the 
student, it must always lie in a place that his hand can reach. It is delightful reading.' 
— MethodUi TSmss, 

A Oommentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. In Two 

Volumes, Svo, price 21s. 

* Marked by clearness and good sense, it will be found to possess value and interest 
as one of the most recent and copious works specially designed to illustrate this 
Gospel.*— (TuanJian. 

A Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. In Three 
Volumes, Svo, price Sis. 6d. 

* This Gospel forms one of the battlefields of modem inquiry, and is itself so rich in 
spiritual truth that it is Impossible to examine it too closely ; and we welcome this 
treatise from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new 
volume shows all the learning and vivacity for which the author is disting^shed.' — 
Freeman, 

A Ctommentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

In Two Volumes, Svo, price 21s. 

* We prefer this commentary to any other we have seen on the subject' — British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

A Oommentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the 
Oorinthians. In Two Volumes, demy Svo, price 21s. 

*We do not know any better oommentary to put into the hands of theological 
students.' — Chiardian, 

* A periect masterpiece of theological toil and thought. • . . Scholarly, evangelical, 
exhaustive, and %\}\^*—Biva/ngeUcal Review, 

Defence of the Christian Faith. Translated by the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Lyttbmx)n, M.A, In crown Svo, New and 
Cheaper Edition, price 4s. 

* There is trenchant argument and resistless logic in these lectures ; but withal, thero 
is cultured imagination and felicitous eloquence, which carry home the appeals to the 
heart as well as the hetAJ'— -Sword and Trowel, 



